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TO TH£ AMERICAN RSABHR. 



It is an exile of Poland who presents to you this work. 
The storm which swept over his native land, has involved 
him in the general ruin, torn him from home, and friends, 
and country, and cast him a wanderer on a foreign shore. 
Bred in the Polish military school,' it has been his for- 
tune, before be had arrived at manhood, to turn asrainst 
his enemies the weapons diey taught him to use, — to join 
with the., enthusiasm in the general struggle for his coun- 
try's rights— to see her for a moment free-r-to witness the 
blasting of her hopes — the slaughter of her sons — and 
then to be driven out to wander on through various 
parts of Europe, till he found a refuge in a land, which 
he had only dreamed.of as a new and distant -worlds 

He founds his hopes of success in the present under- 
taking, entirely upon the interest manifested by the Ameri- 
can public, in the afiairs of his unhappy country, and upon 
the sympathy it feels in the sufferings of those whose mis- 
fortunes arise from having loved her too well. He disguises 
not the fact, that the principal object in publishing this 
work is, to furnish liimself the means of existence ; but 
he comes not with the hesitating step of a suppliant ; he 
offers you a quid pro quo; and he does it with the certi- 
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tude, that in the following pages you will find remuneration 
for the obolum you may bestow on him. He does it too 
with the hope that he may, in some slight degree, aid the 
cause of his country, by uniting your sympathies more 
strongly in her behalf The wrongs and sufferings of 
Poland are indeed well known ; — alas ! they have become 
a by-word to the world ; but, still, the precise nature of 
the tyranny exercised over her has been unknown : the 
public has heard only of her wholesale sufferings'; — in the 
following pages they are exposed in their minute detail. 
The author was a German, in the Russian service ; he 
had no strong predilection for Poland : he does not admire 
even the Polish character ; and yet, with the hand of an 
impartial limner, he has drawn a picture of Russian 
brutality, as tr^ue to nature as it is disgusting in itself. 
The introduction is from the pen of an American, who 
has been an eye-witness to the wrongs and the sufferings 
of the Poles. Reader, when you shall have gone half 
through with these pages, you will cease to ask, why 
the Poles were mad enough to revolt against such enorm- 
ous odds. Your own heart will tell you, that rather than 
endure such indignities, you would throw life and wealth 
on the stake ; — aye ! and wander years in exile, as des- 
titute, houseless, aud friendless,, as is he who now addres- 
ses you. 

IGNATIUS S. SCTMANSKI. 
Boston^ Jtprily 1834. 
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The poUtical history of Poland, during the last 
century, has been most interesting. It has become 
so, from the sufferings and the wrongs of the nation, 
and its desperate but unsuccessful efforts to redress 
them. The world gave to the Poles its commiser- 
ation during their oppression ; it cheered them on 
with its cry of admiration in their daring and dread- 
ful struggle ; and it has paid its tribute of a sigh, and 
a tear, over the grave of their country, where lie 
buried alliheir political hopes. 

But with all this interest in the history and condi- 
tion of Poland, the interior of the country has been, 
and is, a terra incognita to most of the world. We 
have felt our hearts glow with admiration, at the 
heroic efforts, and the generous sacrifices of the Poles, 
but we knew not their real character ; we lament 
their sufferings, but we know not precisely the nature 
of them ; we give to them our prayers and our hopes 
for their future political regeneration, but we know 
not on what these hopes are founded, or how far they 
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are reasonable. It must be, that with a strong sym- 
pathy for the sufferings and the trials of Poland, peo- 
ple of this country feel an interest in her history, and 
her prospects ; it is to gratify this interest, that the 
following work is presented to the public : it is the 
testimony of an eye-witness— of an inipartial stranger, 
to the situation of the Poles under the Russians, at 
a time, be it remembered^ when their yoke was the 
least burdensome, and when they pretended to con- 
ciliate and favor the country. 

With the hope of rendering the work more useful 
to the American reader, this introduction* is inserted, 
containing a sketch of 6uch parts oL the • history of 

.Poland as are least known. 

The attention of the reader is invited to it, not for 
4ts merits of style or reasoning, but on account of the 
facts which it contains ; facts which will authorize the 
hope and the belief that Poland will, in the course of 
events, be called again to play an^impprtant part in 
Europe. There is no disguising the trutli, tbat in those 
countries which once bore her name, there exist more 
than ten millions of brave and hardy men ; that they 
are unfettered in their souls, and unprejudiced in their 

affections, by the political arrangements which have 
set them off to diferent powers >; that they have a 
strong dislike to the governments ..under which they 
live ; a strong inclination to rally round an old and 
beloved nationality.; in fine, that nothing but force 

* Part of this introduction appeared as an article in the North 
'American Review; fi>r Janaary^ 1833. 
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and fear keep them subject to governments, for which 
they can feel no affection. 

Now this state of things may very well endure as 
long as affiiirs go on in the usual train, and while the 
arm of social power is strong ; but, when the bands 
which bind men together are broken, and war and revo- 
lution destroy all artificial political distinctions ;-* 
when society is reduced to its primitive elements,** 
there is every probability that atom will cling to the 
atom for which it has the greatest afSnity, and that, 
when the troubled mass shall settle, it will be in such 
shapes as were intendecf not by man, but by nature. 

Let it be borne in mind by the reader that the par- 
titions of Poland have not made the Poles, Russians, 
or Prussians, or Austrians; that they still preserve 
their national characteristics ; that the difference of 
race, of language, of religion, and of prejudices, wil) 
prevent them from soon amalgamating with the (rer- 
mans ; and that the burning recollection of past wrongs 
and present sufferings, will be an impassable gulf be- 
tween them and the Russians, who are of the same 
descent, but far inferior to the Poles in every noble 
and manly trait of character. The Poles indeed, are at 
the head of the Sclavonic race in Europe. 

There is, a dreadful struggle going on at this moment 
in Europe ; it is between Poland and Russia ; it is not 
for victory, but for life— for existence ; — ^the victim 
lies bound, and bleeding, and gagged ; not a shot is 
fired — not a wound is given — ^not a cry is heard — ^but 
the gripe of the monster is on the throat of his victim. 
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and the throe6,'and the struggles, proclaini how strong 
is the principle of life in the sufferer. Russia is strain-, 
kig every nerve to stifle the national spirit of Poland — 
to put out the vital principle of patriotism ; not by the 
bullet and the bayonet, not by the dungeon and the 
scaffold — these have been tried for years, and tried in 
vain ; but she would degrade her by vice — insult her 
by humiliotfOD, and trample out the last spark of nation- 
ality, which has animated her people, and made them 
terrible ; and which, if extinguished, would leave them 
at the feet of their conqueror, a horde of human be- 
ings, as brutal and as obedient, as her Cossacks or her 
Caucasians. 

To effect this^ purpose, the most revolting measures 
are pursued ; vice of all kinds (except that of disobe- 
dience) is encouraged ; every honorable avenue to 
personal distinction is closed, while the path of corrup- 
tion and infamy is thrown wide open ; the schools are 
closed — the press is brokeui'^^the wheels of civili- 
zAtion are rolled backward. 

There is this in the policy of Russia whieh Tenders 
her more dangerous to Europe, than were ever the 
Turks, ev^n when they were thundering at the gates of 
Vienna, — ^that she knows what is due to public opinion ; 
hence slie has one face for the east, and another for 
the west ; one appearance to hold up to Europe, anoth- 
er to Asia ; she knows that her syslem, if seen in its na- 
kedness by Europe, would. fihock and disgust all Chris- 
tendom, — heDce-fihe wears a mask; and while talking 
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of' peace,- and justice, and moderation, is perpetrating 
crime, and crushing the best feelings of man. 

To effect this double purpose, her government is 
extraordinarily-' well constituted : the Autocrat need 
consult* nothing but appearances ; he mdiy knout the 
criminal to death in a public square — but he may also 
inundate the patriot and the untried victim in dungeons, 
where his groans will never be heard ; or send him to 
dig, and toil, and die in the mines of Siberia, a thou- 
sand leaguies beyond the confines of civilization. All 
that he does of good or praiseworthy, he may trumpet 
in every capital of Christendom ; all. he plans or 
executes of eviJ, or crime, he may conceal, even from 
the inmates of his palace /walls. 

With regard, to the present policy of Russia towards 
Poland, we will not refer to the thousand proofs of its 
diabolic nature ; we will barely cite what we know 
from personal knowledge : The children of many of the 
exiles are taken by force fronrtheir. mothers, and .edu- 
cated in Russian military schools, and in all the princi- 
ples of slavish obedience to the Russian autocrat ; and 
children, too, of mothers who have ample, fortunes.^ 

Can it enter into the imagination. of man, unaided 
by a demon, to devise a more iniquitous scheme than 
this ? Yes ! Russians can give a still deeper hue to a 
deed so dark, and add hypocrisy to guilt, by talking of 
the protection extended to the deserted infants of Po- 
land ! Aye! he protects them- by tearing them 

* Instances of this have not been rare : many haye come to 
our knowledge ; among others, we know of the lady of a Major 
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shrieking from the arms of their distracteif mothers, 
and educates them in his own doctrines, and in the 
ranks of his own army. 

This nieasure, if extensively pursued, in coK)pera«> 
tion with the transplantation system, may go far to root 
up and destroy the nationality of Poland ; but it seems 
to be one so cruel — ^so infernal in its nature, that it 
would be almost an impeachment of Providence, to 
suppose it could long be unpunished. The annals of 
Christian nations may be searched in vain for an anal*- 
agously wicked measure ; and it is only to foe likened 
to the method employed by the Osmanlis, to break the 
stubborn spirit of some of the Albanian Greeks : they 
caused the eldest son of every, family to be taken 
and circumcised, and educated as a Mahometan, de- 
claring him the heir of the family ; and, thus, in two 
generations, all the influential men in the district 
were Turks. 

In fact, Russian policy presents many instances of 
unprincipled tyranny, equalling the Turkish ; with this 
difference, that Russia is obliged to keep up a good 
appearance to the rest of Europe. And why should 
it not be so ; are there not the same inducements, the 
same fdcilities for the abuse of despotic power at St. 
Petersburg, as at Constantinople ? Is there not the 

Tyszkiewiczy who, leaiaing that her son was to be taken from 
her, bribed a peasant woman to exchange children with her; 
the Russian commissafy took the child of the peasant and placed 
it in the military school, while the child of the lady passed for 
that of the peasant woman. , 
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flame siogle will, the stme irresponsible, illimitable 
power, the same temptations, and the saoye passions ? 

Did the dynasty of Romanoff spring from a stock 
less barbarous than that oi Othnian ? and if the on^ 
has had its Mabomets, has not the other bad i(s Paul's ; 
has the profession of Christianity made the Czars 
more christianlike in action, than the Sultan^ and 
has not the one, and the other, so abused power, 
that the conferring of it, and the submitting to it, is the 
opprobium generis humanis 9 

But we have insensibly wandered from our subject, 
which was to give a sketch of the history of Poland 
in the periods which are least generaUy known : we 
find then, on the map of Europe, between the Baltic 
and the Euxine, and between the Dwina and the 
Oder, one immense and almost uninterrupted plain, 
a great part of which formerly composed the misnamed 
Republic of Poland. We may take the Dwioa on 
the north-east, and the Carpathian mountains on the 
south-west, for the natural boundaries. Here is a low, 
flat, and fertile country, called from its evenness, 
Polcj which means a plain. The severity of the 
climate gives to the inhabitants their hardihood ; its 
want of the vine has been the probable cause of their 
intemperate use of ardent spirits. They derive their 
courage, and their enterprise from their race ; their 
activity and their love of liberty from the political cir- 
cumstances, in which their country has been placed 
during many centuries. 
The Poles, as a race, are above the middling size ; 
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active and athletic, rather than robust ; they are of 
light clear complexion, entirely different from the Ger- 
man yellow or sandy color ; their carriage is remarkably 
martial, and their looks frank and open. The women 
are handsome ; and there is a dignity in their manners, 
which distinguishes them from the females of the sur- 
rounding countries. Both sexes in the higher ranks 
have an air of command and self-possession, which, 
with their urbanity, and their external accomplish- 
ments, has gained them the title of the French of the 
North. The upper class in Poland is indeed highly 
accomplished in every thing that is showy and grace- 
ful ; and, though destitute of a solid or useful educa- 
tion, they add brilliancy to every society in which they 
appear. Many a Polish gentleman, who has no idea 
of the theory of an eclipse, can nevertheless converse 
as easily and elegantly in French, German, and Rus- 
sian, as in his native tongue, and can express himself 
with fluency and correctness in Latin. 

The early history of the country is enveloped in 
obscurity, and disguised by fable; and it is not until 
the year 1000, that we find the power of .Poland 
known and respected by her neighbors. Boleslas the 
Brave, uniting the heretofore dissevered provinces into 
one, began the career of conquest which his succes- 
sors followed up, until Poland became one of the lead- 
ing States of Europe. He was the great feudal head 
of the country, ruling over powerful, but obedient vas- 
sal chiefs, each of whom had his castle, and reigned 
over bis province. The castles of the nobility served 
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as places of defence for the common people in case 
of invasion ; and indeed we find that, in many parts^ 
all the cattle were driven by the peasantry every night 
into the castle of their chief. All the inhabitants 
were obliged to bear arms, and all were at the beck 
of their feudal lord. In the earlier ages, all those who 
were rich enough to keep a horse, and purchase the 
expensive armor of a cavalier, were called nobles ; 
and the title descended to such of their posterity as 
had art enough to impress the people with an idea of 
their superiority. 

There were, at this time, no other serfs or slaves in 
Poland, than the prisoners taken in war ; nor did these 
remain long in servitude ; for as soon as they could 
cultivate waste land enough for their own use, and 
establish themselves upon it^ they became free. 

There was at this time a mutual dependence be- 
tween the noble and the peasant. If the talents and 
courage of their feudal lord, in leading them against 
a common enemy, were necessary to the peasantry, 
and if his castle walls gave them refuge in the hour 
of danger, and his granaries fed them in the season 
of famine ; on the other hand, he was as much de- 
pendent on them, to fill his ranks and replenish his 
coffers. The time had not arrived, when the nobles 
became not only useless, but oppressive to the people. 
The noble indeed reaped where he had not sown, and 
his children ate the failing of the people's flock ; but 
then, his lance was ever in the rest ; he ever claimed 
the first place in the battle as at the board, and with 
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bis brave sons about bim, be poured out his bloody and 
tbeir blood, like water, in defence of the firesides of 
his people. 

The nobles were called counts, or, in the language 
of the country, casiellani; and they acted also as 
judges in all causes, civil and criminal ; the king re* 
serving to himself the right of pardon, in fact calling 
himself chief judge. The judges acted as mediators 
whenever it was possible ; yet we find even in this 
age, that they were sticklers for fees ; for when (as 
often happened even in criitiinal afifairs) the injured 
party accepted a pecuniary satisfaction from the of- 
fender or criminal, the judge claimed his fee, as though 
the case had come before him. They decided not 
by written laws or precepts; indeed it is d^mbtful 
whether they could always read, for it is positively 
asserted, that their sentences were not recorded.* 

The king judged between the nobles, and between 
them and the people. The latter often stopped him 
when riding out, and he always paid immediate atten- 
tion to the case : he often punished with death and 
by torture ; and always, it seems, in an arbitrary or 
whimsical manner* Boleslas used to invite persons 
whom he judged guilty of petty offences to come to 
the bath with him ; and when they were stripped, he 
ordered them to be lashed. 

It was a law, that any land of which the possessor 
died without heir, might be taken by. the first comer ; 
and this was a means used by the nobility for increas* 

* LeleTel. 
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ing their own possessions ; for thejr would not allow 
any one else to be first comer, always standing ready 
^emselves, and in latter ages putting aside any trouble- 
some claimant in an unceremonious manner. 

Christianity was early introduced into Poland, and 
we find that, in the twelfth century, the prelates began 
to share with the nobles in the appropriation of this 
world's goods to themselves. Property had now be- 
come fixed and hereditary ; and we find the law of 
inheritance construed as liberally for their own benefit 
by the nobility and the clergy, in Poland, as it was in 
all the other parts of Europe. Great privileges were 
attached to the property which they held in this right : 
they were not only free from all imposts on contribu- 
tions ; but were exempt from the duty of repairing 
roads and castles. Besides this, the grandees or no- 
bles soon claimed the privilege of acting as judges 
between themselves and the people, and discarded all 
other authority than their own within their possessions. 

The natural inclination of man to get power, and 
increase it when obtained, led to many abuses ; and 
although we do not find the people, in this age, com- 
pletely gltb€K adscriptij still, in many provinces, they 
held their lands only at the pleasure of the nobles. 

We have thus hastily adverted to the origin of the; 
power of the nobility, on account of the immense in- j 
fluence which it has ever since exercised in the politi- 
cal affairs of Poland, an influence which was destined 
to prove the ruin of Poland in a future age. 

There were then, as there are now, in Poland> two 
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other classes of men^ each more nutnerous than the 
nobility, but who had no influence in aflfairs of state ; 
/ viz. the middling interest, as we should name it, com- 
posed of the traders, bankers, &c. which, although 
/ rich, partook of no power, being regarded with a 
1 jealous eye, on account of their recent admission into 
Poland, and their attachment to the customs of those 
parts of Germany, from which they had emigrated ; 
and second, the peasantry, wlio had now become much 
more dependent on the nobles, than we saw them in 
the eleventh century. 

The extension, however, of the privileges of the 
grandees to the whole class of the nobles, united these 
latter for a time most firmly to the king ; and we shall 
see that the power and glory of Poland now began to 
shine with a brilliance, which eclipsed that of all sur-^ 
rounding nations ; and which faded not, until the no* 
bles, by gradual encroachments on the kingly power, 
at last destroyed it, and brought on that anarchy and 
confusion, which ended in the partition of Poland, by 
her wiser and more unprincipled neighbors. 

Kasimir, who held the sceptre of Poland from 1S33 
to 1870, saw his kingdom great, and respected abroad ; 
and that the only danger was from the rapidly increase 
ing influence of the lesser nobles, who had but lately 
been called upon hy the crown to )put down the great 
oligarchs ; and to check this^ he diminished their priv^ 
Ueges, and indrea^d those of the people. He forbade 
the nobles inheriting the property of peasants, who shoukl 
die without heirs \ and he gave to the peasantry the 
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privilege of selling their own property, and retiring 
from the lands of the nobles whenever they were badly 
treated. 

Kasimir was succeeded by Louis of Hungaty, who 
wa3 followed by his daughter the beautiful and roinantic 
Hedgewige; she was elected by die Diet from politiciil 
motives ; and there is, in her character, that miitture of 
feminine auction, with chivalrous valor,'--«>such wo- 
manly soilness, with such stern patriotism as makes her 
history extremely interesting ; while the result of her 
actions have had an influence on the afiairs of Poland, 
even to this day. Before her election to the throne, she 
had conceived a strong affection for an Austrian prince; 
but she wedded herself indissolubly to the interests of 
Poland, when she bound her brow with its diadem ; 
and her first met was to lead her army in person against 
her own countrymen, the Hungarians, whom she 
quickly drove from GaUcia. But she had m severer 
duty to fulfill in the sacrifice of her young afibctions ; 
which she made at the call of her nobies, by surren- 
dering her hand to a wild and pagan prince JageDon, 
Grand Duke of Lithuania. The union, however, prov- 
ed to be a happy one for the princess, and an advanta* 
geous one for Poland : Jagellon was a higfa»minded, 
magnanimous tprmce, and managed the afiairs of the 
now united crowns of Lithuania and Poland with great 
ability. 

The Teutonic ktiights, who from humble aitendaots 
on the wounded in Palestine, had become the haughty 
and powerful lords <^ an immense territory, inchdiug 
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what is now eastern Prussia, made an attempt to seize 
upon all Lithuania ; but Jagellon opposed to their 
forces an army of Poles, and took the more impor- 
tant step^ of calling the two nations together in a gen- 
eral Diet, in 1413; and there conceding to the boyars 
or native nobility of Lithuania, all the rights and priv- 
ileges of the Polish nobility. This wise measure armed 
them, heart and hand, against the knights, who were 
not only defeated in their attempts upon Lithuania, 
but lost all Samogitia* 

The keen vision of the first Jagellon saw that the 
power, and the safety even of Poland and Lithuania, 
depended on their firm union ; (a maxim which is as 
true to day, as it was in the fifteenth century ;) and 
he was exceedingly anxious to act by it. The steps 
which he took for this purpose, as well as the impor- 
tant bulwark of the people's rights, which he erected 
in his famous law, neminem captivabimus nisi jure vtc- 
tunif aui in crimine deprehensum ; render his memory 
dear to Poland. 

The civilization of Poland rapidly advanced during 
the fifteenth century, keeping pace with her increase 
in power and extent ; the latter had become so great, 
that the Jagellons reigned over nearly twenty millions of 
subjects. The Diets became more frequent ; and we 
find now an organized senate composed of the higher 
nobles, which constituted the council of the king, and 
unthaut whose consent he could not declare war^ or 
make peace. 

Until this period, the Diets had been summoned in 
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the name, and by the will of the king; but now, 
a new system was adopted ; every district sent two 
deputies to attend the Diet ; they were not to vote as 
their own opinions directed them, but were obliged to 
be guided entirely by the instructions they had receiv* ; 
ed from their constituents, the dietines. 

They Were obliged, too, to render an account of 
their mission ; and these two conditions^ as the histo- 
rian Lelevel correctly observes, implied the assembling 
of minor Diets ; one for giving tbe instructions, and 
the other for the formation of a Diet, or committee of 
correspondence, which watched the proceedings of the 
great Diet, and received the report of their representa- 
tives ; ^ U omnipotence parlemeniaire fiit aisi placit 
dans la masse des citoyens.^ 

It is true the mass of citizens here means, in effect, 
the numerous nobility ; but calculating them as high as 
200,000, it is a much more efficient representation 
than France had but a few months ago with her 
80,000 electors. 

The sixteenth century saw Poland in all her pros- 
perity and glory f her territory immense in extent, her 
commerce flourishing, and her influence felt all over 
Europe. The Turks ceded to her the sovereignty of 
Moldavia, and the commerce of the Black Sea, and 
the Teutonic knights, then masters of Prussia, did 
homage to her for their possessions. But the seeds 
of evil had taken root ; and the power of the nobility 
had become so great, that King Augustus dying, 1592, 
without an heir in the direct line, they seized tlte oppor- 
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tunitj of themselves electing a successor to the throne, 
which had been hereditary in the family of the Jagel- 
lons. A Diet of election was summoned at Warsaw; 
and on the immense plain, beyond the city, was held an 
imposing assembly, which no building could have con- 
tained. 

The field was filled with nobles on horseback, ac- 
companied by their body-guards, armed cap-fl-pie, and 
prepared to argue with the tongue or the sword. T^ere, 
amid the trampling and neighing of thousands of horse, 
the rattling of armor, and the clang of bugles, was 
to be discussed the claims of each suitor for the throne. 
A magnificent tent, erected in the centre, was occupied 
by the Senate, attended by the ambassadors from 
every potentate of Europe. The nobles formed an 
immense circle around this centre ; and when the Sen- 
ate had discussed the pretensions and claims of all the 
candidates, and for the crown, each senator repaired 
to the nobles of his province, and communicated the 
names of the prominent candidates. Then one of the 
bishops, going around the circle, collected the votes ; 
the majority of which appeared in favor of Henry, 
Duke of Anjou. 

The nobles had improved this interregnum to the 
utmost, and it was resolved that certain conditions, 
forming the celebrated pacta conventa, should be pre- 
sented to every king on his election ; and to which he 
should be obliged to swear. A permanent council was 
given him ; he was obliged to summon the Diet at 
least once in two years. He could not name his sue- 
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cessor ; he could not marry without the consent of his 
council ; he could neither declare war, nor treat with 
foreign powers ; and his violation of any of these arti- 
clesy it was declared that every Pole was released from 
the obligation of his oath of allegiance. 

The Diet of Poland was at this period perhaps the 
most brilliant theatre of hardy eloquence to be found 
in Europe : * This tribune of the north/ says a French 
historian, * resounded with bold harangues, flashing 
with fire, and sparkling with brilliant and noble 
thoughts.' The diminished power of the misnamed 
king is to be seen in every act of the Diet. On 
one occasion^ Sigismond, a wary but able prince, 
so far lost his self-command as to try to silence oppo- 
sition by crying ^ enough, enough ; I«demand submis- 
sion and obedience,' when up sprang a young noble, 
and in a voice of thunder exclaimed, * have you for- 

* gotten, then, what kind of men you command ? 
*Know that we are Poles, — ^we are men who would 
' be as proud of overthrowing a king who tramples on 
^ the laws, as we are to honor one who observes them. 
^ Beware ! lest by breaking your oath you cancel ours ! 

* The king, your father, listened to our opinion ; and 
'it will be our care so to act, that in future you may 
' conform to the will of a republic, of which you are 

* only the first citizen,^ 

To add to the ills caused by the Diet, the members 
deliberated, with their sabres by their sides ; and they 
too often resorted to them' when other arguments 
failed. 
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The extravagant thirst of the nobles fin* power was 
never more fuUy shown than in the establishfnent of 
Cfae famous veto ; a power by which any one member 
of the Diet could arrest or annul all proceedings by 
his single disapproval. It required, indeed, a bold 
spirit;, to stand forth alone amid that fiery host of arm- 
ed nobles, and to throw one's self across their headlong 
path } for when nme tenths of the assembly were ioci- 
patient for the passing of a measure, and found them^ 
selves suddenly thwarted by the obstinacy, or wicked- 
ness, or patriotism of a single member ; they were 
strongly tempted, in their rage, to sweep him, and his 
veto from their path. There always were, however, 
in that country, men whose iron nerve flinched not from 
the sabre's edg^ and it has happened, that such have 
sealed their veto with their blood } others, however, 
prepared to escape the storm which they saw tliey 
should raise, and we sometimes find that a nuncio, be- 
fore uttering his veto, would first edge himself close 
to the door, and gather up his pelisse, then crying 
with a loud voice, ^ MtS pozwalafn^^ * I consent not,^ 
he would run for his life. 

Meantime the power of Poland was great and res- 
pected ; we find that the Ukraine was subjected to 
her sway, and that she carried her triumphant arms to 
the very heart of the Russian empire, and shook its 
just expanding power with a force that nearly crushed 
it. The arms of the republic had triumphed over 
Sweden ; the Turks were crushed, and their horse-tails 
driven back toward Asia ; when, to crown the glory of 
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Roland, tbe iUustrious Zolkiewski with his hardy fol-* 
lowers, marched boldly into the heart of Russia, took 
the city of Moscow, and put an end at once to the 
campaign, and the -civil wars in that country. The 
Russians, of their own accord, chose the son of the 
king of Poland for their Czar, and Zolkiewski coming 
back ill triumph, laid before the Diet an account of 
his expeditbn, and presented ta it his illustrious pris- 
oner, the deposed Czar of the Russtas. Here was 
one of those ' tides in the affairs of men, which, taken 
at the flood,' may lead to immense consequences; 
there was every apparent facility for uniting the Rus- 
sian and the Polish nations under one strong and per- 
manent governments 

But a sterile glory was the only resuk of these bril- 
liant successes ; the tree presented, indeed, a gorgeous 
and rank vegetation, it spread out its vast branches 
seemingly strong and vigorous, while all was hollow 
and rotten at the core ; and we shall see it as rapidly 
shrivelling up and decaying during tbe seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, as it had spread and grown in 
the preceding one. 

Lelevel correctly calls this period that of the 
democracie nobUitiare ; the kings were chosen by the 
nobility from among tbe different royal families of 
Europe ; a great number of candidates presented 
themselves every time tbe throne became vacant, and 
supported their claims by intrigue, by money, and 
often by arms ; and even when the poor puppet was 
placed in his seat, his every action was liable to excite 

c 
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a civil war. Thus we find that when Sigismond, in 
1605, exercised resolution enough to marry the wo- 
man of his choice, the sister of his first wife, an hun- 
dred thousand nobles mounted their steeds, and drew 
their swords and took to the field ; and sixty thousand 
of them signed the convention at Sandomir, pledging 
themselves to dethrone him. 

This served as a precedent for those conventions of 
the nobles which have so distracted Poland ever since ; 
and of which, an English historian has well observed, 

* that they Were conspiracies ; but instead of being 
^ conducted secretly, as in other countries, they were 

* published from the conception of them.' This dififer^ 
ence arises from the character of the Poles, and the 
institutions of the country ; for when a noble supposed 
the acts of the king to be prejudicial to the gen- 
eral good, or the good of his order, or to his own 
interest, he went not about plotting treason, but he 
mounted his horse, and summoned his vassals, and, 
riding through the forest to the castles of his brother 
nobles, he ascertained wheUier they were of his mind, 
and if they were, then they openly and boldly drew 
the sword, and called on all of their order to join 
ihem. There was no internal police to prevent this 
movement ; no standing army cantoned in every town 
and every village to check it, as is now the case in 
the improved despotisms of Europe. 

l^he condition of the peasantry had become such 
as to make the nobles still more independent of the 
crown ; these were not to be sure exacdy slaves ; the 
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noble had no right to kill them, nor to sell them ; but 
he could prevent their leaving his land, and could 
convey them away like his cattle to any purchaser of 
his estates. The landlord could inflict common pun« 
ishment, and the peasant could appeal for justice only 
in extraordinary cases : they had the right, however, to 
transmit their lands and goods to their children ; nor 
could the tax paid to the noble, or die number of days 
work lie was entitled to, ever be augmented. 

The election of kings from foreign royal families, 
paved the way for the complete ruin of the independ- 
ence of Poland. Sometimes he was a man who knew 
aothiog of the language or the manners of the people ; 
and he was always used for supporting that fatal inter- 
est, which . foreign states began to claim the right to 
take in the internal affairs of the country. 

Another and equally fatal influence was at work ia 
Poland, causing civil wars, and calling in foreign in- 
fluence, viz. that of the Jesuits; to whose coun- 
cils some of the monarchs were completely subser* 
vient ; and who were continually embroiled by them 
ia war with some class of their subjects. Among these 
was Jean Kasimir, the last of that dynasty of the 
Jageilons, so dear ta Poland, who sat upon her throne. 
He was a valiant, patriotic, and virtuous prince ; but 
his religious higotry caused him so many struggles 
with his patriotic valor, that he resolved to resign a 
crown which was to him one of (horns. 

The following Diet, still afiected by the parting 
and the loss of the direct line of the Jageilons, or- 
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dained that in futurey no king should be allotced to ab- 
iicate. Tbey refused to put the Due d' Eugheim of 
France on the tickets for election ; ibr even then, 
Poland was the scene of the intrigues of foreign pow- 
ers, and they were disgusted with the conduct of the 
French party. They suddenly and unexpectedly 
pitched upon Michael, a young noble of the Ukraine, 
who had indeed the blood of the Jagellons in his 
veins, but whose possessions were so overrun by the 
Cossacks, that he was living in poverty. Great must 
have been his astonishment while contriving how, with 
his beggarly revenues, he could get attendants enough 
to follow him to the Diet, to find he was elected to 
that throne, for which princes and nobles were basely 
intriguing, and lavishing millions of money. 

At the death of Michael, the crown of Poland be- 
came again, as usual, the prize for which a crowd of 
princes, and great or rich nobles, rushed forward in 
the race of intrigue, corruption, and magnificent dis- 
play ; but virtue had not yet gone out of the Tend, 
and that gallant soldier, the terror of the Turks, the 
buckler of Christianity, John Sobieski, was almost 
unanimously elected king. He would not, however, 
put off his helmet long enough to be crowned ; but, 
with bis sceptre in one hand, and his sabre in the 
other, he led on bis gallant Poles against the Mussul- 
men, who were then almost in the heart of Europe. 
The world knows how he saved Vienna, and rolled 
back the flood of barbarian invasion that might have 
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quenched the light of Christianity ; it knows too, how 
Austria has repaid her debt of gratitude to Poland. 

The origin of the late revolutionary moTements 
must of course be sought in that extraordinary trans* 
action,— on many accounts perhaps the roost remark- 
able in the whole course of modern history, — ihepar' 
tiiion of Poland. 

It was towards the middle of the last century that 
a knowledge of the real causes of the troubles, which 
had so long distracted the kingdom, began to be dif- 
fused among men of education, and that many patriots 
set themselves seriously about the work of regenera- 
tion. They attempted to break the power of the two 
hundred thousand nobles, who constituted the govern- 
ment ; to divide this power between the nobles, the 
king, and the people ; to abolish the fatal liberum veto ; 
and to put an end to confederations, and the pacta 
conventa. But they were too late : Russia, Austria 
and Prussia had already marked Poland for their prey, 
and resolved to prevent any remedy being applied to 
the evils, which were rapidly bringing her within their 
grasp. A lawless and violent interference had already 
taken place; for when the Diet, in 1733, had elected 
the virtuous and unfortunate Lesaczynski to the throne, 
Russia declared that he should not remain upon it. 
He had married the daughter of Louis XV. of France; 
and Russia feared the introduction of French influence 
in Poland. The usual intrigues were set on foot ; a 
few unprincipled nobles and venal bishops were invited 
to confederate, to protest against the election of Lesz- 
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csynskiy to proclaim Augustus III., a Saxon Princoi 
and to call in the Russian army to support them. 
They did so ; and the RussianSi who * were standing 
tip-toe on the frontier, swept over the country, forced 
Leszczynski to fly, and established Augustus. 

The next election was managed in the same way ; 
but stern and devoted patriots were found at the Dtet, 
who, hoping that the ill-omened veto might for once at 
least be useful to their country, boldly threw them- 
selves forward, and, by their disapproval, rendered null 
the proposals. The Marshal, or Speaker of the Diet, 
dissolved it by his own authority. But the veto seem- 
ed a spirit hanging over Poland for evil only, and nol 
for good : the Russian party disregarded it \ they caused 
a commission to be formed of the factious nobles ; 
and, calling it the government, they caused several 
dreadful blows to be given to the interests of Poland ; 
the elector of Brandenburg was rec<^nized as king of 
Prussia, and the Czar of Moscow as emperor of all 
the Russias. 

But the more darkly the clouds lowered over Po* 
land, the more numerous and energetic did her true 
patriots appear. It was resolved to place a real Pole 
upon the throne ; and at the next election they chose 
Stanislaus Augustus Poniatowski for their king. It is 
true that he was sustained both by Russia and Prussia, 
and that he had been one of the favorites of the Em- 
press Catherine ; but it was hoped that his patriotism 
would revive. It did so, indeed, for a time; that 
weak-minded prince seemed to set himself seriously to 
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work to prop tbe falliog fortunes of Poland. He pro* 
posed and e&cted a reform of the liberum vete^ ap- 
plying it only to certain political questions ; a system 
of duties was establid>ed fot goods imported, there 
having been none exaeted before but by individual 
nobles on the frontier ; a corps of cadets was formed 
at Warsaw, and many other useful steps were taken, 
before Russia was startled by the defection of her 
protege. At the opening <^ the Diet of 1766, the 
kiog proposed to abolish ihe libervm veto entirely ; 
and to increase the revenues, and consequently the 
power of the throne. But Russia was there ; and 
her ambassador had tbe aiidaoity to declare, that his 
mistress never wouU consent to such measures. By 
the influence of Czartoiyski and spme others of the 
high nobility, the confederation of the Diet was dis- 
solved ; consequently the Uberun^veto came intofbrce^ 
and with it came anarchy. The confederation of the 
Diet has been misunderstood, and generally confound* 
ed with non-official confederations, which wereentirely 
different. When the Diet was summoned for the pur- 
pose of any public exigency, it could confederate itedf 
by unanimous consent; and when so confederated^ 
the power of the veto was lost, mid all questions were 
decided by a majority of voices. 

There was then no hope for tbe patriots but in open 
resistance; the kiog had begged pardon of Russia 
for bis momentary patriotism ; they abandoned him^ 
and formed the celebrated confederation of Baty so 
nained, because it was at tbe village of Bar that many 
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of the most illustrious and most devoted patriots of 
Poland leagued together, and swore to redeem their 
country before she had become entirely a prey to her 
rapacious neighbors. It was necessary for the confed- 
erates to make some appeal, which would come home 
to the hearts of the lower classes ; and it was that of 
the restoration of their ancient religion, and the exclu- 
sion of protestant influence in the Government : hence 
this confederation has been stigmatized as an associa- 
tion of bigots, animated only by religious fury. Never 
was a calumny more completely refuted by the result ; 
ttie patriots in every part of Poland answered enthu- 
siastically to the call of the ccmfederates of Bar, and 
a desperate struggle ensued with the armies of Rus- 
sia, which marched into Poland, and acted with 
Poniatowski and his few troops. The confederation 
was supported by Turkey, who marched upon Russia 
on one side ; and by France, whose cabinet, under 
the guidance of the able Choiseul, saw the necessity 
of checking the power of Russia. Thus encouraged 
from without, and supported by the enthusiasm of the 
people, success seemed crowning the confederates. 
They declared the throne vacant, and were beating 
back the Russians, step by step, when Turkey was 
forced to a peace ; the Choiseul ministry fell into dis- 
grace in France ; several of the leading chiefs of the 
confederation died or were slain ; and the Austrian 
army on one side, and the Prussian on the other, en- 
tered the territories of Poland. There was now but 
one resource left for the confederates ; by a bold stroke 
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tbey seized upon the person of the king, and attempt- 
ed to induce him to bead the national party ; but he 
basely deserted them in the night, and fled to the Rus** 
sians. These devoted men, after protesting solemnly 
against this invasion of their soil by foreign nationsi 
were obliged to disperse; and the invading powers 
proceeded to the first partition of Poland. 

Then it was that the miserable Poniatowski saw the 
abyss into which he had plunged bis country, and ral* 
lied courage enough to issue his solemn protest against 
the partition* 

He was oUiged, however, by the mbisters of the 
three powers to convoke a Diet ; * that memorable 
Diet of 1 773, which displayed such a struggle between 
vice and virtue, between patriotism and treason.' Then 
there went up to Warsaw, from the provinces of Po- 
land, nobles who forgot all their own interests, all their 
own passions, resolved to sacrifice every thing on the 
altar of patriotism. Many a young man, as he mount- 
ed his horse and sallied out, surrounded by his chosen 
followers, from those turreted walls where his ancestors 
had held feudal sway for ages, heard the blessing of 
his father, mingled with words like those of the aged 
Korsak to his son : ' Adieu, my brave boy,' said he, 
' I send with you to Warsaw my oldest and most faith- 
ful servants, and I pray God they may bring you back 
a corpse, rather than come with the news that you 
have not withstood with all your might whatever may 
be proposed, that is disadvantageous to your country.'* 

* Tableau de la Pologne, p. 107. 
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And bravely and obstinately did Korsak, and Za* 
remba, and Tymoski, and many others, struggle for 
the liberties of Poland ; but what could they do against 
intrigue, and treason, and brute force ? No one can 
have forgotten how their legal resistance wasovercome 
by vidence ; how armed soldiers were placed in the 
\ hall of deliberation ; how Reyten, the Cato of Poland, 
\ in defiance of danger, and in a state of exhaustion, 
continued to occupy his post, and to protest from the 
tribune ; or how, to get rid of him, the Diet was held 
without the hall ; and how he lay thirty-six hours in a 
state of insensibility, ere he was removed from the 
place on which he had fallen, and where he had so 
long struggled for the independence of his country. 
His firmness was such, that a Prussian general who 
was present could not but grasp his hand, and cry with 
enthusiasm, optime vir^ gratuiortibi: optime rem tuam 
egisii. 

Such was the enthusiastic patriotism of Reyt;en, that 
his heart was broken, and his brain was turned, when 
he found that all his efforts were useless ; he went rav- 
ing mad, and seizing in his frenzy a drinking glass, he 
crushed it with his teeth, swallowed the fragments, and 
died with the name of Poland on his lips. 

Ailer such a violent struggle, what remained of Po- 
land sunk into the quiet of exhaustion for some time ; 
but this quiet was political and physical, not moral ; 
for we find that an immense advance was made in the 
education of the people, and in the dissemination of 
rational ideas of liberty. Each Diet enacted wise 
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and prudent laws, conformable to the spirit of the age ; 
and in 1791 was issued that excellent constitution, 
which seemed to guaranty to Poland, shorn as she was 
of territory, a long, peaceable, and happy political ex- 
istence, as a second rate power. The liberum veto 
and the confederacies were abolished ; the middling 
class were admitted to a participation of power, and 
measures were taken for the education of the peas- 
antry. The throne was made hereditary in the house 
of Saxony ; and a tenth of the revenues was voted to 
the government, with an authorization to augment the 
army to one hundred thousand men. Complete reli- 
gious toleration was proclaimed ; the peasantry were 
freed from the odious condition which bound them to 
the land which they cultivated ; the burgesses or mid- 
dling class, were permitted to buy the lands of the 
nobility, and every foreigner entering Poland was de- 
clared to be a freeman. In fine, it was a constitution 
of which Burke said, ' it benefits all classes and injures 
none ; ' and of which Kant added, ' nisi scirem opus 
humanum esse, divinum crederim.^ 

Political circumstances prevented any union of Rus- 
sia and Prussia at that moment ; and indeed the latter 
charged her ambassador to congratulate Poland on her 
happy and wise revolution, which had given her such 
an excellent constitution. 

Let it be observed that this revolution was entirely 
in favor of monarchical institutions, and destructive of 
the democratic power. How false, then, how absurd the 
hypocrisy of the three governments, which asserted 
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that their interference in the affairs of Poland was 
necessary, to prevent the propagation of French Jaco- 
binical principles ! The manner of the adoption of 
this constitution spoke volumes for Poland; for the 
Diet, having voted it first by acclamation, again recon- 
sidered and approved it, and then submitted it to the 
electoral bodies, in every part of Poland, by which it 
was every where accepted with enthusiasm. 

But the three powerful nations who surrounded her 
bad already planned a second partition ; and measures 
were already taken by them to put it into execution. 

There has been but one voice among men on the 
subject of the partition of Poland ; — it has been that of 
Igud, and decided condemnation ; but their opinions 
respecting the cause have been various ; and although 
the generally received one, that territorial acquisition 
was the principal motive, has much apparent reason, 
there were, doubtless other powerful ones in action. 
We would fain not think so meanly of human nature, 
as to suppose that Maria Theresa, hypocrite as she 
was, could have been actuated merely by cupidity, or 
that this motive alone should have induced the king of 
Prussia to violate the treaties on which his signature 
was hardly yet dry, and break the word of honor 
which had just escaped his lips ; nor was it the inter- 
est of Russia, to risk the unity of her empire and the 
homogeneity of her people, for the mere acquisition of 
acres, of which she had millions on millions to spare. 
It is apparent, in fact, from the correspondence of 
Catherine, that her eagle eye saw into futurity ;; and 
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that she wished to put far off the evil day, which she 
felt must come to institutions like hers. She saw that 
Poland was so rapidly improving in her political insti- 
tutions, that they would very soon present a dangerous 
contrast with those of Russia ; and that the increasing 
civilizatioti and liberality of Poland must make her the 
friend and ally of France, in case of war. Catherine 
saw too, the spread of constitutional principles in the 
South) and she resolved, if possible, to league the 
North against it. Sweden, Denmark, Prussia, and 
perhaps England, were to form a coalition, of which 
Russia was to be the real bead, against the liberties of 
the South and West of Europe. 

There is every reason to suppose, that Prussia and 
Austria at times sincerely disapproved of the plan of the 
partition, which Catherine conceived, and so steadily 
persevered in. They had and have, an instinctive dread 
of the preponderance of Russia ; and as often as they 
have been parties to measures that increased it, it has 
been from some momentary urgency, or some extraor- 
dinary temptation : and even as lately as the Congress 
of Vienna, this feeling acted strongly in favor of Poland. 
The allied powers would never have signed the treaty 
which Russia held out to them, had not the news of the 
landing of Napoleon from Elba, come like a thunderbolt 
among them, and made them hastily gather up their 
parchments, to handle their swords. 

The second partition of Poland, in 1793, was effect** 
ed by the same fraud and force as the first ; the mnch 
talked of confederation at Targowice, of Polish noblesi 
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was a mere pretence to coyer the entry of the Russian 
troops ; and their efforts, being seconded by Stanis- 
laus, were soon successful. The Russians, acting ap- 
parently under the directions of the Targowician no- 
bles, proceded to call a Diet at Grodno, composed as 
much as possible of men without courage or principle ; 
they there proposed the partition^ but were unable, even 
by introducing armed soldiers into the hall, to keep 
down the indignant protestations of many of the mem- 
bers. 

These, however, were of little avail ; the partition 
was made. Prussia took Dantzic and Thorn ; Russia 
seized upon half of Volhynia and Lithuania; and the 
act was published, with a solemn guaranty to Poland 
of the inviolability of the rest of her territory. The 
mask was now torn off. Poland saw, in all their de- 
Tormity, her spoilers who had come in the name of aJ- 
lies, and, with a general cry of indignation, she flew to 
arms. The result of that struggle is known. 

But though the name of the kingdom was erased 
from the map of Europe, the features of the country 
were not changed ; the inhabitants continued to be, and 
to feel that they were Poles, and every revolving year 
has but added to the desire of national emancipation, 
and consequently to the weight of oppression which has 
kept it down. If we except a part of the Prussian spoil, 
no other change has been effected in Poland, than in 
the form of the poliucal institutions, and the persons who 
administer them ; and we have seen that discontent and 
revolt have been continually attesting the presenee and 
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pressure of that nationality, which makes a people pro 
fer independence with less physical well-being, to pros- 
perity under a foreign yoke. Poland has never con* 
sented to her political annihilation. On the contrary, 
her solemn protestations,, her bloody struggles, and her 
renewed revolts at every glimmer of hope, have freed 
her from any possibility of the charge of falsehood or 
treachery, should she at any time rise upon her oppres- 
sors with the dagger of the midnight conspirator. 

From the last partition of Poland, until the recent fall 
of Warsaw, her history is one loud protest against the 
wrongs done to her ; and the violent measures taken to 
ensure the taine endurance of the yoke were as inefiec- 
tual, as the one now in operation to ensure the future 
tranquillity of the country. After the fall of Kosciuszko 
an(! the hiight of Poland's hopes, there went forth from 
her soil, luoasands and tens of thousands of her patriotic 
sons : some were dragged to Siberia ; some were shut 
up ia the fortresses of Prussia and Austria, while others 
went voluntary exiles to France, to Sweden, and to Turn- 
key. But while the cities of Poland were kept quiet by 
the cannon with its ever-lighted match, and the villages 
were the bivouacs of the cavalry and infantry from 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia, the exiled children of 
Poland forgot not their country, but eagerly enlisted in 
the service of France, and fought in freedom's foremost 
rank, hoping to extend her sway to their own benighted 
land* The Polish legions under Dombrowski, amount- 
ing to several thousand men, covered themselves with 
glory; and, by a singular turn of fortune, these homeless 
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waDderers entered in triumph the walls of imperial 
Rome, once the mistress of the world, — rthen the head 
quarters of a victorious band of exiled patriots. 

Dombrowski concluded an arrangement, by which 
he agreed to give the service of his fellow-soldiers to 
the new Italian republic. They were to receive the 
pay and privileges of the Italians ; they continued to 
wear their own costume, to command in their own ]an« 
guage, and assumed the tri-colored cockade. 

The ultimate object of the Polish patriots was to keep 
up the spirits of their countrymen, and to have an arm- 
ed representation of Poland, as there was a diploma- 
tic one at Paris, semi-officially recognized by the 
French government. When Dombrowski and his fel- 
low-exiles had made this arrangement, he issued proc- 
lamations, and sent them to Poland, calling on his 
countrymen to rally round the banner of freedom, the 
only banner under which they could hope to do aught 
for Poland. It was a magnificent thought, — an heroic 
undertaking, worthy of the great mind of Dombrow- 
ski,— that of eventually freeing his own country, by es- 
tablishing freedom all over Europe ; and fully did his 
countrymen appreciate his motives, and nobly did they 
answer his call ; for within a month after he had issued 
his proclamation, nearly two thousand of them joined 
his banner. 

* It was then that thousands of patriots abandoned at 
^ his call their families, and their firesides 3 the rich for- 
^ got their riches, the young their pleasures ; and the 
* women, forgetful of their dependence, exhorted their 
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< brothers, their husbands, and their sons to take up 
'arms for their country. In defiance of the confisca- 

< tion of their goods, braving even the risk of death 
' upon the scaffold, the Poles were seen thronging every 
^ road that led to Italy, to join the banner of their na- 
*• tioH. The traveller met them every where, from the 
' Borysthenes to the Appenines, pennyless indeed, and 
' ignorant of the language of the country they were 
' traversing, yet hastening on, full of enthusiasm, where 
' the cause of their country called them.' ^ Those who 
* had been forcibly enrolled in the Austrian army aban* 

< doned their ranks and joined Dombrowski, who soon 
' found himself fn sufficient force to attempt to penetrate 
' through Lusatia and Hungary into Poland, and there 
' display the old banner of independence.' — Tableau de 
laPohgne^voL II. p. 144. 

This bold plan of Dombrowski was as well grounded 
as it was hardily conceived. Gallicia was, is, and long 
will be ready to rise upon the Austrians, the moment 
any rational prospect is held out of the recovery of her 
ancient liberties. Hungary, ever discontented,-*— ever 
influenced by undefined, yet instinctive longings for in- 
dependence,^*wouId have favored his march, and prob- 
ably have done more to assist him, as she did Poland 
in her last struggle, by the hearty cooperation of many 
of her sons. The state of Europe seemed to favor the 
idea. France was ready to march toward Poland ; 
Napoleon and the Directory encouraged the plan, and 
it was ripe for execution, when the treaty of Leoben, 
establishing the peace, rendered it impracticable. Na- 

D* 
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poleon, doubtless favorable in his heart to Poland, could 
only say to Dombrowski, in answer to his prayers for 
bis country, that * the wishes of every friend of liberty 
and the rights of man raust be in favor of the brave 
Poles 5 but it was only time and the progress of events, 
that could re-establish them in their independence.' An 
opinion given with his usual sagacity and foresight, and 
which is as true now, as when he^ pronounced it. 

The Polish legions in Italy were however still in the 
front of every battle, and exposed to every hardship ; 
in the dreadful fight at Trebbia, where less than four 
thousand of them were engaged, one thousand were 
killed on the field, and~a proportional number wounded. 
The dying lamentation of the brave General Rymkie-: 
wicz, as he lay on the field, weltering in his gore, 
* Why — oh ! why was it not my lot to pour out my 
blood on the bosom of my mother country ? ' was doubt- 
less the prayer of many an exiled soldier of Poland, as 
he breathed his last on the soil of the stranger, and in 
the stranger's cause. 

* At this period the soldier of Poland braved death 
^ with the more eagerness, the more fury, that he had 
^ before him the two sworn enemies of his country ; that 
' he fought against the same Survaroff, and the same 
^ Russians, who had stained their hands with the horri- 
^ ble carnage of Praga. To avenge on their murderers 
^ the death of their brethren, and to crush the united 
^ ' troops of the tyrants of their country, were the great 
' objects of the Polish legions.' * 

* Hi8toir6 del Legions PolonaisetfeAjtali*. 
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Bat these corps of exiled patriots were almost entirely 
annihilated little bjr little ; other legions were formed, 
called those of the Danube, and it was intended that 
they shoald have penetrated into Poland ; but this was 
always prevented by some political arrangement be- 
tween France and her enemies, in which Poland was 
never remembered. 

These legions, too, suffered very severely; but Po- 
land had wanderers enough to supply t^e places of 
such as perished, and we find that,^on Napoleon's call- 
ing them together in 1801, they mustered fifteen thou- 
sand strong. The conduct of the Polish legions in the 
French service forms an affecting episode in the his- 
tory of Poland. If they watered in vain with their 
blood every battle-field of Europe, and in vain left 
their bones to bleach on the shores of Italy, Spain, 
and St. Domingo, at least they added one more to the 
thousand proofs of tlie devoted patriotism and strongly 
marked nationality, which distinguish their country- 
men. For they were not all necessarily exiles ; Prus- 
sia, at least, used every means, to induce the Poles to 
remain content upon her soil; and provided only they 
would cease to be Poles, and actas. Germans, they 
were protected and encouraged. But their attachment 
to the Independence of their country made tbera neg- 
lect every personal consideration ; and on this feel- 
ing, still existing in the mind of almost every Pole, is 
founded the hope that they will recover the rank and 
the rights of their nation. 

.The re-appearance of Poland upon the political 
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arena in 1807, and the rapid improvement that was 
perceptible in lier moral and intellectual condition, as 
seen in her political Institutions, were proofs enough, 
if any were wanting, of the continuance of her na^ 
HonalUy : but there were still mojre important indica- 
tions manifested. It soon appeared that Gallicia had 
lost none of her attachment to the cause of Poland, 
and that its inhabitants still regarded her as their moth- 
\ er country; and also that Lithuania cherished the 
same feeling, and wished only for an opportunity of 
corabintng with her against the common enemy. Po- 
land fell, indeed, with the fall of Napoleon ; but it 
was not without hesitation and misgivings on the part 
of the Allies, that they renounced the opportunity of 
raising a barrier against Russia, by recalling Poland to 
political life. England and Austria were strennous 
opposers of the plans of Russia, and would have re-* 
sisted them. Had Napoleon allowed them time, they 
might have succeeded. 

The Congress of Vienna proclaimed the kingdom 
of Poland, and guarantied to it many valuable privi- 
leges ; and while acting under the wholesome influence 
of fear, the Allies promised to her, as they did to 
Germany, the enjoyment of a constitutional govern- 
ment with equal representation, of the liberty of the 
press, and of education. Nor is there any doubt, that 
the Allies sincerely intended to do what they promis- 
ed; or that the solemn assurauces which Alexander 
gave to the Poles, of his intentions in favor pf their 
country, were made in good faith ; because, in both 
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cases, the parties making the promises saw no proba- 
bility of their ever being able to break them. ' Have 
confidence in me,' said Alexander, ' in my principles^ 
in my character ^ and your hopes will not be deceived ; 
you unll see how dear to me are the interests of Po- 
land; as to forms ^ the most liberal are those which I 
have always preferred ! ' But the Congress of Carls- 
bad retracted the promises, and violated the pledges 
given at Vienna ; and it is fi'om that epoch, that the 
reign of despotism began in Poland, and that every 
chartered right was trampled down. We shall not 
allude, however, to the numerous acts by which Rus- 
sia violated her solemn promises to Poland, and there- 
by freed the Poles from their obligations to keep the 
peace. Let him who has any doubts on the subject, 
examine the state of the kingdom of Poland, even 
before the death of Alexander ; let him compare the 
spirit of his promises made in 1815, with the decree 
of the 14th September, 1824, in which he condemned 
to perpetual banishment all those who attempted to 
spread the doctrine of ' Pinsensee nationalite Polonaise 
dans les provinces de la Pologne Russe I ' 

Poland had so long been the sport of fortune, the 
blossom of her hopes had so often been ripened into 
fruit full of ashes and bitterness, that the arrangement 
of 1815, by which liberty and nationality were sol- 
emnly guarantied to four millions of her people, was 
pleasing to every patriot. The venerable Kosciuszko, 
who was then living in Paris, wrote to Alexander^ that 
if these conditions should be fulfilled, * he would come 
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among the first to throw himself at his majesty's feet, 
to thank him, and render him homage as his sovereign.' 
This was then the general feeling ; but so lawless had 
been the despotic sway of the Russians, especially 
since 1825, that it was changed to one of indignation, ^ 
and stern resolve to throw off the yoke at all hazards. 

There was in Poland one wide-spreading, deep-seat« 
ed detestation of Russian sway, arising principally from 
its abuses, and not from any hatred to the Russians as a 
nation ; this feeling enters not the minds of the Poles, 
descended as they are from the same race, and par- 
taking, as they do, more of the habits and customs of 
'Russia, than of the rest of Europe ;* nor did it arise 
from con^mercial or agricultural distress, or from finan- 
cial impositions. 

It cannot be denied, that during the Russian admin- 
istration in Poland, many important improvements were 
eiSected ; nor that the physical, contimercial, and agricul- 
tural state of the country was prosperous. But the Poles 
had higher motives than mere pecuniary advantages ; 
they saw that the national character, the national exist- 
ence of their country, were to be obliterated ; and that 
patriotism, which animates even their rude serfs, bade 
them prefer to live poor, rather than not live Poles. We 



* In their late manifesto or.declaration of independence, the Poles 
said, ^ We have been influenced by no hatred against Russia, whose 
race and our own have a common origin. There was a time when 
we consoled ourselves for the loss of our independence in the reflec- 
tion, that though an union under the same sceptre might be injuri- 
ous to our particular interest, it would be the means of extending to 
a population of forty millions^ the enjoyment of free institutions. 
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repeat it, the great incentive to the late struggle, the in- 
centive which still exists, and must continue to exist, was 
the determination of the people to preserve their national 
existence, and not the immediate pressure of physical or 
political distress : a principle which may clearly be seen 
operating in every movement of Poland for the last forty 
years ; a principle, on which she founds her hopes of fu-> 
ture independence. 

We shall now hastily glance at the leading character- 
istics of the late struggle. They prove, not so much the 
talents of Polish generals, or the courage of Polish sol* 
diers,,for these have passed into a proverb ; as the extent 
to which the people of Poland have preserved those 
feelings which constitute a nation, de facto, whether it 
be independent, or in bondage. The leading points to 
whicii we propose to invite the reader's attention, are 
briefly these : — 

1 . The revolt, thoagh sudden, had been foreseen by 
the Poles as inevitaUe ; and though it burst forth before 
it was fully matured, more than four millions, who were 
burning with impatience for its appearance , hailed it with 
rapture ; and nearly ten millions would have been roused 
to action, bad it eventually triumphed. 

2. The cause was lost by the credulity and political 
inability of the chiefs, and by the dishonorable and un- 
justifiable interference of foreign powers, rather than 
crushed by the battalions of Russia. 

3. There is sHll a hope left, for Poland, — there is 
yet a probability, thai she may one day hold a high and 
respectable rank among the nations of the earth. 
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1. That the revolt was foreseen, and that prepara* 
tions had been making for it during several years, is 
evident from the internal politics of Poland ; from the 
open secession of every man of patriotism from the 
Russian party ; from the courageous eflbrts to maintain 
the constitution ; and from the formation of patriotic so- 
cieties, with the avowed purpose of restoring the inde- 
pendence of Poland. The. words of the illustrious 
Dombrowski, when near bis end, appear to have caus- 
ed the first associations. The veteran bad conceived 
some hopes from the fair promises of Alexander ; but 
he had buried them, and was nKHirning over their loss^ 
in 1818, when he said to the war-worn veterans who 
composed his household, * Is it not possible to kindle a 
flame from the hidden fire which burns in. the bosom of 
every patriot? Can we not arouse our countrymen to 
a sense that, to become independent and powerful as 
their ancestors, they have only to be confident in them- 
selves, to unite and to assert their independencreP' The 
society of frane-mafonnerie naiionahf and the Sodeti 
des Fauckeurs were formed immediately afterwards, 
and had extensive ramifications ; still more had been 
done by the SocieU patriotique nationahf the object 
of which was to defend the liberty and nationality of 
Poland, and to reunite in one body those portions of 
it which are divided among foreign governments. 

In 1821, we find the Russians actively engaged in 
putting down the secret societies ; and in 1825, notwith- 
standing the denial of Polish writers, it is evident that 
the patriotic associations were affiliated with the con- 
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spirators in Russia ; and that, from Petersburgh to War- 
saw, there was a secret chord which, if struck at one 
end, would vibrate to the other. That conspiracy, so 
extensive in its ramifications, and numbering, as it did, 
so many officers of the Russian army among its mem- 
bers, shows how precarious must be at this day the seat 
of a despot, whose dominions are accessible to the light 
of reason ; for, at the very fountain-bead of absolute 
power, and among the satellites of despotjsm, was form- 
ed an extensive plan for its overthrow, and the estab- 
lishment of a republic. 

The secret patriotic society not only extended its 
influence through the kingdom of Poland and Lithua- 
nia, but had numerous members in Yolhynia, Podolia, 
and even in the Ukraine ; — old provinces of Poland, 
which were supposed to have lost all attachment to 
her. The oath of initiation ran thus :— - 

* I swear, before my God and my country, and I 
' pledge my sacred honor, that I will exert all my 
' powers for the re-establishment of my beloved native 

* land ; and that, if necessary, I will sacrifice for her 

* independence, my forttme and my life. Reckless of 
'personal consequences, I will spare not the blood 

* either of a traitor, or of any one who shall be in action 
< against the good of my country. If I violate these 

* engagements, may the death of a dog and a traitor be 

* my lot ! may my name pass accursed, from mouth 

* to mouth, till the latest posterity, and may my body 

* be abandoned to the beasts of the forest ! — I call on 
' God to witness my sincerity, and strengthen my reso- 
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' lutions. Illustrious shades of Zolkiewski, Czarnieckiy 
^ Poniatowski, and Kosciuszko, inspire me with your 
^ sentiments, and watch over my actions ! ' 

Such was the oath of the patriots of Poland, who 
were obliged to meet at midnight, and to skulk through 
the streets to the place of rendezvous, disguised as 
peasants, or Jews, or laborers, in order to escape the 
argus eyes of the Russian police; whose oath of office 
may here be placed side by side with the one just 
quoted. It ran thus: — 

* I swear by the Almighty, in Trinity one and indi- 
' visible, by the holy Virgin Mary, mother of our Lord 
^ and Saviour Jesus Christ, before all the saints, and 
^ particularly my patron saint, that I will fulfil this pub- 
^ lie service with all zeal, and in the strict observance 
^ of all the articles of instruction which shall be read or 
' committed to me. I swear that I will at the same 
^time observe the most profound secresy about that 
^ which shall be confided or commanded by the royal 
^ authority ; that I will reveal nothing of it to my rela- 
^ tions, nor to other individuals of the police, nor to 
^ the heads of the police. 

' In case I should be removed from the police, or 

* from my present section, I swear never to reveal to 
< any one that which shall have been confided to me 
' by my chiefs, or my government ; and above ally I 
^ swear never to disclose to any one that this oath exists^ 

* nor that I have taken one,'* 

Lithuania, too, had her patriotic societies, formed 
with the express view of throwing off the Russian 
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yoke. That of the RayonnanSf planned by the heroic 
Zan, and that of the Philaretes^ both formed at Wilna, 
had an immense effect in spreading the flame of patriot- 
ism through Russian Poland ; from all the provinces 
of which, the young nobles and sons of Polish gentle- 
men resorted to the then flourishing university ; where 
some of the professors' chairs, in spite of Russian influ- 
ence, were filled by such men as Joachim Lelewel, 
'the idol of the Lithuanians, and one of those who 
have most adorned science and imagination by a happy 
application of them in their writings, and their eloquent 
lectures.' 

Let it be recollected, that these associations or con* 
spiracies were formed before the death of Alexander, 
on whose natural goodness of heart, and decided par- 
tiality for individual Poles, many patriots fondly count- 
ed ; that the accession of Nicholas, and the atrocious 
administration of Constantine, shut out every hope of 
the regeneration of Poland by any means but the edge 
of the sword; that thousands and tens of thousands of 
Poleis had imbibed the most liberal sentinfents during 
their sojourn in France and Italy ; and that a vast 
diffusion of knowledge had taken place all over the 
country, giving a good tendency to the never-failing 
patriotism of the nation. In fine, let it be recollected, 
that Nicholas was driven by fear to grant the assem- 
bling of the Diet in 1830 ; that the utmost efllbrts of 
the Russians were unable to prevent the election of 
many known patriots, and that, though the Emperor 
came to Warsaw in person to open the assembly, he 
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could not awe the opposition, or prevent it from pre- 
paring the impeachment of the ministers, for numerous 
violations of the charter. So liberal and so national a 
Diet was too dangerous to be tolerated^ and it was 
closed on the 28th of June. Then, at three hours 
after midnight, and after a stormy debate, the Diet- 
ines dispersed, but not until there bad been many 
fiery bursts of patriotic feeling. 

Just one month after this, the inhabitants of Paris 
struck that glorious blow, which rang like a death-knell 
in the ear of tyrants, and which sounded the reveille of 
freedom to enthralled Europe. Poland caught the 
sound, as it came swelling with the battle cry of Bel- 
gium and Brunswick, and shook her chains with an 
impatience which made her friends and enemies alike 
tremble; the first for her hopes, the second for their 
own safety. From that moment, the explosion became 
inevitable ; and cool*beaded patriots endeavored only 
to put it ofiT as long as possible, that greater prepara- 
tions might be made to render it general. A universal 
uneasiness und agitation pervaded the country, which 
the secret societies, and the most hot-headed of the 
youth could not conceal from the agents of the police, 
who swarmed to such a degree in Warsaw, and over 
the country, that no man was sure even of his own 
domestics. Strong measures were taken to keep the 
students of the University and the military schools 
from communicating with the citizens, but in vain. 
Secret meetings were held, and several periods were 
fixed on for ringing the alarum } but (bey were alter- 
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ed, for various reasons, until it was definitively decided, 
on the 28th of November, 1830, that a rising sliould 
take place the next day. It did so. The conspira- 
tors set fire to some houses in the evening, and rushed 
into the streets, crying < To arms ! to arms ! Poland 
is up ! God, for our country ! ' A band of fifteen 
daring youths dashed headlong over every obstacle, 
and burst into the palace of Constantine. The ordi- 
nary guard was sixty men ; but the conspirators count- 
ed not the cost ; they threw down every man they 
met, penetrated to the sleeping chamber of the Grand 
Duke, and almost grasped his night clothes, as he fled 
by a secret stairway. 

It was a dreadfully interesting and a spirit-^stirring 
night, that of the 29th of November, at Warsaw. The 
blaze of the burning buildings showed the conspira- 
tors, the students, and the cadets, running up and down 
the streets, shouting < To arms ! to arms ! hurrah for 
old Poland ! down with the tyrants ! ' The most zeal- 
ous of the inhabitants poured out of their houses, to 
fall upon and disarm the surprised Russians. By the 
dawn of day, they were driven from post to post, and 
beaten almost out of the city. In the words of Mr. 
Hordynski, — ^who relates with accuracy the commence- 
ment of the revolt, — * crowds flocked in from all sides 
to the public places. It was a scene never equalled. 
The whole population assembled without distinction of 
age, rank, or sex. Old men, who were pgst the use 
of swords, brandished their sticks and crutches, and 
recalled the days of Kosciuszko. Clergymen, civil 
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officersi foreigners, Jews, and even women and chil* 
dren, armed wkb pistob, mingled in the ranks/ 

It is important, for the establishment of our first 
point, to show the unanimous acclamation with which 
the signal for revolt was hailed by the population, not 
only the four millions of the kingdom of Poland, but 
that of the old provinces. Major Hordynski, — whose 
wprk is excellent rather as memoirs for the history of 
the campaign, than as a history in itself, — says, that 
in three days after the Russians were driven from 
Warsaw, 

* A regimeot of ehagaeurs arrived from Plock ; at 

* the same time arrived Col. Sierawski from Serock, 
' with his regiment. They were received with great 

* enthusiasm. New detachments from the provinces 
' marched into Warsaw every day. A truly affecting 

* sight it was, to see more than a thousand peasants, 

* and about fifty peasant girls, marching into the city 

* with clubs, scythes and weapons of every descrip- 

* tion.' 

Constantine stood trembling on the opposite bank of 
the Vistula ; he had with him a highly disciplined 
force of 5000 foot, 2500 artillery, and twenty-four 
pieces of cannon. Warsaw was all confusion ; a few 
bombs or hot shot might have set it in a blaze, yet so 
universal was the rising around, and behind him, that 
he was happy to accept the magfianimous offer of the 
Poles^ to let him retire unmolested to the frontier. 

^ The fourth, fifth and sixth days of December were 
^ remarkable days in the history of our revolution* 
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'Soldiers and peasants flocked in from all sides, from 
' all quarters of the country. In a short time, more 
Uhan five thousand peasants, armed with scythes, 
^ axes, and other weapons, were counted* Among 
< them were mor^ than two hundred peasant girls with 

* sickles.'* 

In the distant provinces of Russian Poland, the 
inhabitants felt the warmest enthusiasm m favor of theit 
brethren in the kingdom of Poland, whteh was dis- 
played by tumults and revolts. 

* The insurrection in Lithuania and Samogitia was 

* propagated with rapidity through all the departments. 
^ Wluit deserves especially to be noticed is, that in 
' Lithuania it was the peasants and the priests, togeth- 

* er with the youth of the academies, who first began 

* the revolt, and who were the most zealous defenders 
' of the common cause. From that moment the flames 
'spread to the departments of Wilna, Wilkomiers, 
' Rosseyny and Sasawla. In a few wedcs, more than 
' twelve towns were taken by storm, and the Russian 
' garrisons driven out and dispersed.' 

When we consider this rapid diffusion of the revolt 
in the old Polish provinces, and the unhesitating zeal 
with which thousands left their homes, and their in- 
terests, and cam^ pouring in from Russian, Prussian, 
and Austrian Poland, we cannot but conclude that the 
labors of the patriotic societies had gone far to prepare 
the whole people for a revolution. 

2. Poland was lost, rather by the credulity and po^ 

* Hordjrnski, p. 54. 
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Utieal ifiability of her chiefty and by the dishonorable 
and unjustijiabk interference of Prussia and ^ustriaj 
than crushed by the battalions of Russia. 

The appearances of discord between the two great 
parties in Poland were manifested within forty-eight 
hours after the Russians were driven from Warsaw ; 
the aristocracy and the republicans of the country 
exhibited their opposing iftferests almost immediaitely. 

The aristocracy was rejtresented by men of un- 
doubted patriotism, but who were sticklers for the 
honors, the privileges, and what they called the rights 
of their order ; men, whose age and whose secure 
possession of rank and riches made them unwilling to 
incur any risks. The republicans, whose representa- 
tive was the Patriotic Society, were young and fiery, 
but sincerely patriotic ; many were loose members of 
society, without much to risk i and those who had 
titles and estates were eager to stake them and their 
own blood upon one desperate throw for the liberty 
of their country. Improbable as it would appear from 
the character of the parties, the measures proposed 
by the latter, the clubbistsj as they were called, were 
the only ones which could have saved Poland. 

The first great error was the appointment of Chlo- 
picki to the Dictatorship. Although fie ivas as brave 
as his sword, and devoted to Poland, he had declared 
from the first that he did not believe in the possible 
success of the revolt ; and this should have kept him 
from the place. ' Bon Gineral, excellent soldat^ 
Chlopicki Stait fail le moins du tnonde pour une die- 
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taiure, 11 ne comprenait ni la politiquey ni la diplo^ 
matit ; U n^entendait rien non plus a une revoltUian 
sodale ; ausst^ au lieu de marcher avec la nation^ 
d?entrer dam It mouvtment^ il se jetta dans la risis* 
tance comme si la modSration pouvait servir avec des 
barbares ! Cette dictature^ dont U s^etait empari par 
suite d'une coterie aristocratiquej perdait la Pologne 
d son debut.'* Cblopicki was appointed Geueral in 
Chief on the first of December; four days before 
the Provisional Government created him Dictator. 
His first measures were marked by the spirit of the 
party he represented. His first great error, that of 
believing in the possibility of compromising honorably 
for Poland with the Emperor, led him into the second, 
that of allowing Constantine. and his troops to retire, 
when it was at his option to have captured them. 

It is indisputable, that Constantine was entirely in 
the power of the Poles. Cblopicki should have de- 
tained him as a prisoner and hostage ; and not, in the 
vain hope of softening Russia by a display of gener- 
ous magnanimity, have lost the immense advantage to 
Poland, of having a brother of the Czar, and several 
thousand of his troops, within the walls of Warsaw. 

The same belief in the possibility of negotiating, 
without terrifying Russia, caused Cblopicki to issue 
his almost traitorous order, that whoever should cross 
the fiontier of the kingdom, and attempt to raise th6 
old provinces, should be punished with death! He 
might indeed have issued such an order as it respected 

♦ Fayot, vol. III. p. 128, 
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Prussian and Austrian Poland; but as to Russian 
Poland, — ^as to Lithuania, where the flame of revolt 
bad already been kindled, and where expectant thou- 
sands only waited the signal from old Poland, — ^it was 
a death blow to the cause. Chlopicki held back with 
all his strength the bolt that was ready to burst upon 
Russia, until its force was almost entirely lost : he sent 
a deputation to St. Petersburg to attempt an arrange- 
ment ; but in the mean time made no necessary pre- 
parations to act, in case of their failure. Day after 
day, and week after week, were lost. The burning 
impatience of the Poles to carry the banner of old 
Poland to the very eastern limit of her frontier, was 
most unaccountably restrained ; and the army was 
neglected in the most shameful manner. There were 
murmurings, indeed, from all sides, and great efforts 
were necessary to induce the people to be quiet under 
such a system. One of the first communications of 
the Patriotic Society to the Provisional Government, 
while Constantino was yet near Warsaw, contained 
the following requisition : — 

* That Gen. Chlopicki receive an immediate order 
' to destroy or disarm the enemy ; that the citizens of 
' the provinces be authorized to organize the revolt in 
^ the interior ; that no negotiations be had with Con- 
^ stantine ; that it is necessary to take and keep him 
' as a guaranty of the nationality of Poland, and to 
* negotiate directly with St. Petersburg.' 

Vain promises were all that the waverers granted 
to the demands of the resolute ; and the more the 
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patriots manifested their impatience, the more liberally 
were they given ; but nothing decisive was done. 
The Diet, which assembled in twenty days after the 
breaking out of the revolt, confirmed the dictatorial 
power to Chlopicki.. To the astonishment of that 
body, he refused his assent to the celebrated Manifesto 
published by it on the 9th of January, 1831, in which ^ 
were set forth, in such strong and glaring colors, the 
wrongs and the resolutions of Poland. Meantime it 
was seen that there were no hopes of reconciliation 
with Russia, but upon conditions of absolute submis- 
sion; and then it was that public indignation against 
the measures, or rather half measures of Chlopicki, 
became so violent, that he was obliged to resign his 
dictatorial power. 

A supreme national council was instantly formed, 
under the Presidency of Prince Adam Czartoryski, 
which addressed the following proclamation to the im- 
patient army. 

* Soldiers ! General Chlopicki, to whom the nation 

* with unlimited confidence had given the supreme 
^ power, has resigned the glorious task of conducting 

* jou to combat. We will not examine the motives 

* which have induced the General to refuse his aid to 
^ the public cause in a moment so serious, and so crit- 

* ical for the country ; futurity shall be his judge. But 

* you, brave defenders of our liberty, on you depend 

* the destinies of the nation ; and you will not be dis- 
' couraged by diiBculties, nor dismayed by dangers.' 

Chlopicki's heart was as true, as his head was weak ; 
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he shnmlc indeed from the responsibility of the Dicta- 
torship, but he bared his bosom to the bayonets of the 

enemy, and fought in the ranks, to prove his derotion 

to his country. 

Mr. Hordynski observes, with great correctness, — 
' < The Dictatorship bad exercised a most unpropi- 

* tious influence upon our affairs* Every movement 
' had been retarded, and the most invaluable time lost. 

* Instead of the offensive^ the defemive was n&:essar%ly 
^ taken. We waited for the enemy on our own soil, 
^ and exposed that to his insults and his outrages. 
^ Even on this point, the patriots called on the gov- 

* ernment to take the offensive, but it was too late* 
^ It was soon seen that Chlopicki, by assuming a duty 
^ to which he was unequal, gave the first blow to the 

* rising fortunes of bis country. Two months passed 

* away, the inevitable moment of the conflict arrived, 
^ and the nation was obliged to march to the fight toith 
^ half the force whichy under an energetic adminisirm* 
^ tion, it would have wielded.^ 

The Polish army amounted to nearly 50,000 men, 
exceedingly well organized and provided ; that of 
Diebitsch exceeded 200 fiOOj all told ; and, as Mr. 
Hordynski remarks, — 

* If the very thought of commencing a war with 

* such disproportionate means, against such an dver- 

< whelming force, should seem to the reader little bet- 

* ter than madness, he will appreciate the energy and 

* courage with which it was supported, when he learns, 

< that in twenty days, from the 10th of February to 
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< the 2d of March, more than thirteen sanguinary bat- 
^ ties were fought with the eaemy, besides twice that 
^ jdumber of skirini8he6, in which, as we shall see, 
* the enemy was iipiformly defeated, and a fidl third 
' part of bis force annihilated*' 

The influence of the higher aristocracy had been 
exercised in the choice of the successor to Chlopicki 
in the comiiilBuid of the army, which fell upon Prince 
Radzivil, — a man whose patriotism and whose weak- 
ness, whose courage and whose incapacity, were alike 
notorious, and alike undisputed* He himself protest- 
ed that be fek himself incoitipetent to the task, and 
never mounted bis horse without Chlopicki by his side* 
The rapid and brilliant victories gained by the Poles 

< were not the result of any general system ; they 
were victories of detail, executed with energy and 
rapidity, and (or which we were indebted to the gen- 
erals of divisions and brigades, and the colonels of 
raiments*' * 

The dreadful battle of Grokow, which was fought \ 
within sight of Warsaw, and where 40,000 Poles 
withstood and defeated the whole Russian army of 
more than 150,000 men, was gained, as tlie Poles 
say, ^ no one knew how,' — and yet, it was gained. 
Nearly 15,000 Russians lay weltering on that plain, 
which has since borne the name of the ^ forest of the 
dead ;' several thousand priscMiers were taken by the 
Poles, and the astounded Diebitsch was obliged to 

• HbtdyiMlBi, p^ 129; 
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draw ofF bis forces id confusion to the forest of Mi- 
losna. That was one of those critical moments, when 
fortune's flood may be turned hj a straw ; and if Po- 
land bad had a man of talent at her bead, at this pe- 
riod of her rising fortunes, the star of Russia might 
have paled before her. Military men are agreed in 
the opinion, that Radzivil should have followed up bis 
advantages ; even Chlopicki would probably have told 
him to do so ; but be had been severely wounded, 
and carried senseless from the field, and the com* 
mander in chief dared not to think for himself. 
' Nothing was wanting, biit a skilful commander, to 
ensure the entire destruction of the Russian army.' 

The 25th of February was a day, when, on the plains 
of Grokow, as on a sort of theatre, there was a brilliant 
representation of Polish courage and Polish devotion ; 
but the next day presented a more touching spectacle 
of religious gratitude, of female devotion, and manly 
virtue. The city of Warsaw was one wide temple, 
whose walls could not contain the cries of thanksgiving 
and praise, which went up to the throne of God ; where 
the soldier, who the day before had heard unflinching 
the arrows of death whistling by his ears, now sunk 
down upon his knees in prayer ; where the females tore 
their robes to bind the wounds of their defenders, and 
the chiefs of the Government and the officers of the 
' army, assembled to deliberate, displayed the most sub-* 
Ume disinterestedness and devotion. Radzivil came 
forward, and insisted upon giving up the command, to 
which he found his abilities entirely inadequate. A 
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council was held upon the course to be pursued in the 
military movements; and then it was that John Skrzjr- 
necki, who but three months before was serving as a 
colonel, proposed a plan of campaign, which he illus- 
trated with such force and perspicuity, as to convince 
the council that he possessed great military abilities. 
As he had covered himself with glory in many actions, 
and gained theilove. of the army, he was fnstantly 
chosen commander in chief of all the forces. 

The promotion of so young an officer to this high / 
post was not, however, without some political view^^ 
The aristocracy, in a moment of enthusiasm, yielded 
to the party of the mouvement; but they renewed their' 
efibrts, and tried to gain the new commander. In the' 
bosom of ^ne man, the shame of being superseded, 
and envy of another's elevation, rankled till it changed 
him to a Gend : Krukowiecki, the second in command 
to Chlopicki, from that moment meditated the treason 
which he afterwards (committed. 

Had Skrzynecki been allowed to follow the im- 
pulse of his own heart, it would have been better for 
Poland, but he was soon entangled in the meshes of 
party. His first fault was an attempt to open a nego- 
tiation with Diebitscb, for settling the affairs of Poland 
without further effiision of blood ; for both the Russians 
and the Poles construed it into a sign of fear. Die- 
bitscb haughtily repelled his advances; and Skrzynecki, 
hastily drawing his sword, thus addressed his army : — 

* Soldiers ! prepare yourselves for the fight ! there 
< remains now no other resource but to conquer, or die 
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< honorably for our country. Soldiers ! it may be that 

< we shall conquer, — it may be that we shall die ; but 
'if the decree has gone forth on high, that the Poles 
^must perish, then the enemy of humanity, trampling 

< oyer our graves, will advance to the heart of Europe, 
' the phantom of despotism will wither, with his gorgon 
^ look, all civilization, and mock at those governments 
^ and at those people, who are now so indifferent to our 

* cause, and sit vegetating behind us in selfish inaction/ 

A French writer forcibly remarks, — 

^ Tant que Skrzynecki restera fidele k cet engage* 
^ment il sera glorieux et vainqueur, mais d£3 qu^it 
( voudra negocier ou se laisser diriger par la diplomatie 
' du centre de PEuropoy des. qu'il ne poursuivr^ pitia 

* sur tous les points rennemi> il cessera d'etre VhomHMi 

* essentiel aux Polonais, il ouvrira la porte ^ Plntrigue 

* et ^ la trabison, et la Pologne tombera/ 

Let those who cry out upon the folly nnd madness 
of the Polish revolt, only look at the change which took 
place betweoji the time of Skrzynecki 's election, and 
the defeat of the Russians at Igani on the 9th of April, 
and they will cease their clamor. They will find that 
again and again had Poland crossed swords with Rus* 
sia, and come off conqueror; die divisions of General 
Rosen had been broken up, that of Gkismar defeated, 
smd Diebitscfa himself, with the main army, had been 
obliged to fall back rapidly frcm before Warsaw, baf* 
fled in his attempts on that city, and seriously alarmed 
for his own safety. The provinces were all in com- 
motion ; there was a burst of indignant reproof heard 
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Bven in the centre of Rifssia* and the old Ukraine re- 
sounded with the cry, ^ To arms ! to arms ! ' 

But Skrzynecki neglected to take advantage of these 
circumstances : a good soldier, but nothing more than 
a soldier, he only thought of organizing his forces so 
as to meet the Russians in the field ; while his true pol* 
icy would have been to avoid general engagements, 
to organize the •revolt in the provinces and through all 
old Poland, by calling in the serfs, and the bourgeoisie^ 
to a participation of all the privileges of citizens. He 
attempted, indeed, to retrieve his error when it was too 
late, by dispatching Chlapowski with a body of men to 
aid the Lithuanians, and he effected his object by a 
master stroke of military tactics ; the rest of the expe- 
dition, however, was miserably managed, and in conse- 
quence entirely failed. Gielgud and Chlapowski re- 
treated across the Prussian frontier, and laid down 
their arms ; while the hardy Dembinski, by a retreat 
which deserves to be ranked with that of the ten thou" 
sandf, reached Warsaw in safety. But all the courage 
and all the successes of the Polish army were rendered 
unavailing by the timidity or the inability of the gov- 
ernment, composed, as we have seen, of members of 
the old aristocracy. We would fain hope that the de- 
lays, the half measures, and the want of vigorous ac- 
tion on the part of Skrzynecki, arose from the tram- 
mels of party, and not alone from his fatal hope of the 
intercession of foreign powers to arrange the affairs of 
Poland. 

Be that as it may, some or all of these causes were 

F* 



acting most deleteriously od the interests of the coun- 
try. Paskewitcb, assutning the command, immedi- 
ately began to act on the offensive: he advanced 
towards Warsaw, at the moment when the news of 
the failure of the Lithuanian expedition had spread 
gloom over that city. There were loud cries of dis- 
content at the indecision and weakness of govern- 
ment ; the character of Skrzynecki was assailed, and 
men began to see that the country was in peril from 
the faults of its head ; when, to crown all, a plot was 
discovered for the delivery of the city to the Russians, 
in which several men of note were engaged. Then 
was apparent the culpable neglect of government in 
allowing the Russian prisoners, and other dangerous 
persons, such liberty to corrupt the disaffected Poles. 
Krukowiecki, the Judas who had been plotting to be- 
tray his country, ever since he was superseded by 
Skryznecki, now renewed all his intrigues, and excited 
the mob to deeds of violence. They seized upon the 
persons accused of treason, . and in their fury hung 
them in the streets : they furiously demanded a change 
in the government, and in the person of the command- 
er in chief; and they obtained it. Krukowiecki, who 
was on the spot, who had bis agents at every corner, 
and who had somehow obtained the character of being 
a man of stern resolution, and of daring courage, and, 
though without great knowledge or judgment, of Ro- 
man virtue, was appointed to fill the post of General- 
issimo. He instantly took measures to deliver War- 
saw to the advancing Russians* He sent the main 
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body of the troops to the right bank of the Vistalt. 
When Paskewitcb was thundering at the gates of the 
devoted city, defended so gallantly by the National 
Guard alone, Krukowiecki made every effort to induce 
the Diet to demand an amnesty ; but that body, which 
sat deliberating amid bursting bombs, and burning 
bouses, repelled his proposals with indignation ; nor 
could the wild roar of war silence the voices of the 
now suspicious deputies, who q^ied * Rather will we die 
here in our places, than stain the honor of our coun- 
try/ At midnight the traitor was deposed, a new gov- 
ernor of the city was named,, and new vigor given to 
the fainting defenders of the walls. 

' Avant minuit le nouveau gouverneur entra en 
'fonctlons; un combat sanglant, dignement soutenu 
^par la valeur seule des Polonais, durait encore* 
^ L'ombre de I'immortel general Sowinski planait sur 
^ les trente mille Moscovites tombes devant Varsovie.' 

But Warsaw fell, and the government and the most 
distinguished of the citizens retired with the main 
body of the army under the new generalissimo Rybin- 
ski. Instead, however, of instantly concentrating the 
army, and presenting, as might have been done, a 
force of 50,000 men, it was kept in three divisiona ; 
each of which, after offering a vain resistance to the 
masses of Russians which followed them, were obliged 
to cross the frontiers into the Prussian or Austrian 
dominions, and lay down their arms. It ought to be 
remarked that the first corps was prevented from join- 
ing the main body, by a reiianee on a 9olemn pledge^ 
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given by Paskewitch at the capitulaiionj that they 
should be permitted to do so; and that Romarino, 
who commanded the second division, refused to obey 
the order of the commander in chief for a junction. 

So much for the incapacity, the indecision, and the 
treason which marked the conduct of the chiefs during 
the late struggle* We have now to allude, to the 
policy of the cabinets of Prussia, Austria, and France; 
and we shall see, that .while their conduct explains 
much of the otherwise apparent folly and weakness of 
the Polish government, and especially of the conduct 
of Skrzynecki, it had an immense influence in procur- 
ing the fall of Poland. 
<^ Prussia, we know, endeavored by every possible 
means to prevent any supplies, even of provisions, 
from reaching the Poles through her territories ; she 
imprisoned all those foreigners or others, whom she 
could seize on their journey towards Poland ; and yet 
the Russian armies drew directly from Prussia those 
supplies, without which they would have been reduc- 
ed to great distress. The world knows the critical 
situation to which the army of Diebitsch was reduced, 
a few weeks before his death. Military men, suppos- 
ing that Prussia would be neutral, pronounced his 
retreat to be inevitable. Diebitsch was not the man 
to lie still, and Major Hordynski, among others, 
remarks, — 

^ If then the Russian army undertook nothing, it 
^ was in consequence of their critical situation. We 
< can in fact assume, that it was theiu intention to evac- 
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* tiate the country ; for^ to have obtained suf^lies by 

* their own means was almost impracticable. When 

* therefore this army remained there, it was only be* 
' cause it was fed by Prussia ^ who did not scruple 
' openly to aid them in their perilous position, by send* 

* ing enormous transports by the roads of Neyden- 
^ burg and Mlawa. It was these transports which 

* saved the Russian army from the utmost extremity. 

* I leave to the reader then to judge, whether it was 
' with one enemy alone that the Poles had to contend.' 

Many instances occurred, in which bodies of Rus* 
sian troops were forced by the Poles across the fron* 
tier of Prussia. These were albwed to return with 
their arms ; while the Poles, in similar cases, were 
always kept prisoners. Austria was guilty of a more 
outrageous act in. the capture of the army of Dwer- 
nicki, ' the cannon provider.' He was resisting the 
attack of a superior Russian force, with one of bis 
wings resting on the Austrian frontier : the Russians, 
in order to outflank him, crossed the line of neutral 
ground. Dwernicki, with a half backward wheel, 
drew his wing further into the interior, and the fight- 
ing continued there, when the Austrian forces marched 
up to preserve the neutrality of their territory. Dwer- 
nicki was obliged to surrender his army to the Aus- 
trians as prisoners, wkUe the Russians were allowed to 
withdraw! 

We shall content ourselves with citing these two 
from among the numerous acts in violation of neutral- 
ity, by the neighboring powers ; and shall now allude 
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to what it is more difficult to support by tangible evi- 
dence, viz. tbe manner in which Poland was cajoled 
by the different cabinets of Europe. The policy of 
Prussia and Austria^ was openly and avowedly hostile 
to the cause of Poland, while that of France and 
England tended indirectly, but as certainly , to ruin it. 
There are undeniable proofs before the world, that 
the Frqpch cabinet persuaded the Polish Government' 
to check the energy of its people ; and pledged their 
national honor that, in case it were done, an interven-^ 
tion should save Poland from Russia. Louis Phil- 
ippe, from his royal throne, and as the august organ 
of the French people, assured the chamber of Depu- 
ties, ^ that the independence of Poland should be se- 
cured ;' la nationaJite de la Pologne he perira pas I 
and the Deputies shouted back an enthusiastic assent, 
and a hearty Amen. 

The President of the National Government, the 
venerable Prince Czartoryski^ than whom a more 
honorable and honest man lives not on earth, says in 
his correspondence with Lafayette, — 

*But we relied on the magnanimity and 'wisdom of 

* the cabinets : trusting to them^ we have not availed 

* oursdves of all the resources which were at our com^ 

* mand, both exterior and interior. To secure the 

* approbation of the cabinets, to deserve their confi- 

* dence, and to obtain their support, we never depart* 
' ed from the strictest moderation ; by which modera- 

* tion we paralyzed many of the efforts, which might 
'have saved us in these latter days. But for the 
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* promises of the cabinets^ we sJiould have been able to 
^strike a blow which perhaps wotUd have been de^ 

* dsive** 

Did our limits allow it, we could cite many facts of 
similar tendency to the above, all going to prove that 
from the very outeet of the struggle, the Polish Pro^ 
visional Government was induced to restrain the ardor 
of the people^ and to prevent the revolt of the old 
Provinces^ merely bji the hope of conciliating the other 
cabinetSy and of obtaining the fulfilment of the prom- 
ises they had made to secure the independence of Po- 
land. France incurred the most signal disgrace and 
obloquy, on account of the violation of her pledges ; 
yet she was not acting merely from her own impulse, 
and we believe that when the diplomacy of the day 
shall be given over to history, it will be seen that Eng- 
land prevented France from interfering in favor of 
Poland. But we trust we have said enough to prove 
our second statement, viz. that in the last struggle^ 
Poland was lost by the credulity y the misconduct^ and 
the political inability of her chiefs, and by the dis- 
honorable and criminal interference of foreign potoersj 
rather than crushed by the battcdions of Russia. 

3. There is still a hope left for Poland : there is yet 
a probability y that she may hold a high and respect- 
Me rank among the nations of the earth. 

We are aware that this may sound strangely in the 
ears of those, who consider only the status quoy but 
when we reflect on the eternal and immutable law of 
nature, — by the effect of which njen of the same 
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deseent, the same language, the same religion and 
Gustomsy living in one neighborhood, must have a con<- 
tinual tendency to unite, in spite of the artificial and 
temporary distinctions which may have ranged them 
in different classes ;-^when we consider that this great 
tendency is continually surging, and swelling, and 
beating against the partition walls which divide Europe, 
«-*-we cannot but prophesy that it must finally sweep 
them away ; and when we try to penetrate futurity, 
and divine the state of Europe after the coming strug- 
gle, between the two great principles which now agitate 
it shall be finished, in the only way in which it can be 
finished, we cannot but hope for Poland a full share in 
the benefits of the change. The time is rapidl}*^ ap- 
proaching, when the treaty of Vienna shall be of no 
more political weight than a papyrus from Pompeii ; 
and it is to the great struggle which shall rend that and 
all other compacts of the kings against the people, 
that Poland is to look for the only chance of her 
regeneration. 

It is alike important and dilSScult to ascertain to what 
extent Poland really exists at this day, and how large 
a population may be said to be truly Polish. It is 
not, as the Poles themselves tell us, the same as when 
Zolkiewski thundered at the gates of Moscow ; the 
twenty millions, which Poland then possessed, have 
been much diminished ; but not down to the four 
millions who formed the Russian Province, misnamed 
the kingdom of Poland. 

Part of Prussian I^oland is irrecoverably lost ; for it 
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has become Germanised; its feelings and sympathies 
with the common mother -land have been supplanted 
by other ties. The same is true of a small part of 
what Austria seized upon ; — and although scarcely 
any of the inhabitants of Russian Poland have become 
Russianisedy yet, from certain local circumstances, 
they no longer consider the cause of Poland as pecu- 
liarly interesting to them. Still there remain from 
ten to twelve millions of inhabitants, who affectionately 
regard Poland as ' their own, their native land.' 

The late struggle, which is still so fresh in our 
memories, sufficiently proves the feelings of the four 
millions of Poles who engaged in it. The revolts in 
the old provinces attest their impatience of Russian 
bondage ; but Russia holds, besides these, eight mil- 
lions of Polish subjects, not all of whom can be count- 
ed upon as interested in the question. Lithuania 
properis undoubtedly so ; and we shall find the feeling 
of patriotism growing fainter as the degree of civiliza- 
tion decreases. In old Samogitia, the nobles or gen- 
tlemen are patriotic to a high degree, but the people 
are so deeply plunged in ignorance and superstition, 
as to be deaf to the calls of country ; and the same 
is the case in the Ukraine. We have seen with what 
enthusiasm the Lithuanians received the news of the 
revolution at Warsaw, and how, in spite of the unac- 
countable conduct of the Polish Government, it spread 
through the whole province. — - 

* That heroic people commenced the revolution 
' without any ammunition, or any arms but their 

o 
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' implemeots of husbandry. Provided, in most cases^ 
' with clubs alone, they abandoned all, to unite in our 
^ aid, and fought with courage and success for nearly 
' two months against the different Russian corps, be-* 
' fore the corps of Gielgud and Chlapowski arriyed. 
^ These, instead of succoring them, by the misconduct 
^ of their generals, sacri6ced the Lithuanians as well 

* as themselves, and gave tlie first downward impulse 

* to our cause.' 

Lithuania then, in spite of the oppression of the 
Russians, and their inhuman attempts to trample down 
all patriotism, may be still counted on securely as 
Polish, and as ready to form with Poland one people. 

As to the Prussian provinces, we have observed 
that they are mostly lost to Poland, unless in the case 
of the. dissolution of the Prussian power. Prussia 
has managed her share of Poland much better than 
the other two spoilers : she has done much toward 
amalgamating the people with her own: she has near- 
ly accomplished that, against which Jean Jacques 
Rousseau cautioned the Poles, when he said, ^ If you 
cannot prevent your enemies from swallowing you, at 
least do not allow them to digest you J Prussia has near^ 
ly digested her portion, while the enormous one gorged 
by Russia has given her many an hour of nightmare, un- 
easiness, and torment. There stilt exists, however, in 
some parts of Prussian Poland, and particularly in the 
Grand Duchy of Posen, an enthusiastic attachment 
to old Poland, which displayed itself during the last 
war, by the great contributions raised, and the effectual 
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succor sent across, the frontier, in men, horses, and am- 
munition. Poland may count upon part of the country 
bordering on the Baltic, and may there obtain what 
wUI be necessary for her as an independent nation, a free 
communication with the ocean.* 

* The better to effect her project of Germanising 

< Poland,' says a Polish writer, * Prussia made use of 

* one infernal method ; taking advantage of the distress 

* caused by the war of partition, the government offer- 
*ed to loan money to the nobles at usurious interest: 

* the latter, being lavish in expenses, accepted the offer, 
' and the government thus had the means of getting 

* possession of their lands, and reoderbg them home- 

< less.' 

* So com{>lHely hare the political relatiooa of Poland changed, 
that to talk of a Polish fleet would 'seem as strange, as to hear of a 
troop of cavalry in Venice ', nevertheless, at one time the mer- 
chants of Poland traded in their own ships with Holland, and 
England, and Spain. There was also a naval force kept ap by the 
government, which was so active in the war with Sweden, that 
we find Elizabeth of England writing in great wrath to the king 
of Poland, to complain of her merchant vessels, which were in the 
service of Sweden, being captnred by the admiral Szerpink* 
Dantsig was the principal naval depdt; the situation of which 
place, at the mouth of the Vistula, renders it a most important port 
for Prussia : but it would be doubly valuable to a nation like Po» 
land, possessing the immense and fertile valley df that river, which 
can roll down whole forests of timber, and countless cargoes of 
grain. Poland is now completely cut off from the sea; but in the 
event of a regeneration, she must extend her frontier to it, and we 
may see in Dantzig or Memel important arsenals, whence the 
white eagle of Poland shall stretch his flight over the Baltic, and 
the ocean. 
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Of the four millions of subjects which Austria counts 
in her Gallician territories, nearly two millions are 
Poles, who preserve, to a great degree, all their na- 
tional feelings, and are ardent lovers of their old and 
common country. 

It is rather remarkable that Austria, who was the 
least criminal of the three partitioning powers, and who 
seemed forced by the other two to partake of the spoil, 
should have been the^one to exercise the greatest op- 
pression upon the country which fell to her share. 
While Prussia endeavored to incorporate her part with 
the rest of her territory by the ties of common interest, — 
and Russia for a time tried to improve the wealth and 
prosperity of hers, in order to render it more valuable 
to herself, — Austria pursued an opposite policy. She 
destroyed the University of Cracow, and the superior 
schools through the country : she drained Gailicia of 
her men and her produce, and impoverished the coun- 
try by her outrageous exactions. ' Ainsi la noblesse de 
cette province, une des plus riches de la Pologne, n'a- 
t-elle pu encore se relever de la mis^re ou Tout plong^e 
les exactions du gouvernement.' Her Polish posses- 
sions have been, and are a constant subject of uneasi- 
ness to Austria : she was glad to consent to their being 
annexed to Poland proper, which arrangement made a 
secret article of her treaty wuh Napoleon before he 
set off for Moscow ; and she was to have had an offset 
' in Illyria. During the last struggle, Gailicia was kept 
quiet only by the greatest efforts on the part of Austria ; 
but all her efforts availed not to prevent the young and 
daring from crossing the frontier. Those who could 
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not go themselves, sent aid in money ,^ and whole regi- 
ments were equipped and supported by the Poles of 
Austria. 

A most interesting document, which has lately ap- 
peared in Gallicia^ will show us the slate of feeling 
there, at the same time that it sets forth the kind of 
treatment the Poles are at this moment receiving from 
Russia. Austria allows a sort of provincial government 
to Grallicia, which is administered by a body called the 
Deputation of the States of Gallicia, hut which is so 
limited in power, that it is but a mockery to call it a 
representation of the people. However, it has lately 
been so far aroused by the cruelties of the Russians to 
their brethren since the last revolution, that it address- 
ed a remonstrance to the emperor of Austria, in which 
it says/— 

'You have deigned, Sire, to afford an asylum to those 
^ of our coiAfitrymen, who sought refuge in this Prov- 
, ince : you have felt pity for their sufferings : your in- 
'tercession with the Emperor of Russia in their behalf, 
'obtained for them a full amnesty. 

' Promises of peace and forgiveness were sent unto 
'them. Proclaimed by your commissioners, these 
' promises were believed by the unfortunate refugees. 
' But scarcely had they begun to regain their devas- 
' tated homes, and to collect their scattered families, — 
' a special deputation had scarcely carried to St. Peters- 
' burgh thanks extorted by terror, when an ukase, dated 
'on the first of May, was suddenly issued, compelling 
S all those who were pardoned, to enter the Russian 
o* 
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^military service, if the name of service can be given 
^ to an exile worse than death. Hidden during fifteen 
^ years in the steppes of Asia, confounded in Siberia 
^ in the ranks of a barbarous soldiery, — separated from 
^ all that can attach them to life,-— exposed to the most 
^humiliating punishments, — these unhappy men will 
' never again see their country, nor even Europe* The 
' groans of our expiring brethren will be lost among the 
^ rocks of Caucasus, and in the deserts of Tartary, — 
^ groans of despair, at witnessing your Majesty's 
' humane intentions, and generous wishes, so cruelly 
' disappointed. 

* But it is not enough, that, under pretext of crime, 
' there has been torn from some, more than death itself 

* could rob them of; that they are deprived of their 

* names, and numbered as cattle ; that their heads are 
' shaved, and that they are chained to long iron bars, 
' in order to be conducted to the pestiferous mines of 
' Siberia, or to the icy regions of Kamtschatka. It is not 
^ enough, that, in contempt of the amnesty granted, — 
^in contempt of the solemn promises given to the 

* Poles, that they should never be carried beyond the 

* frontiers of Europe, — they wore shamefully trans- 
^ ported in whole masses into Asia, under pretext of 
' Russian military service. It is not enough, that a 

< complete annihilation awaits the whole of the present 

< race : an implacable sj)irit of vengeance, exercised 

< even against the youngest of the rising generation, 

* aims at its total extermination. Infants, requiring all 

* the tender care of their mothers, are, under a pre- 
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' tended solicitude, torn from their arms, and carried 
^ away far to the North, there to be brought up in a 
< new language, and under a foreign religion and for- 
' eign customs. Human nature recoils at these de- 
* tails, which have been proved by incontestible evi- 
^ dence. Mothers, too, driven to desperation by the atro- 
^ cities they ha^e witnessed, have been seen to plunge 
^poniards into the bosoms of their own children.' 

Were space left us, we might show that Volhynia 
and Podolia partake largely with Lithuania and 
Gallicia in their patriotic attachment to Old Poland. 
We shall content ourselves with quoting the words of 
a generous Volhynian, who writes thus:— 

' L'insurrection de la Volhynie, de laPodolie, et de 
llJkraine, sera pen celebre dans les annales de la 
strategic ; mais elle sera certainement consacr^e dans 
I'histoire de Phumanite. Des obstacles nombreux et 
presque insurmontables semblaient devoir s'opposer k 
cette revolution. Cependant malgr6 un esclavage de 
tant d'annees; malgre les tentatives faites pour exci- 
ter les laboreurs k separer leur cause* de celle des 
proprietaires ; malgre la precaution qu'on avait prise 
d'enlever aux citoyens leurs armes, il fut impossible 
de comprimer I'elan de I'indignation gen^reuse, de 
Tamour d'afiranchissement, qui embrasait rapidement 
les coeurs Polonaises. A la nouvelle que I'aigle blanc 
venait de reprendre son vol sur la Vistule, la jeunesse 
s'empressa dejompre ses etudes, l^s laboreurs d'aban- 
donner leurs travaux; tous les habitans saisirent le 
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* glaive, lequel, serr6 jusqu'alors^ attendait I'heure de 
\ la vengeance et de la liberty.' ^ 

Who, that refiects on the warmth of this feeling, 
and on the sacrifices wiiich it has mduced Poles in all 
ages tomake, can believe that they would hesitate a 
moment about making common cause against their 
spoilers, were there a rational hope of success ; and 
who that knows Europe can deny, that there is every 
appearance of a general breaking up of the present 
system ? If this be so, t^e have proved our third posi- 
tion, that there is yet a hope Irftfar Poland; there is 
yet a probability^ that she may one day hold a high 
and respectable rank among the nations of the earth. 

Long and tedious as we fear we have made this ar- 
ticle, we cannot close it without touching on the un- 
happy state of those Pdes who were driven from their 
country, on account of their participation in the late 
struggle. We allude not to those who languish in 
Russian dungeons,*-*Hior to those who are driven in 
hordes, with shaven heads and fettered arms, towards 
the mines of 'Siberia ; — for it makes the heart sick to 
think that our fellow-men can be guihy of such atroci- 
ties, and that their victims are far beyond human aid, 
or even the reach of human sympathy ;-^but we al- 
lude to those of Poland's bravest and best, who are 
living, unhappy and persecuted exUes, in the different 
countries of Christian Europe. 

We have stated, that after the fall of Warsaw, most 
of the distinguished patriots of Poland followed the 
army to the frontier, and went into voluntary exile. 
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They dispersed themselves in Prussia, Austria, and 
the German States ; and more than five thousand of 
them wandered as far as France. They are now 
mourning there over the loss of their country, their 
homes, their wives, and their children ; and though 
they have the sympathy of the French people, they 
are most shamefully persecuted by the government. 
Their situation has become so irksome, — France has 
so far demeaned herself in order to please the Holy 
Allies, as to alarm the exiles for their future situation, 
and make them think seriously of leaving Europe for- 
ever. Their Committee, who may be considered as 
the representatives of Poland, have addressed them- 
selves to the President of the United States, to know 
how far our government would favor their removal to 
this country, en masse; and no notice having been 
taken of the application, they have lately addressed 
the inhabitants of the country at large, demanding 
whether there is a corner in our wide land, where 
the broken soldier and the worn-out patriot may toil 
in peace for their daily bread. We blush for our 
country to say, that not only no notice has been taken 
of these appeals to our humanity, but that they have 
not been generally republished in the newspapers. 
This ought not so to be ; — this would not be, we are 
certain, if the people were aware of the unhappy 
situation of these applicants. Unfortunately, an im- 
pression prevails that we can do nothing for Poland, 
and the subject is laid aside. But we have our duties 
to God, and to ourselves ; and we ought to make an 
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effort to fulfil them, be the prospect of their utility 
ever so faint. If the people ^ould hot speak out their 
will, if the government would act in a manly and Chris- 
tian, and not in a diplomatic manner, it would do 
something for the honor of the age, for the character 
of the human race, by proclaiming its detestation of 
the atrocities of another government towards suffering 
millions. It would record in the page of history, 
its solemn protest against them, by stretching out a 
helping hand to the persecuted victim of despotism, and 
receiving the homeless exile. There are times and 
cases, when the ordinary rules of diplomacy and inter- 
national courtesy should be disregarded, and when ail 
other considerations should yield.to the claims of out-, 
raged humanily. 

But, at least, let not the people of this country be 
outdone by those of England, in efforts for the Poles. 
The friends of humanity in London have formed 
themselves into a society, called the ' Literary Associa- 
tion of the Friends of Poland ; the object of which is, 
to keep up the public interest in the fate of that coun- 
try, and add to that force of public opinion, which is 
every day becoming more and more formidable to 
despots. The good effects of this society, which is 
presided over by the generous Campbell, have already 
become evident. We have before us the first number 
of a monthly periodical, published by them, under 
the title of ^ Polonia, or Monthly Report on Polish 
Afi[airs ; ' which, whUe it almost freezes us with hor- 
ror at the detail of the barbarities oow committed in 
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Poland, says, neyenhelesa^ one extenuating word for 
fauman nature^ By announcing the rising feeling of 
indignation among the British publk^, and the forma- 
tion of branch^ societies in the country. 

To the people of England, the Poles h^ve made no 
direct appeal ; to the people of this country they have. 
They looked to America with confident expectation 
of sympathy ; because the little aid sent from this coun- 
try to them duritig their struggle, having been applied 
immediately to the people, and not to the govern- 
ment, had the effect of making them give us ten times 
the credit we deserve ; and a prooi' of the kindred 
feeling with which they regard us may be seen in the 
fact, that in the arms of their National Committee, 
they have intertwined our flag with that of France 
and Poland. 

Shall we do nothing to merit this feeling of partial- 
ity? The Poles ask not of us bread,-^ey ask not 
money ,-^— though God knows that from our full coffers, 
and overflowing granaries, a little might be spared to 
the starving exile ; but they ask us to unite our voices 
to the cry of indignant England, and add our mite 
to that force of public opinion, which is their sole hope 
for the moment. Shall we refuse them this ?^— nay, 
shall we not grant them more ? Shall we not say to the 
persecuted patriots, ' Come here, and ye shall find 
rest; — we have lands rich as your own plains, and 
rivers as broad as your own Vistula, on whose bank 
you may build a new Warsaw, which the sword of no 
Suvaroff shall everreach?' Such language, though 
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perhaps at variance with the forms of diploroacj, 
would be generous, manly, and christian. It would 
be language, in which the free and generous people of 
America ought to protest to posterity, that they had 
no part nor lot in the iniquitous and inhuman policy 
of Europe. 

P. S. Hundreds of these exiles have now landed on 
our shores; — they say they were forced to leave Europe ; 
and we believe them, for we have ourselves seen them 
there subjected to treatment disgraceful to Christians 
and to human beings. We have seen the Polish soldiers 
near tlie frontiers of Russia, after resisting every attempt 
to persuade them to cross the lines— subjected to cold 
and hunger and want; and when they resisted all 
this, they were fired upon by the regular troops of 
Prussia ! Yes ! the war-worn, shivering, starving sol- 
diers of Poland (who, under a solemn pledge of pro- 
tection had laid down their arms to the Prussians,) 
were fired upon, because they would not return to 
their country; and their blood, poured out at Dir- 
chan and Marienburg, must ever rest a foul stain 
on the escutcheon of Prussia. We were with these 
men in their day of trial ; — we saw their sufferings, and 
heard their groans,— and while we deplored the fell 
spirit of the policy which animated their persecutors, 
we could not but be proud of human nature, when we 
witnessed the spirit manifested by the sufiferers. Unde- 
pressed by misfortune, unmoved by the dark prospect 
before them, cut off from communication with their 
officers, and without a single source of consolation,, 
they retired to the forests, armed themselves with clubs, 
and determined to die rather than cross the frontier, 
and be forced to serve in the Russian ranks. We had 
heard and read much of devoted patriotism, but never 
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seen such .a striking exemplification of its force, as in 
these , poor exiled soldiers of Poland ; for even those 
who bad been wounded in the affairs with the Prus- 
sians, seemed to regret oa\y that tliey could not have 
poured out their blood on their native soil, and in strife 
with the bated enemies of their country. 

It is the strength of this feehng, it is the stern reso- 
lution never to live under the Russian yoke, that has 
brought .these wanderers to our abores. The Austrian 
government gave them their choice between returning 
to Poland, and being transported to America ; and 
they did not hesitate : they had heard of this country, 
as the far off home of liberty : they had heard of 
Americans, as a .prosperous, intelligent, and generous 
people ,; ibe cfa^^ring cry of sympathy and approba- 
tion, which we sent across the Atlantic, reached and 
cheered tliem in the dark hour of their country's ago- 
oay.; and they said, * Among such a people we cannot 
puffer ; on their shores we can rest awhile from oqr 
toih, and find a temporary home, while watching for 
the summons from Poland to recommence that strug- 
gle for liberty, wbiqh will never cease while Poles 
exist.' 

And God grant that they be not bitterly disappoim- 
ed ; God grant that. In the fdlness of our prosper- 
ity, we may not forget the ssad and destitute condi- 
tion of these exiles of Poland, these martyrs in the 
cause of liberty. Indeed, what can be more wretched 
than their present situation ? they walk sadly about our 
streets, ignorant of our language and our manners ; they 
address themselves to those they mee*t, but a cold shake 
of the head tells them no one can understand their wants ; 
they try to muster a few words of French or German, 
but, alas ! few can answer them ; they see the scanty 
sum they brought dwindling day by day, and they can 
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find DO employment whereby to gain more ; they go 
to their lonely lodgings, and think of their country, but 
there is no hope there; — ^their native village and pa- 
ternal mansion — ^alas ! the Russian cannon are planted 
in the streets, the Cossack has quartered himself by 
their firesides; their wives and children — ah! there 
must be horror at the thought of what may be their 
iiite ; and the poor Pole, unable to commune with 
others, dreading to commune with his own thoughts,—- 
without money, without friends, without hope, must 
go to his lonely bed, with the desperate feeling of one 
who cares not whether another morning sun shall 
rise upon his desolation or not. 

If not for any nobler or higher motives, at least for 
the credit of our country, for the credit of humanity, 
let something be done for these unfortunate men who 
are thrown upon our shores ; and for whom, hospi- 
tality, sympathy, honor, every generous feeling ought 
to plead most strongly. We have made a parade of 
our sympathy for Poland ; our press was loud and 
indignant about their sufferings; we cheered them 
on in their late struggle ; we held meetings and ap- 

fointed committees — and talked of Polish legions and 
^olish standards, and now, that we have it in our pow- 
er to do something for Poland, do not let it appear 
that it was bMvox et praeterea nihU. 

8. 6. H. 
April, 1834. 
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OF THC GERMAN AUTHOR. 



The reader, who may consider this little volume 
i^'orthy his perusal, will perceive that it comes to hifi\ 
with the authority of the author's name. Though that 
name is not one to which celebrity is attached, it is, 
nevertheless, not idtogetfaer unknown in the literary 
circles of Germany. The present publication forms 
the twenty-third volume of my writings. 

As an author, I hope I have sometimes merited the 
respect of the better portion of the German public ; 
and it shall always be my endeavor to deserve the 
confidence and kindness, which, as a private individual, 
I have experienced wherever fate has conducted me 
in the course of a wide and varied career. 

On the breaking out of the war between Russia and 
the Porte, 1 determined to serve in the campaign of 
Turkey, with the view of augmenting the information 
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I bad acquired during a previous journey in the east, 
and a short residence in the Morea. 

I will candidly confess that another consideration 
contributed to influence this resolution. What is fre- 
quently denominated ' the dearest object in life,' I im- 
agined I had found in a country whence I was banished 
in consequence of an imprudent step taken for the ser- 
vice of a friend. 

I could not willingly submit to the fate which I had 
brought upon myself; and I resolved, under the protec- 
tion of a foreign uniform, either to pass the frontier, 
which separated me from the object of my wishes, or 
to seek an honorable death in the field of battle. 

False newspaper intelligence^ which described the 
Polish army as already on its march to the Poite, to- 
gether with the limited choice of travelling routes, and 
my wish to continue my military career among the gal- 
lant Poles, induced me to proceed to Warsaw, where 
I hoped to be received into the Polish service, after 
my qualifications should be duly examined and ap- 
proved. 

On my arrival in Breslaw, I became acquainted with 
a Pole, who informed me that I should find it difficult 
to enter the Polish service, and that in all probabili^ 
I should be obliged to enter the Russian army as soon 
as I arrived in Warsaw. 

All happened as my friend foretold. An emissary 
of the Grand Duke Constantino, of whose voeatioa I 
had no suspicion when I was introduced to htm in 
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Germany, met me accidentally on the first day of my 
arrival in Warsaw. He gave me a friendly greeting, 
and conducted me to the house of Baron von Sass, 
where I experienced a very kind reception. I was 
speedily given to understand^ that to avoid any thing 
disagreeable, it would be advisable not to hint to any 
one the real object of my journey, but to declare to 
the Grand Duke, when I should be summoned to his 
presence, thaJt 1 had come to Warsaw for the express 
purpose of entering the Russian serviee, I was as- 
sured that if I did not attend to these instructions I 
might get into difficulty. 

I had no alternative left ; for I did not wish to re- 
turn to Germany, and probably if I had, I should not 
have been permitted. 

I was, in appearance at least, graciously received by 
the Grand Duke, and under the pretence of possessing 
the privilege of foreign nobility, (though, as a Fries- 
lander, I could not enjoy hereditary nobility) I was 
permitted to enter the service. My audience with the 
Grand Duke took place at four o'clock in the morning, 
aiid the same day at noon I was made a cadet in the 
Czarewitsh lancer regiment of the Imperial Russian 
body-guard. ; 

The details of my two years' service would be out 
of place in these sheets, which are devoted to matters 
of greater importance than those which personally 
concern myself. 

A fall from my horse having injured my health to 

H* 
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such a degree as to render me unfit for longer service, 
my discharge was determined on, though I did not 
immediately receive it. I lingered for some time in 
the most miserable situation imaginable ; I had relin- 
quished all hope of ever recovering my personal free- 
dom, when, on the Emperor's arrival in Warsaw, for 
the convocation of the Diet in 1830, I unexpectedly 
obtained my liberation. 

A circumstantial account of the particulars which 
attended my departure from Poland would be super- 
fluous in the present volume, which merely exhibits 
the fruits of my two years' service. It is poisoned 
fruit, and I am well aware that its effects may operate 
to ray own injury. 

The present volume is divided into several parts, 
of which the largest and naost important is entitled 
*■ Sketches of Warsaw.' The ' Journey to Warsaw,' 
which was written previous to the breaking out of the 
Polish Insurrection, is only important inasmuch as -it 
affords an idea of the state of Poland before the peo- 
ple-rose for the recovery of their rights. 

The want of information respecting Poland must be 
regarded by many as a matter of surprise, consider- 
ing that the journals of the day manifest no deficiency 
of correspondence from all corners of the world. 

This want of intelligence respecting a country, 
which tyranny has banished from the circle of states, 
in which it was once gloriously and honorably distin- 
guished, perhaps depends on circumstances on which 



very unjust and false ideas may frequently be formed 
in foreign countiies. 

The question, — ^Who should write from Poland, and 
about Poland ? may be more difficult to answer tban m 
newspaper reader imagines. Few are perhaps aware, 
that in Poland, and especially in Warsaw, every word, 
I may say, every thought is watched, and every seal 
broken ; — in short, that all channels of communicatioD 
are stopped ; and if any one should be found bold 
enough to venture on speaking or writing, the next 
hour may doom him to captivity. 

None but men who are free and indepeinlent can 
be expected to speak the truth openly and fearlessly. 
Now in Poland no man is free and independent — for 
no man^ except the all-powerful Grand Duke, be his 
rank what it may, is secure of his personal freedom 
for a single hour. Indeed no man who has acquired 
a knowledge of facts by personal experience in Po- 
land, can be said to be free, even in a foreign country. 
Wheresoever he may wind bis way, he will be watched 
by the Argus eyes of the hirelings of the Russian gov- 
ernment. Even in the peaceful city of Dresden, a 
(rerman (Lieutenant Martens, of Hanover,) who was 
formerly in the Russian service^ suddenly disappeared, 
leaving no clue whereby he could be traced. I have 
been assured, by credible persons who knew the fact, 
that be was kidnapped in consequence of a volume 
which he wrote under a fictitious name.* 

* This publication was entitled, Russland in der neuesten Zeit, 
von C. Padd^l&29, Am. Ed. 
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Many will regard this fact as impossible; and 
perhaps, on perusing the following pages, will be 
inclined to doubt the truth of a great portion of their 
contents. 

This I cannot help. I say with Seume, ^ You may 
confidently rely on my laying nothing before you to 
which I have not been an eye-witness, or for which 
I cannot adduce the best authority.'* 

Those who doubt the fact of the kidnapping, of Mar* 
tens will probably say, — ' We live in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and in Germany, unconcerned about the intrigues 
of foreign powers, and independent by the just admin- 
istration of our own laws. Our authorities are not, 
like those of Italy and some other countries, secredy 
leagued with vagabonds and criminals. It is impossi- 
ble to believe that in Germany, where a handkerchief 
can scarcely be stolen without discovery, a living man 
should be secretly carried off.' All this may be said 
— ^but I fear it not. 

In every conflict, spirit is the best and surest 
weapon. Whoever possesses sufficient spirit publicly 
to defend the rights of man by his pen, will be able to 
employ another weapon, when those rights are threat- 
ened in his own person. 

I see foreign spies about me, pursuing their voca- 
tion undisturbed — ^but that awes me not. 

The spirit of the age is aroused. The traitors are 

* Seome's 'Accounts of the Events of Poland in the year 1794. 
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no longer secure against the vengeance of an indignant 
nation. I live too in an age in which truth is heard, 
and with the confidence inspired by a clear con- 
science, I rely on the just administration of the laws. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

Pranian Poland — Descriptiom of a Polish Village — The Ras- 

flian Frontiers. 

Reader, should you ever undertake a journey to 
Poland, and happen to direct your course by the way 
of Breslau to Kalish, fail not to bestow a lingering 
look on the stately oaks in the neighborhood of Mi- 
litsh ; feast your eye on their rich green foliage, or, if 
it be winter, on their hoar covered branches ; open 
your heart at sight of them, and bid farewell to Ger- 
many. But having done this, close your heart as 
securely as your portmanteau ; have a care of your 
words as of your purse ; for you are approaching 
Poland. 

When first I travelled that road, had I known that 

the oaks, whose luxuriant foliage rustled around rae, 

were the last I should see, I would have greeted them 

fondly and sorrowfully ; but I forgot for the moment 

1 
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the proud boast of ^ the land of oaks,' Dor did I feel 
its force uatil the stately forms and murmuring rustle 
of the trees were no longer seen or heard. 

In journeying by the course above-mentioned, the 
traveller will observe the scenery of Germany, by a 
gradual transition, superseded by Polish scenery, until 
he reaches the point where Poland Proper begins. 

The road from Breslau to Kalish is one of the 
worst I ever travelled through ; I may properly say 
travelled through^ for a considerable part of it is inter- 
sected by a deep marsh. 

The vehicle in which I rode was quite as bad as the 
road, that is to say, when I passed the first station 
beyond Breslau, where the civilizing influence of that 
fine provincial town ceased. 

With the comfortable anticipation of a broken arm 
or leg, or perhaps something even worse, I stepped 
into the chaise, which was got ready at the third 
station, firmly resolved to save my life by a desperate 
leap, in the event of the overturn with which I was 
mon)entarily threatened. 

But besides the risk of being ovcrtnmed, there was 
the danger of the vehicle being shattered to pieces, a 
calamity which it appeared nothing but a miracle 
could avert. 

Irritated at being required to pay for this convey- 
ance, I thrust my head out of the window and vented 
some imprecations against the crazy machine. 

^ Bless me, sir, it is no fault of mine,' said the 
postillion, < I have often told my master that the old 
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rumbling tbiag would tumble to pieces; but to no 
purpose, — I am obliged to harness it over and over 
again.. I suppose I must continue to drive it until it 
breaks down on the road. My master will have it 
so : — but I am only a postillion, and it is no business 
of mine.' "^o saying he whipped his horses, and I 
bad no alternative but to resign myself passively to 
my fate. 

Reader can you form any idea of how the earth 
looked before it was formed? Perhaps you cannot, 
but I can, — for I have travelled through Prussian Po- 
land. Among the many pictures which are constantly 
present in my recollection, the aspect 'bf that country 
is the most remarkable : it is a compound of sand, 
mnrsh, cla}'', straw, and dung. A prominent point in 
the picture is a village : — to give it this denomination 
is perhaps an insult to all other miserable villages on 
the face of the earth , but nevertheless, it is a village. 

In this picture the two principal objects are Heaven 
and Chaos ; for the earth, as I have before observed, 
seems to be yet unformed. Here and there above 
the sand arise some shattered roofs, broken mud 
walls, and filthy dung-hills, which seemed to totter as 
the wheels of our carriage rolled past them.*-^This 
was the whole. 

I was thirsty and I ordered the postillion to stop at 
the village inn that I might get a glass of water. 
Without saying a word the fellow drove up to a mis- 
erable hovel, the thatched roof of which had sunk 
down between the rotten mud walls. 
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I alighted and asked for sometbiDg to »drink, for I 
could not venture to infringe the rights of inn-keepers 
so far as to ask for merely a glass of water. 

A woman, to describe whom would be a violation 
of the laws of taste, after a pause, which led me to 
suspect she was dumb, replied : 'You can'*have some 
schnapps.' ' Schnapps !' I repeated, and perhaps 
some wine .... and .... for my tongue and lips are 
parched .... a glass of water.' 

The woman beckoned me to follow her, and con- 
ducting me through filth and mire, inlo the yard ad- 
joining the hovel, she said : ' There is the well ' 

I beheld a hole, filled with dirty discolored water, 
and surrounded by filtk and fungi.— ^ Is this the well, 
good woman ?' I enquired^ shocked at the picture of 
human misery which here preseated itself. — 'Yes, 
that is the well, she replied, and yonder lies the buck- 
et ; but the pole is broken, so if you want water, we 
must send to my lord's for it.' — ' My lord's !'* I ex- 
claimed with surprise, ' where is that ? '. ... for I had 
seen nothing in the place which indicated the prox- 
imity of a nobleman's abode. — ^Tbe woman led me to 
the door and pointing to a thatched roof which rose a 
litde above the rest, she told me that that was ' My 
lord's.' ' And does his lordship really reside there ?' 
said 1 — ' Yes, sir, in summer,' replied the woman. 
An elegant Polish summer palace thought I. — ' But is 
there no dean water to be got nearer than that ? ' 1 

* The reader will bear in mind thaf it is of Pnissian Poland, and 
not of Poland Proper that the author writes. — American Editor. 
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asked, — ' Our well," and that at my lord's, are the 
only ones in the place,' was the answer. — Without 
waiting for any further information, I hastily brushed 
past a groupe of half-naked children, who were play- 
ing in the sand, and threw myself into the miserable 
chaise that was waiting at the door. 

I now resumed my dreary journey^ and while I sur- 
veyed the scene around me, I felt convinced that ex- 
cept Poland, no country on the face of the earth 
could offer such a prospect. As far as the eye could 
reach, nothing was visible but empty space — space so 
extensive, that it seemed as though a whole world 
might easily be created within its limits. In utter de- 
spair I drew out my travelling flask, and took a dram. 
Having filled my pipe, 1 began to reflect on the hap- 
piness of nations, and on the remark of the French 
guards, who, as they marched through these parts, 
exclaimed : — ' Is this what the poles call their coun- 
try?' Night drew in while I was absorbed in this 
reverie. 

Next morning, when I awoke in the chaise at the 
last post, I labored under a frightful depression of spir- 
its. I felt as if approaching the end of the world. It 
was the dawn of a cold spring morning .... but in 
these desolate regions there was no indication of 
spring. 

Here the four seasons appear to be engaged in 
a criminal process respecting the death of nature. 
There are only three elements and a half; namely, 
air, earth, marsh, and just enough fire to light a pipe. 

1* 
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At length I observed on the left of the road, a 
stone building ; this was the Prussian Custom-house, 
or whatever it might be called. 

The postillion presented his ticket, and the toll 
gate flew open. It closed again with a loud crash, 
which thrilled every nerve within me. 

I was now formally separated from the land of 
oaks, which, however, I had in reality left at the dis- 
tance of twenty German miles behind me. 

My heart beat heavily. I was now, properly speak* 
ing, in no country, for between the last gate with the 
black and white eagle, and the barrier with the doable 
red and white eagle, there is a distance of two, or 
two and a half wersts. What a coostrast do the 
Prussian and Russian frontiers present !-— At the for- 
mer there is neither guard nor sentry ;— at the latter 
nothing but Cossacks, inspecting-officers, frontier* 
yagers, arms, and coats of arms.'*^ 

* It has been the constant aim of the Prassian goyernment to 
crush the national spirit of that part of the Polish population, 
which fell to its share by the invquiUmB partition. The tendency 
of all government measures has been to Germanise, or rather to 
Prussianise its Polish subjects: with this view in the schools, 
every thing is taught in the German language ; the edicts, laws, 
proclamations, &c. are all published in Geiman.— Aheb. EnrroR. 
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CHAPTER II. 

£jLunination of passports — ^The Cossack officer — Kalish — ^The 
Hotel de Pologne— Beauty of the Polish women. 

How shall I describe the moment, when approach- 
ing nearer and nearer to the Russian barrier, I des- 
cried in the distance the first cossack : — he was stand- 
ing motionless, and watching the approach of the 
coach in which I was seated. 

The barrier was thrown open, — the coach rattled 
past it, and I was in the Russian government, — in 
Poland. 

My travelling companion had come from Paris. 
We alighted, and were conducted into an olSce on 
the right side of the road, where we were first ex- 
amined by a Polish inspector. 

Beside him lay three huge volumes, containing lists 
of free masons and carbonari, and of suspected per- 
sons, whose names had been collected by the activity 
of Russian spies abroad. 

He slowly took up each volume, glanced over the 
alphabetic list^ noted down his observations, and com- 
pared our persons with our passports. 

While he was gravely turning over the leaves of 
one of the secret volumes, my companion made me a 
sign by stealth. The page on the opposite leaf ena- 
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bled me to guess when he had arrived at the letter of 
my name. I changed my place unobserved, and 
obtained a sly peep at the book. 

The officer asked no question. He examined our 
passports, and the guard that escorted us, which con- 
sisted of a cossack, and a frontier-yager, and took us 
to the house of the cossack officer, on the opposite 
side of the road. 

We were ushered into a neat room, whose open 
windows freely admitted the fresh morning breeze. 
The walls, after the oriental fashion, were hung with 
arms. Divan and table were covered with rich car- 
pets, long Turkish pipes were in each corner of the 
room, and enveloped in a loose kaftan, the tall hand- 
some figure of the cossack officer stood before us. 

His high open forehead was shaded by a profusion 
of dark curly hair, his countenance was handsome 
and intelligent, and his deportment and behavior were 
distinguished by natural grace and good breeding. 

He received us with a good humored smile, re- 
quested that we would be seated on the divan, or 
on chairs, and he himself sat down at the writing 
table, near the window. 

Having examined and registered our passports, he 
folded them up, and rising from his chair, presented 
them to us with a bow. He then pressed our hands, 
and pronounced his national greeting : ' Welcome to 
Russia.' 

My companion and I had each a silver rouble ready 
in our hands, and when we offered them for bis 
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acceptance, he said, ' Pardon me. You do not know 
the customs of our country. I am an officer. If you 
like to give my clerk a little present, be may take 
it.' Whether or not the worthy cossack might have 
been persuaded to accept the rouble, I will not pre- 
tend to determine. 

A frontier-yager, in a green and white uniform, 
now mounted the coach-box, and we started for Ka- 
lish. We learned that the diligence was to leave 
Kalish for Warsaw, exactly at noon, which was very 
lucky for us, as travelling by post in Poland is ex- 
ceedingly expensive. 

We soon reached Ealish. The surrounding coun- 
try is not bad, and in some parts is even agreeable. 
The town presents an aspect of cultivation, and except 
Warsaw, is the finest I saw throughout Russian Po- 
land. Some manufactories of cloth, and some good 
sheep pasture in the neighborhood, add considerably 
to its comfort and prosperity. 

We were recommended to the Hotel-de-Pologne, 
which is the best house of the kind in Kalish. It 
well deserves its name, considering that it is distin- 
guished for that negligence which is the peculiar 
characteristic of Polish inns and inn-keepers.* 

* Had the author alighted at the smaller inns in Poland, where 
almost all stage-coach passengers put up, he v/ould not have had 
cause to complain of negligence. It is the invariable custom of 
gentlemen in Poland to travel with their own servants ; and to be 
waited upon by them at the hotels: when they arrive at an inn, 
their horses are put up by the ostler, and all their other wants 
are supplied by their private servants A traveller, unattended 
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Although it was nearly half-past seven in the morn- 
ing, there was not a servant to be found who could 
show us to a chamber. — I rang the bell as if all Kalish 
had been in flames ; but no one appeared. At length 
a ragged maid-servant showed herself, and asked us 
what we wanted. — We told her we wished to be 
shown to an apartment where we might dress, and 
that we afterwards wanted to breakfast. The girl 
went away to prepare for our accommodation, and 
we seated ourselves on a bench, at the entrance of the 
inn. A Jew stepped up to us, and with a low bow, 
muttered something which I did not distinctly under- 
stand. * Are you the agent or charge d* affaires 
here?' I inquired. 'If so, I wish you would pro- 
cure us some sort of accommodsltion.' The Israelite 
screwed his ugly face into a grimace, and drawing 
nearer to me than was quite agreeable, spoke out 
more distinctly, at the same time handing to me the 
address of a Madame Hurtig. ' Good Heavens ! ' I 
exclaimed, * do you think we have nothing more im- 
portant to attend to now than this Madame Hurtig.' 
My companion, who knew the country better than I 
did, laughed, and observed that it was all quite regu- 
lar, and in Poland, under the government of the 
Grand Duke, every thing must be according to regu- 
lation. 

by a servant, would be thought ' little worth ' by a publican in a 
land where a valet may be had for thirty dollars per annum. In 
travellings, a Polish gentleman allows his servant a florin per day, 
(about 12jI cts.) with which they find themselves. — Aher. £d. 
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One of the waiters^ appeared, and having sent the 
Jew about his business, ushered us into some large 
and half empty rooms on the first floor. Here we 
found bedsteads without beds, dirty water in cracked 
wash-hand basins, and other articles of shattered fur- 
niture. 

Fresh air is a pleasant thing ; so I threw open the 
windows. We ordered breakfast, and set about ar- 
ranging our disordered dress. 

The coffee was served. It was not so bad as the 
inn ; on the contrary, I found it tolerably good, for I 
had recently tasted the coffee of Saxony and Prussia. 

In Poland the traveller cannot fail to remark the 
tinge of orientalism which pervades every thing 
around him : he sees Jews, Turkish pipes, dark eyes, 
voluptuous expression, a disposition to debauchery, 
and despotism, which cannot be more arbitrary even 
in Turkey. — In Kalish our coffee had an oriental 
flavor. 

We proceeded to the post-office to go through the 
required ceremonies. Our trunks had already been 
searched on our arrival, and they had been full half 
an hour under inspection, before we went to the 
hotel. My books now became the subjects of exami- 
nation ; and when the inspector informed me that 
they must be sealed up and forwarded to Warsaw, I 
produced a list of their tides, and declared myself the 
author of the * Student of Salamanca ;' of the ' Main- 
ottes :' 'the Bliztoni,' and the * Psariot.' 

' The Student of Salam .... Mainot Bliz .... 



( 
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Ps • • • • Psariot • . • •' mumbled the inspector, while 
be scanned me from head to foot. ^ I will be person- 
ally responsible for the contents of these books,' said 
I, M am the author, and will present myself to the 
Censor at Warsaw.' ^ Hem ! ' replied the inspector, 
^ if you are the author, it is of very little use to send 
the books forward alone .... But what are the books 
about?'. . • .^ Oh! they contain essays on whist and 
boston, flying machines, and Bavarian puddings,' said 
I, and the inspector turned to another trunk. 

After we had secured our places in the diligence, 
my companion and I went to take a look through the 
town. 

It was ten o'clock, and fair female faces were visi- 
ble at the open windows in the principal streets. I 
buttoned my coat up to the throat, thinking it advis- 
able to defend my heart. 

The Polish women are beautiful .... but that is not 
all. . . . They are exquisitely beautiful. I am almost 
convinced that Eve must have been a Pole. 

I was now wandering through the streets of Kalish. 
I have wandered as a stranger through many towns, 
and whoever has done the same will acknowledge 
how readily a man, under such circumstances, yields 
to the impressions of the moment. A lovely face at a 
window is, to him, a valuable picture, which he views 
in a gallery, and which, in another hour, may be clos- 
ed from his sight for ever. ... All tinder does not 
catch fire at the first touch ; spark after spark may fall 
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Upon it without effect. • • . With some, an the other 
hand, it immediately ignites and is as soon extin- 
guished. 

Alas ! how many mortals have ashes, mere ashes in 
their bosoms instead of hearts .... Let these travel to 
Poland, and they may yet learn to love. 

My travelling companion told me of a gentleman 
who, after losing his heart in Germany, his soul in 
France^ his understanding in Italy, was made bank- 
rupt of all his senses in Poland ; and when dius re- 
duced to the condition of a moral skeleton, he retired, 
for the enjoyment of matrimonial happiness, to Russia. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Polish roads— Werst'postfl — Road-side barracks — National 

character of the Poles. 



, After we had spent a few hours in Kalish, the 
diligence was got ready, and we prepared to continue 
our journey. 

The landlord presented us with the bill. It inclu- 
ded the charge for breakfast and the use of two 
rooms, and the whole sum amounted to about the 
same as we should have paid in the Oberland of 
Berne, where we might have contemplated the mag- 
nificent scenery of nature into the bargain. 

We had now made our entrv into Poland. At the 
time to which I here refer, there were not yet estab- 
lished in Poland any of those public conveyances in 
which I have subsequently performed the same jour- 
ney conveniently, cheaply, and expeditiously. The 
diligence in which I first travelled from Kalish, was a 
coach intended for four persons, but six were packed 
into it. 

Ever since the day when 1 first passed along the 
high road leading from Kalish, two ideas have been 
inseparably connected in my mind: viz. Poland, and 
a straight line. 

I have sometimes thought that Poland resembles a 
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mouse-trap ; it is very easy to slip in, but the diffi- 
cult is to get out. 

The traveller may possibly imagine himself in a 
highly cultivated country, when on his first entrance 
into Poland, he sees before him a fine road extending 
in a straight line as far as the eye can reach. If it 
now and then diverges a little to the right or left, it 
soon resumes its even course, which seems to termi- 
nate only with the boundary of the horizon. 

To judge of the cultivation of the country by the 
appearance of the roads, and by this rule to compare 
Silesia with Poland, would lead to very erroneous 
conclusions. Silesia would be estimated at a very 
low rate, while Poland would hold a very high rank in 
the advancement of industry and art. Yet the real 
condition of each of the two countries is precisely the 
reverse of this. 

- The unbroken uniformity of the straight road, com- 
bined with the picture of poverty and barrenness 
which presents itself right and left, before and behind, 
would render the journey very wearisome, were it not 
that the werst-posts afford a source of amusement to 
the traveller. 

These werst-posts are erected along the left side of 
the road, and at certain intervals between each station. 
They are painted red and while, and the distance of 
the station which the traveller has passed, and that to 
which he is approaching, are accurately marked on 
both sides of the posts. Seven wersts make a Ger- 
man mile, and as coaches run much faster in Poland 
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aod Russia, than in Germanjr, the traveller, as be ad* 
vances from werst to werst, finds some amusement in 
calculating the distances, even tbougby foUowiug the 
advice of Jean Paul Ritcber, be should count himself 
to sleep. 

Besides the werst-posts, the road*side barracks, as 
they are termed, affi>rd occasional relief to the eye of 
the traveller. These barracks are erected at the dis- 
tance of every half mile, and like the werst-posts, 
they are all on the left side of the road. They are 
built in a very tasteful style in the form of pavillions, 
and they afford a place of shelter for the invalids 
whose business it is to keep the roads in repair. On 
either side of the road heaps of gravfl and stones are 
piled up lit the most uniform order. The red and 
white barriers in the vicinity of the barracks some- 
times extend to the distance of a werst through groves 
of fir trees. Here and there may be descried a 
church, a miserable village, and finally, the Jewish 
town of the station. These are the objects which 
greet the eye of the traveller on bis first ei^ance into 
Poland. 

The very name of these road-side barracks is char- 
acteristic of their Russian origin. In Russia every 
thing seems to resolve itself into one fixed and ruling 
idea, and that is a barrack. Indeed the happiness of 
the state depends solely on barracks, for they afford 
the only security against popular commotion. If the 
word barrack be of less frequent occurrence in Poland 
than in Russia, the idea is no less paramount. In Po- 
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land even the universities are regulated on the plan of 
barracks, and the students are subject to the discipline 
and the punishment of common Soldiers. 

Some of the little villages on the road are not so 
poor and miserable as might be expected. Those 
places nearest to Warsaw are not unfrequendy very 
neat and clean, and in some of the public houses kept 
by the Jews, the traveller often meets with accommo- 
dation which he might look for in vain among Polish 
Christians. 

The Pole certainly has no natural taste for cleanli- 
ness and order. This peculiar feature in the national 
character is continually exemplified in every gradation 
of rank, from the prince to the beggar.* 

Far be it from me to cherish any feeling of prejudice 
against the Polish nation, where T had the happiness 
of becoming acquainted with many brave and estima- 
ble men ; but the peculiarity to which I have above 
alluded, cannot be denied, and its origin may be 
traced to the melancholy fate which has so long hung 
over that unfortunate country, A people whose na- 
tional feeling is suppressed, may be said to have lost 
all that is most precious. An enslaved and a free 
nation cannot be characterized by the same qualities. 
Just indignation against the despotic yoke which they 

* The Poles are too fond of abow and parade to neglect external 
appearance ; in no nation do the higher ranks appear to more 
advantage than in Poland. But the author is correct in his conclu- 
sion if he refers to their domestic relations, for the interior of their 
houses is generally disorderly and dirty. — Ah. Ed. 

2* 
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hav€ not power to sl^ake c^, regret aad despairi caqsed 
by the retrospect of past glory, prey uppn the wounded 
hearts of the people, apd unavoidably exercise a bane** 
ful influence on their moral character. Like the vic- 
tims languishing within the walls of a prison, they 
gradually conceive a hatred of mankind, which too 
often begets jealousy, distrust, falsehood and dissimu^ 
lation. 

The character of the Poles is reflected in their bis* 
tory. In the lime of their kingdom they showed 
themselves intolerant, intriguing and deficient in firm- 
ness and decision. On the other hand, they never 
forfeited their reputation for courage, and their love of 
freedom has never been extinguished, even when most 
opposed by the bonds of slavery. 

The Poles seem to be born for war. They are 
animated by ardent imaginations and ^ thirst of fame* 
The former quality enables them to bear up under 
every misfortune— even the misery of subjogation; 
for by a happy illusion they see the past and the future 
in the present. A golden dream fortifies and consoles 
them, even under the knout. 

The spirit of their national poetry is quite in unison 
with this feeling. They have several celebrated poets, 
among whom Niemciewitz, and Miezkiewitz, are the 
most distinguished. Though these are writers of 
whom any nation might justly be proud, yet it cannot 
be denied that the Poles, generally speaking, entertain 
a very exaggerated idea of the merits of their own 
literature. 
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The reader will perhaps think that I have travelled 
too far out of my road ; but I hope this digression will 
be the more readily pardoned, since, excepting what 
has already been described, nothing has occurred on 
the journey worthy of remark. 



•• 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Jewesses — Their national dress, and personal beauty — ^The inn 
at Lowicz — Polish Chasseurs — ^Tfae five classes of spies at 
Warsaw. 

I continued my journey along the straight road I 
have already described. I travelled two hundred and 
fifty worsts, with nothing to diversify the scene but 
an endless succession of werst-posts and barracks. 
As the monotony of this part of my journey presents 
nothing worthy of recording, I may here say a few 
words about the fair daughters of Israel, whom I saw 
at Kalish, decked in ornaments and rich apparel in 
honor of the Sabbath. 

The pearl bands, worn as head ornaments by the 
Polish Jewesses, are so peculiar that it is almost im- 
possible to convey a correct idea of them by mere de- 
scription. These bands are seen only in Poland, and 
their form obviously denotes their ancient and oriental 
origin. They consist of strings of pearls intermingled 
with gold, forming altogether an elaborate piece of 
architecture, whose construction it is not easy to de- 
scribe without the aid of a plan or sketch. 

A Jewess of the higher class, adorned with her 
pearl hair band and gold neck chain, (from which is 
frequently suspended an ancient gold coin,) is an 
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object of no common interest, especially if she be as 
beautiful as I have often seen Jewesses in Poland , and 
above all, in Warsaw. 

I have already alluded to the charms of the Polish 
women ; and T think it may very justly be questioned 
whether there is not more of personal beauty among 
the Jewesses than among the christians. In making 
this comparison, the proportional numbers of each reli- 
gion must of course be taken into account ; the chris- 
tians by far predominate. 

I have seen thousands of Polish christians who have 
charmed me by a certain voluptuous grace of form and 
feature. But the beauty of the Jewesses is of a more 
exalted character. The events of thousands of years 
seem to be recorded in their soul-beaming counte- 
nances, where a spirit testifies more for the divinity, 
than do Moses and the prophets. It is worth all the mis- 
ery of a journey to Poland to behold such faces ; they 
deserve to be stored in the memory as a portion of the 
pure, beautiful and sublime of this world. 

The beauty of the Polish Jewesses has a character 
quite the reverse of that which constitutes the charm 
of the christian females. Dignity, feeling, tender 
melancholy, and not unfrequently deep seated sorrow 
is expressed in the features of the fair daughters of 
Israel, whose notions of virtue and decorum, are as 
rigid as the laws of their forefathers. But of course 
this rule, like every other, has its exceptions. 

Few will deny that beauty consists less in the form 
than in the expression of the features ; and many 
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womeD who are pronounced beautiful, produce but 
little, or perhaps even an unfavorable impression, 
merely from the want of intellectual spirit. The ut<- 
most beauty of form, combined witli expression, leaves 
nothing to be wished for. This will be acknowledged 
by all who have beheld the Jewesses of Poland. 

Their faithful adherence to their national costume 
serves to heighten their natural attractions. Wherever 
the French fashions prevail, they generally have a per- 
nicious influence on the female mind. French fashion 
introduces French coquetry, French corruption, and 
all its baneful consequences 

We left Kalish on the Jewish Sabbath, and on 
' Sunday at noon we arrived in Lowicz, where we stop- 
ped an hour and a half. We halted at an inn where 
a party of Polish chasseurs (officers of the garrison,) 
had assembled. 

We could scarcely find a chair to sit on, much less 
procure any thing to eat. The waiters were running 
about in confusion, and the maid servants were flirting 
with the soldiers. 

Among these whiskered chasseurs, there were sev- 
' eral very handsome men, and the warlike spirit, which 
is the natural inheritance of the Poles, was conspicu- 
ous in their looks and bearing. 

When the military party had gradually dispersed, 
and some degree of tranquillity prevailed in the inn, a 
young man in plain clothes stepped up to me and my 
travelling companions, and with a busy, officious air, 
enquired respecting ^me person at Berlin 
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In Poland the needy are not left unprovided for. 
There are five classes of spies : 

1st. The spies of the Grand Duke, who are either 
men of high birth, or men who have been raised to 
high rank bj his Highness's favor. 

2nd. Spies in the service of this first class, rogues 
of all conditions, who supply their masters with intelli- 
gence for a daily salary varying from two ducats to 
two Polish florins. 

3rd. Spies of the Russian authorities. These are 
noblemen, who insinuate themselves every where. 
They travel abroad and visit the fashionable bathing 
places. They differ from the first class only in the 
nature of their employment. 

4th. Spies of the Russian secret military police, at 
the head of which is Colonel Baron von Sass, a man 
who is by far too good for his office. His assistants, 
among whom the most distinguished are an old Pole 
and his four daughters, have in their turn their assist- 
ants. These latter are low wretches, who frequent the 
coffee houses in search of suspected persons. 

5th. The spies of the city police, employed by the 
president and vice-president. These are a set of ruf- 
fians, most of whom have been arrested for crimes, and 
have purchased their freedom on certain conditions. 
These, like the hirelings of the Russian spies (class 2,) 
kesp a watchful eye on the universities. They seek 
all sorts of pretences for visiting the students in their 
lodgings, and become panders in order to obtain the 
more ready access to them. This class includes vari- 
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rioos nuiks and conditions, from the Cuhionable beta, 
down to the pedlar. 

The young man who accosted ns in Lowiczy and 
who pretended to be an bspector of the stables frooa 
Warsaw, was probably a member of class two or five* 
He had apparently received orders to give a welcome 
reception to the Pole, who, as he informed us, was 
expected from Berlin. Though he conversed aboul 
the Brandenburgh Gate, and Mademoisdle Sontag, and 
spoke in high admiration of the Prtissian officers, yet 
he maintained his disguise but very cltMnsily. He 
addressed to us several questions concerning our jour- 
ney and its object, but finding he could elicit no satis^ 
factory information, he hummed a few bars of the 
Yager^Chotf and tb^i entered into conversation with 
our bustling and good humored hostess. Having ac- 
companied us half way through the town, he wished 
us good day, and with a very amiable smile took his 
leave. 

At Kok), where the passengers of the Posen mail 
had been transferred to our diligenee, a young man 
took his place opposite to me. He had come from Italy 
by the way of Berlin, and was going to his relations in 
Warsaw, whom he had not seen for some years. 

Our rencontre with the spy led him to break the 
silence which he had previously observed. He in- 
formed me in a whisper that he had that morning 
received a letter from his relations by a private courier 
whom he met at Krosniewice. In this letter his friends 
advised him to stop at the distance of a few stations^ 
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from Warsaw, because some bad Dews, received from 
Turkey, had excited a great deal of ill-humor at the 
Belvedere. However, the 3rbung man himself con- 
ceived that stopping would only tend to excite sus- 
picion, and might have an unfavorable mfluence on his 
reception when he arrived. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Distress of a jonng Pole on retarning to his country — A dan- 
gerous tune — Arrival in Warsaw. 

The guarded and circumspect way in which I con- 
versed, won the confidence of my new acquaintance 
in the diligence ; and, bending towards me, so as not 
to be overheard by the other passengers, he disclosed 
to me the cause of t4ie depression of spirits under 
which I had observed him to labor. 

* You are perhaps aware,' said he, * that^ the Grand 
Duke peremptorily requires to see, on their arrival in 
Warsaw, all persons who have visited Italy or France. 
Under certain circumstances, all persons coming from 
any foreign country are required to present themselves 
to the Duke, and the moment of presentation fre- 
quently decides the fate of an individual, which de- 
pends entirely on his Highness's caprice and humor.' 

The young man who addressed these words to me, 
had every appearance of having stepped into the dili- 
gence with as innocent a conscience as ever a trav- 
eller brought home from a foreign tour. But that was 
no guarantee for his safety. 

The young Pole was aware of this, and felt much 
chagrined at the idea of postponing the happiness of 
rejoining his family ; for he had intended to proceed 
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to Warsaw that very night, in company with some 
friends who were to meet him at Blouie or Sochaczew. 

The mortification of • finding himself, as it were, a 
prisoner in a diligence on his return to his native 
country, distressed him more than I should have ex- 
pected, judging from his apparently placid disposition. 

He would fain have travelled by an extraordinary 
mail from Lowicz, and so have joined his friends in a 
few hours ; but this would have excited a suspicion 
that he wished to evade the ceremony of the presen- 
tation. 

The spy at Liowicz had fully confirmed the correct- 
ness of all our previous anticipations, which to my 
young companion were rendered the more gloomy, 
when he was informed of the HI humor which pre- 
vailed at the Belvedere. 

We threw ourselves i>ack in the comers of the dil- 
igence, and joined in a sort of sighing duet, which was 
suddenly interrupted by one of our fellow passengers, 
who commenced humming a favorite French air, well 
known in Poland and in Germany for bringing to rec- 
ollection Kosciusko's campaigns. 

The other passengers in the diligence, who had 
nearly fallen to sleep, started as if the coach had over- 
turned, and looked about with surprise and consterna- 
tion. 

' For Heaven's sake, if you have any regard for 
your own safety or for ours, do not sing that air,' ex- 
claimed the young gentleman opposite to me. * The 
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driver may ioform against us, and we shall be sent 
Grod knows where.' 

All this astonished me as much as it did the poor 
man, whose singing had been so suddenly cut short. 
But we were speedily informed that the song had 
been translated into Polish, and made to apply to the 
events of the day. Having been once sung at a con- 
cert, it had excited great displeasure, and was in 
consequence so strictly prohibited, that to sing it was 
an offence punishable by imprisonment. 

After this explanation, a profound silence prevailed 
in the diligence, until a Swiss, who was one of the 
passengers, after looking at his watch and taking a 
pinch of snuff, commenced in a faint treble voice, his 
national song : ' Herz^ myn Herz ! toarum so trurig I ' 

Evening approached. The' landscape, which I saw 
through the frame of the coach window, was tinged 
with the hues of a beautiful sunset. The shades of 
twilight gradually gathered round, and from a sky of 
cloudless blue, myriads of stars shed their light on the 
straight road before us. 

As the Goach rolled onward, the conversation in the 
diligence gradually died away. I alighted from the 
coach for a few minutes at Blouie, and when we again 
started, I crept into my old corner in the diligence and 
fell asleep. 

After a time I was roused by one of my fellow pas- 
sengers, who, shaking me rather roughly, exclaimed : 
* Baron, we are at the barrier !' at the same time apol- 
ogizing for disturbing me. 'No offence/ replied I, 
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rubbiog my eyes, and almost forgetting where I was. 
I drew out my passport, the sight of which imme* 
dtaDely restored my recollection. ^ At the barrier of 
Warsaw, you find yourself on the road to Yassi.' 
This was precisely what I felt when I handed my 
passport to an invalid, who, stretching his arm into 
the coach, returned it, apparently without looking 
at it. 

How often in imagination had I pictured Warsaw, 
as a fine, ancient city, in whose balconied squares and 
streets venerable old Poles might be seen, in their na- 
tional eastern-like costume, viz: the Persian shawl, the 
karabella*, the yellow boots, and, in winter, the costly 
furs. 

But how did I find Warsaw ? A city of immense 
extent; except Rome, the largest I ever saw, sur- 
rounded by wallsj or, what is much the same, by bar- 
riers. Of its antiquity no trace remained. Wooden 
huls next to modern palaces, and a high street or road 
(chaussee) on either side of which I beheld nothing 
but barracks and unfurnished houses. 
r^ Wearing a Polish kurtka is an offence punishable 
I' by arrest. It may therefore readily be supposed that 
I none of the inhabitants of Warsaw venture to show 
( themselves in the old national dress. 

It was four o'clock in the morning when I arrived 
in the Polish capital ; yet at that early hour all was 

* The karabeUa is the sword, which used formerly to be worn by 
Polish noblemen. 

3» 
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bustle, and the streets were thronged with gay uni- 
forms. 

The Grand Duke Constantine rises between three 
and four o'clock, as so of course do all the individuals 
who are to be employed on duty for the day. 

My attention was first attracted by the Cossack 
guards in their red uniforms ; they were, for the most 
part, fine looking men, with that expression of counte- 
nance peculiar to the inhabitants of the Caucassus. 
Ulans,* cuirassiers, hussars, chasseurs, musketeers, 
yagers,f artillery-men, sappers, and various other kinds 
of warriors on the peace establishment, crowded the 
streets, as I proceeded from the barrier to the post* 
office. 

In the camp, which is without the city, there are 
thirty thousand Polish infantry, besides two regiments 
of Russian grenadier guards ; and the Russian garri- 
son of Warsaw, which, when I arrived, was all in 
motion for the parade, contains three thousand horse- 
guards, a Polish regiment of chasseur-gujirds and other 
troops. 

At Warsaw all is on a military footing, and we 
accordingly experienced a military reception. An 
invalid seated himself on the coach-box beside the 
driver, and one of my fellow travellers observed to 
me, ' He will accompany us in a droski to the Belve- 
dere.' 

He did so ; but the Grand Duke was engaged in 
attending to some military manoeuvres, and my pre- 
sentation was postponed till another occasion. 

* Lancen. t CbuMeuni k pied.— An. Ed. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Belyedere, under the (Shwad Duke Conifantine — Scenes before the 
levee — Officers of the Horse Guards on duty — The Hussar- 
Adj utant — Orderlies — General Strandtmann. 

The Belvedere Palace is a modest looking country 
bouse, situated within the southern barrier of Warsaw, 
not far from the Mokatowska Rogatka.* It is a plain 
edifice, built in the modern style, with side wings, and 
fronted by a high semi-circular iron railing. The ex- 
terior is covered with a kind of pale red plaster, and 
the interior resembles the dwelling of a private man, 
rather than the palace of a prince. The upper apart- 
ments command a tolerably extensive prospect over 
the adjoining park, (which is laid out in the English 
style,) the botanical gardens, Lazinka, the horse-guard 
barracks, and a part of the town. The iron gate is 

*Rogatki (Chevaux defrise) are employed for turnpikes. 
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guarded by invalids,* and no civilian, without a mil- 
itary escort, is permitted to pass it. From the house, 
various paths diverge, some leading to the city, and 
others to different places in the neighborhood. Around 
the Belvedere unbroken stillness 7>revails. No pedes- 
trian ventures to approach it ; even carriages avoid the 
principal paths, or turn back when they arrive within 
some distance of the house. In the park, the nightin- 
gale seems to sing softly and fearfully, and the frogs 
croak, as it were, by stealth, for — the Grand Duke 
Constantine dwells in the Belvedere. 

I speak of things as they were. — ^The first accounts 
of the Polish insurrection informed us that all was 
changed at the Belvedere. Be that as it may ; we 
will take a view of the past, and detain the reader at 
the palace, until we bring the Grand Duke himself on 
the scene. 

It is four o'clock on a summer's morning ; and the 
infantry are encamped beyond the opposite barrier ol 
the city. The droskis and chaises of the generals are 
collected on the outside of the gate. Gendre is al- 
ready up, and in the anti-chamber salutations are 
interchanged between the officers on duty for the day, 
consisting of a captain of each of the three regiments 
of horse-guards, a subaltern officer of each squadron, 
and also a subaltern officer for day duty at the great 
Lazaretto of Uyazdow. 

Jokes are passed in Polish, Russian, German, and 
French ; Chambertin, Chiteau-Lafitte, the favorite of 

* Old or wouncted toldien, unfit for active service. — ^Am. £o. 
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the day, Markcbronner, Louis Wolfel's champaign, the 
French restaurateur at the castle, whose name is a 
matter of no importance, even though his culinary art 
were greater than it is, and the. ladies' boarding-schdok 
in the Cracow suburb, alternately become the subjects 
of conversation ; — ^The *old gentleman,' 'Ensign Gun- 
powder,' and the 'Bavarian Prince,'* deliberate on 
the important question, who shall furnish the Rude- 
sheimer for the mess-supper. No one evinces any 
eagerness to anticipate the generosity of his comrades. 
The 'old gentleman' with a smile, twirls his Spanish 
brown mustachios, and goes off to mount guard with 
his Bucephalus, a noble beast, with whose merits none 
are so well acquainted as bis master. A slender hus- 
sar-adjutant enters with bng strides, sticks the report 
in his feathered cap, shrugs his shoulders, and accom- 
panies by the clanking of his spurs the da capo of his 
anti-chamber ennui. An ironical French bon mot is 
at his tongue's end ; he addresses it to the ' Bavarian 
Prince,' and then leaves the room, as he has to exam- 
ine the orderlies, who are ranged like puppets in the 
adjoining apartment. For two hours past an old sol- 
dier has been engaged in lacing and dressing the sub- 
officers and recruits, who are to appear before the 
Grand Duke in optima forma* All start when the 
adjutant suddenly opens the door, and turn their faces 
towards him ; but the dreaded visitor makes a sign to 
the old soldier to continue his occupation. 

The adjutant at first gives vent to a few oaths ; but 

* Nickname* given to lome of the officers of the hone-gumrds. 
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when the cartridge boxes are placed in their proper 
position on the shoulders, he murmurs Charoscho ! 
(good,) 

The old soldier's attendant, a miserable looking 
being, cai-efully blackens and polishes the boots in 
dreadful anxiety lest they should soil the red ornaments, 
in which case he would not only have to encounter the 
thunderbolts of the adjutant's fury, but a new whip 
would be provided for him by the staff of the regi- 
ment. 

The inspector of the body squadron of lancer-guards 
steps in. He feels himself quite at home ; for it is 
his duty to dance attendance in this room only three 
hundred and sixty»five times a year. He is in high 
spirits, and gives himself an air of importance ; the 
reason is this : — ^though he has not been ten years a 
sub-officer, and served altogether twenty years, yet he 
is raised to the rank of an officer, though it be only 
for parade. 

He is on friendly terms with the inspectors of the 
life-cuirassiers and hussai's. They mutually offer each 
other the use of the pocket-mirrors and hair brushes 
which they have brought in their shakos, and all three 
lament not having tasted a drop of vodka ; for when 
the Grand Duke is out of humor, he will not suffer a 
man whose breath smells of vodka, tQ continue in the 
service. A few other officers enter, and hastily throw 
aside their cloaks. After pulling each other's hair, and^ 
making a noise, they withdraw to the anti-room. 
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General Strandtmanrt enters, and asks the adjutant 
some frivolous questbns. 

All are now drawn up in a line, and the general, in 
Ins own self-important person, inspects his orderlies. 
* How .... how .... what is this,' he says, addressing 
the sub-officer. * What sort of a beard have you got ? . . 
You look like a peasant following the plough ! . . . . 
Away with all that hair at the angles of your mouth ! ' 
Then turning to the adjutant, he roars out : — ^ Let all 
this stubble be shaved off. And how has he dressed 
his mustachios ? What does he do with so much 
shoe-blacking under his nose. ^ What a storm we 
should have from the Grand Duke, if the fellow were 
to present himself in this way. . . . Quick . . quick . . 
get him shaved.' Then casting a significant glance at 
the motionless hussar puppets, he hastens to the inner 
temple. 

* Bring a razor ! ' exclaims the adjutant, accompany- 
ing the order by a few oaths. The old soldier trem- 
bles, for he has brought needles and thread in his 
furaska, but no razor. In this dilemma the adjutant's 
presence of mind befriends him. He seizes a large 
knife, and speedily whets the edge on the English cast 
iron stove. Blacking supplies the place of Windsor 
soap. < Stand still, my good fellow, and I'll soon 
shave you,' says the adjutant to the poor sub-officer, 
who passively resigns himself to his fate. At the 
moment Hadshi enters, and on witnessing this comical 
scene, bursts into a fit of laughter. 'Ah Hadshi! 
you see I am turned barber.' Big tears rolled down 



. I 
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the cheeks of the poor devil under the operation. 
^ Hadshi,' continues the adjutant, * this scene will be a 
subject for your satirical pen. You must describe it.' 
• ' I will/ replied Hadshi, and at this moment a confused 

murmur at the outside of the door announces the ap- 
proach of the Grand Duke. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

Omniscience of the Grand Duke — Sapervision of fcureigners — 
The Grand Dake's carriage — His daily excursions. 

The Grand Duke has received the reports of his 
generals, has learned frona the commandant of the city 
and the president of the police every thing that hap- 
pened yesterday ; he has examined the cards left at 
the gates of the palace ; made inquiries about the arri- 
vals, and determined on what conditions those on the 
list of intended departures shall obtain their passports ; 
signed a few decrees for degrading ofScers from their 
rank, and dispatched orders to the commander of the 
fortress of Zamocz, respecting the treatment of per- 
sons condemned or suspected. 

His Highness has discussed with Gendre and Fen- 
shaw all the latest news, foreign and domestic, re- 
newed his rigid orders against popular movements, and 
has obtained from Kuruta and Sass circumstantial 
details of every thing concerning the military. 

He knows, for example, that General Richter, bn 
the preceding evening took a turn through the New 
World,* in his cloak and furaska, and he is overjoyed 
at the thought of giving a proof of his omniscience. 

* A street in Warsaw. 
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Accordingly, the general no sooner enters the saloon 
than he whispers in his ear, ^ The next time you take 
a private walk into the New World, you bad bettor 
wear your hat.' 

The Grand Duke has moreover learaed that several 
officers are taking lessons in the English language. 
He orders them to relinquish that dangerous study, an<l 
in its stead to employ themselves in learning the regu- 
lations of the service. He has been informed that 
some of the officers of the Lithuanian regiment of 
grenadier guards daily dine together, and that their 
conversation occasionally turns on forbidden topics. 
He accordingly issues orders that these meetings shall 
cease, as each officer can as well dine in his own 
quarters. He observes on the sick list an officer 
whose name does not appear on the list of invalids at 
Uyazdow ; and he orders his physician Kuczkowski 
to visit him personally, and if he be really ill, to re- 
move him immediately to the Lazaretto, as no officer 
under the rank of captain can be permitted to be ill in 
his own quarters. Having dispatched these and vari- 
ous other orders of a similar kind, he salutes tbo 
officers on duty in the manner described in the last 
chapter. 

If he should happen to see a foreigner newly arrived 
from Paris, he scans him narrowly, and then addresses 
to him a few questions concerning passing events. 
Every foreigner who comes either to make a stay in 
Warsaw, or merely to pass through it, is closely ques- 
tioned concerning his previous places of abode, and is 
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very particniarly asked whether he has attended any 
of the German universities, and which of them. 
Should the unsuspecting foreigner answer Jena or 
Wurzhurgh, the bushy eye-brows of the Grand Duke 
are drawn down over his nose. The order for watch- 
ing strictly, which has already been privately given, is 
then repeated openly ; or perhaps the foreigner re- 
ceives notice to quit Warsaw in twenty-four hours. 

If the foreigner happen to be a {)erson of any im- 
portance, or a young man of good family, he is, with- 
out further ceremony, required to enter the military 
service ; and the gold lace trappings of his uniform 
are the strongest and surest chains that ever were 
forged* The prisoner perhaps never recovers his 
liberty, or if he does, it is only when, after years of 
c'.ipiivity, ill health renders him unfit for longer ser- 
vice, smd Ins conduct has been such as to cause no 
objection to his liberation. If it should be thought that 
he is any way dangerous, he is allowed to take leave 
of his regiment, and is to appearance, dismissed with- 
out being allowed to depart, so that he is kept from 
month to month and from year to year in hopeless 
uncertainty.* 

Native subjects of Russia, who, on their return 
from the German universities visit Warsaw, are never 
permitted to proceed home. They must enter the ser- 
vice, are planted in the military school, and are kept 
prisoners for six or eight years, though they can be 
legally detained only four years. Indeed, an imperial 

* The author refers, probably, to Poles from the other Provinces. 

Am. Ed' 
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ukase, published in 1829, declares that oative Russians 
are required to serve only three years. But this ukase 
is locked up ia the cabinet of the Grand Duke, to- 
gether with many others, which are not brought into 
operation, because they are not in accordance with bis 
wiU. 

The morning audience being ended, the all-powerful 
Constantine prepares to take a drive, and his droski, 
to which four sorrels are harnessed in the Russian 
style, is in waiting within the iron gate of the park. 
He steps into the carriage, and the adjutant on duty 
seats himself on his right ; a precautionary arrange- 
ment, the object of which is to enable the adjutant to 
have his right arm at liberty, so that he may draw his 
sword in case of need. The favorite carriage of the 
Grand Duke is a vehicle of such heavy construction, 
that it rolls along with the noise of a peal of thunder, 
so that His Highness's approach can never be mis- 
taken by those who have once heard it. 

The Duke's usual drive is through one of the roads 
leading from the Belvedere to the Foundling Hospital, 
through Trumpet Street, and across Saxon Square to 
the camp, where the infantry go through their exercise 
to-day as they did yesterday and the day before, and, 
in short, as they have done every day during the last 
year. 

Between nine and ten o'clock, the Grand Duke re- 
turns to the Belvedere, takes his second breakfast, and 
sleeps for an hour. On rising, he perhaps reads the 
Constitutionnel and some other newspapers, or, if in- 
clined to take another drive, he visits some of the baD- 
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racks, the Lazaretto of Uyazdow, or any other place 
which he may think it necessary to inspect. 

All the ofEcers, except the lancers, wear cocked 
hats, called sturmers. These hats roust, ' according to 
regulation,' be worn square ; that is to say, the two 
corn(jrs must be above the shoulders of the wearer. 
This mode of wearing the hat is very uncomfortable ; 
but 10 have the corners before and behind, is contrary 
to orders. If the well-known roll of the ducal car- 
riage be heard at a distance by the officers, as they are 
lounging through the streets, all mechanically raise 
their hands to their hats, and take care to square th^my 
according to ' regulation,' before they are observed by 
the falcon eye of the Grand Duke. All turn round 
and salute his Highness as he passes. Should any 
departure from the prescribed regulations for military 
diess be observed, the carriage instantly stops, and the 
offender is ordered to the nearest guard-house, 

A great coat buttoned over on the left side insteiad 
of the right, a button that has slipped out of a button 
hole, or a cavalry officer who may step across the 
street to visit a comrade without putting on his spurs, 
are causes sufficient to excite the wrath of the ^ regu- 
lation' Duke. He continues for several days out of 
humor ; but indeed he is seldom otherwise, and officers 
and privates are alike the objects of punishment. 

After dinner, the Grand Duke again takes a nap of a 
few hours duration, and he finally retires to rest at ten 
o'clock. In summer, his day's work begins at three, 
and in winter at five o'clock. His bed-^chamber is lik^ 
an armory. 

4* 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The Chiefs- of the secret Police — General Gendre — The saloons of 

Warsaw. 

The Spy sj'st^ra in Warsaw early led to the discov- 
ery of the 6rst measures which brought about the 
insurrection of the 29th of November, on the com- 
mencement of which the chiefs of the secret police 
were put to death. The names of the generals who 
fell in the Belvedere plainly show that the insurgents 
knew their men ; for the individuals on whom they 
wreaked their vengeance, were those who exercised 
almost unlimited power,^ and who at the beck of their 
tyrannical master, ^vere always ready to execute any 
command that might be uttered in a transitory ebulli- 
tion of fury. 

Next in authority to the Grand Duke Constantine, 
is General Gendre, whose wife is a sister of the de- 
ceased Lieutenant-General Albrecht, commander of 
the body-guard Uhlans, and a general of division of 
the horse-guards in Warsaw. Owing to the relation- 
ship of his lady with the Imperial family of Russia, 
Gendre found a protector in the Grand Duke, when, 
having fallen into disgrace, he was dismissed and cash- 
iered by the Emperor. He then came to Warsaw, 
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where he got the command of a brigade of the loot- 
guards. 

He has been judged not only by the ' Toice,' but by 
the ^ hand of the people ;* and his odicHis conduct, 
which was long notorious^ may well justify the deed of 
desperation to which, relying on the authority of his 
rank, he provoked the oppressed and injured nation. 
It is a well-known fact, that during the last French 
war, Gendre, who was appointed to remount the active 
Russian cavalry, received for that purpose many mil- 
lions, which he appropriated to his own private benefit. 
Officers of respectability, who served in that campaign, 
unanimously declare, that the horses sent by the gen- 
eral from Russia for remounting the cavalry were, for 
the most part, suffering from a disease which must 
have been obvious to any judge of horses. They 
were in consequence unfit for service, and exposed the 
healthy horses tc the danger of infection. 

I recollect a circumstance of a nature similar to the 
above, which came to my knowledge at a subsequent 
period in Warsaw : I will relate it as I heard it. 

The Grflnd Duke observed a horse belonging to a 
Polish gentleman, which pleased him exceedingly; 
for he is x great admirer of fine horses. He immedi- 
ately directed General Gendre to ascertain whether 
the owner would part with his horse, as he would wil- 
lingly give any price for it. The Pole was flattered 
by the Grand Duke's admiration of his horse, and 
declared that he should be happy to send the animal 
as a present to his Highness, but, as that would be 
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contrary to etiquette, he was willing to sell the horse 
for a very small sum, which, at Gendre's request, he 
immediately specified. Gendre informed the Grand 
Duke that though the Pole was very reluctant to part 
with his horse, yet he was not insensible to the honor 
conferred on him by his Imperial Highness, and there- 
fore consented to sell the horse for ihret hundred 
gold ducats. The general immediately received an 
order on the private treasury, and the horse was sent 
to the Belvedere* 

After the lapse of some time the Polish gentleman 
requested one of the Grand Duke's adjutants to take 
an opportunity of mentioning to his Highness the 
affair of the horse, which he had agreed to sell for the 
sum of one hundred ducats, but that owing to some 
mistake or negligence he had never received the 
money, though the Grand Duke was remarkable for 
punc.tuality in his payments. The adjutant conceived 
himself in duty bound to mention the affair in one of 
his reports, and tho Grand Duke, thunderstruck with 
astonishment, summoned Gendre to his presence, and 
in furious terms expressed his indignation at his con- 
duct. The favorite, with true Russian servility, threw 
himself on his knees before his master, who, in the 
presence of the adjutants, inflicted on him a summary 
punishment of kicks and imprecations. But, notwith- 
standing alV this. Brigadier General Gendre was such 
an indispensable person in the court of the Belvedere, 
that after a few days he was invited to the table of the 
Grand Duke, and the dishonest transaction was no 
longer thought of. 
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Gendre was a tall^ stout mao) of dignified appear- 
ance, and decorated with orders of the first class. His 
spacious residence contained one of the most brilliant 
saloons in Warsaw, and his patronage was sought for 
bj those whose rank and fortune entitled them on their 
part to exercise the highest patronage. 

It may be remarked that at his evening parties, his 
visitors were ofiTered np other refreshment than a single 
cup of tea. This custom, which is prevalent among 
the higher classes in Warsaw, has been ridiculed by 
Staberle, in his Travelling Adventures. At Gendre's 
parties the general, with his tooth-pick in his hand, 
used to sit with his guests round an empty table, while 
the jingling of decanters and glasses was beard in the 
adjoining room. 

« In a conversation with a colonel of the guards res* 
pecting the state of society in the Polish capital, Gen- 
eral Gendre once declared, that there was not a fash- 
ionable family in Warsaw, at whose house a man like 
himself could enjoy the society of his equals. This 
was probably the only truth that had for years es« 
caped his lips, 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Noyosilzor — His chancery — His library — ^The minister and the 

wencb. 

The Imperial Commissary-General, Novosilzor, 
held the highest rank next to the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine. Besides being a minister and senator, he 
was curator of the University of Wilna. The latter 
post he perhaps still fills, if indeed he survived the 1st 
of December, 1830, which would be nothing short of 
a miracle. 

In Warsaw the name of Novosilzov was whispered* 
as fearfully as was the dreaded name of Dyonisius in 
Syracuse. Of the Emperor's famous commissioner 
there was but one opinion. 

In the year 1825, one half of the University of 
Wilna, besides numerous youths and young men from 
distant governments of the Empire were, by Novosil- 
zov's decision, condenmed, some to be sent to Sibe- 
ria, some to serve as common soldiers, some to suffer 
the punishment of the knout, and some to imprison- 
ment ; and all this because a boy chalked on a wall 
the words ' Live the constitution of 1791,' thus afford- 
ing evidence of an existing conspiracy. 

I was an eye-witness to the misery and affliction 
with which thousands of families were then visited. 
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The overwhelming sefltence fell on the most distin- 
guished families of the land, far and near* 

It is a curious fact, that In his youth Novosilzov was 
a zealous promoter and supporter of the constitution of 
1791. This is proved by the testimony of many of 
his early friends. 

The secret chancery in Warsaw exercised control 
over every thing connected with literature, education, 
&c., in Russia and Poland ; and its unlimited power 
seemed to be more than sufficient to check all intel- 
lectual growth in the bud. To those, therefore, who 
are acquainted with the restrictions imposed on indi- 
vidual freedom in Poland, it must have appeared in- 
credible that an insurrection could ever have broken 
out in Warsaw, which was watched by the vigilant eyes 
of Novosilzov as well as those of Constantine. 

All persons wishing to travel from Warsaw to Rus- \ 
sia must be provided with passports from Pfovosilzov. ) M 
These passports are delivered only to those respecting ^ 
whom the most minute inquiries have been made in ' 
secret. Novosilzov has the gift of all ecclesiastical 
and scholastic offices, and he may also displace the 
persons holding such offices, at his pleasure. 

Poles, as well as Russians, avoid with a secret dread 
every clerk of Novosilzov ; and this never-failing sign 
of the approach of these worthy civilians was suffi- 
cient to put an end to the most innocent conversntion. 

Novosilzov's library contains all new foreign publi- 
cations ; a very vigilant regard being paid to thojse 
writers who do not go the length of recommending 
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despotism quite unconditioaally. — ^I even found an 
intellectual sacrifice to the knout, in the person of the 
Freeslander Rognhar Yarr,* who had arrived in War- 
saw before me. 

As I waSy while yet a stranger in Warsaw, sitting at 
a window in the residence of an acquaintance not far 
from St. Alexander's Church, I observed in the street 
an elderly man in familiar conversation with a female 
of a certain description. The loud laughter and in- 
decorous behavior of this couple sufficiently proved 
that at least one kind of freedom was fully tolerated in 
Warsaw. 

* Do you know who that man is ? ' inquired I of 
Baron Von P — . * That is the Imperial Commissary- 
General, the minister Novosilzov,' he replied ; ' the 
most inveterate foe to democrats in all the Russian 
dominions.' — ^ How ! ' exclaimed I, with astonishment, 
/ that man yonder in the dark frock coat .... the stout 
man who is talking to that wench, and familiarly play- 
ing with the string of her hat ! . . . . Surely that can 
not be Novosilzov ? ' — ' It is no other,' answered the 
baron ; ^ only stay a minute, and I wager you will see 
the woman turn to the left, down the Czerniekowska- 
Ulica, which leads to his Excellency's villa.' — * Is not 
Novosilzov curator of the University of Wilna ? ' In 
my simplicity I inquired, ' what would the academic 
youth say if they saw his Excellency as we now see 
him ? ' — ' They would do their best to foIVow his exam- 
ple, and the minister of public instruction would be 

* A work by the author of these Memoirs. 
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very well pleased. Profligate habits are a sure anti- 
dote to democratic ideas.' — ^ Your are right,' baron, 
said I ' where moral depravity has free scope, the prin- 
ciples which NovosilzoV holds in such horror will 
never take ix>ot. I wonder that a University brothel, 
under the superintendence of the curator, has not 
been established in Warsaw or Wilna, though there is 
certainly no scarcity of similar institutions in either of 
the two places.' 

As the baron had predicted, the woman soon turned 
down the Czemiekowska Ulica, and the minister 
slowly followed her. 

What is the consequence to be inferred from this 
scene? Is it not that a commissary-general of the 
Emperor of all the Russians (and of some millions of 
Poles besides) has no scruple about violating decorum 
in the public streets, and in broad daylight ? 

But before whose eyes should he restrain him- 
self? — ^Not surely before the eyes of the Grand Duke, 
who was ready enough to set many such examples 
of toleration himself! — and, his Imperial Highness 
excepted, there was not a man in all Warsaw who 
might not, by a stroke of his Excellency's pen, be 
incarcerated in solitary confinement or sent to Siberia. 

Decency is not in unison with the system of abso- 
lute monarchy. Moral depravity* is, as it were, the 



* The policy of Russia as also of Austria, is to encourage all 
kinds of immorality, which tend to turn the attention of men 
from political subjects. In Vienna, it may be said with truth, 
the government allows a high premium on vice and immorali- 
ty. — Am. £d. 
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pummel of the sword of despotism, and it must be 
early fostered, in order to blight the dangerous bud 
which expands inta the triad flower of freedom^ truth, 
and lov^. 

But justice is my motto, and I will be just e^en to> 
some individuals in Novosilzov's circle, whose pure' 
and exalted humanity commanded my behest respect. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Duty for the day— -The m<mkey of the Belredere, and MahmUd 

Hassan of Varna. 

Having, according to the Russian order of rank, 
paid our respects to the Emperor's Commissary- 
General, we will return to the Belvedere, where there 
is much that is worthy of observation. 

As within the horizon of the Grand Duke, every 
thing must be maintained on a military footing, and 
strictly conformable to ' regulation,' so all in his ser- 
vice, fiGcn the general to the shoe-black, are on duty 
for the day. 

This day duty, or, as it is termed, serviee du jour^ 
is not confined to men or to creatures like men, but 
extends to horses and carriages, saddles and hai'- 
nesses. Particular droskis and chaises are daily pre- 
pared for the service du jour^ and particular riding 
horses are kept saddled and hridled, like cavalry 
horses on picket guard. Officers of the household, 
chamberlains and lackeys are du jour in the military 
style. Even the cook . and confectioner are daily 
changed, and the Belvedere is lighted by a lamp- 
lighter du jour. 

Besides the eminent individuals whom we have 
already noticed at the court of the Belvedere, there 
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are two important personages, to whom the reader has 
not yet been introduced. These are his Irnperial 
Highness's monkey, and Mahmud Hassan, a deserter 
from Varna. 

The monkey is the favorite of the Grand Duke, and 
the companion of his idle hours. He is an accom- 
plished virtuoso in the art of grimace, and his society 
is indispensable to his master. 

Yet a monkey may be dangerous, and an event took 
place at the Belvedere, which proves that even the 
most petted favorite is not to be trusted. 

One day Constantine was busy writing in his own 
apartment, while his favorite monkey was as usual ca- 
pering about, playing all sorts of tricks, and meddling 
with every thing. At length he fixed his eyes on a 
loaded gun, and snatching it up unpcrceived, lie delib- 
erately took aim at his master, and was on tlie point of 
pulling the trigger. At this moment the Grand Duke 
happened to raise his eyes from his desk, and though 
almost petrified with alarm, uttered a loud cry, upon 
which the monkey averted the weapon, and discharged 
its contents in another direction. 

The report caused a dreadful consternation in the 
palace. The individuals in attendance hurried to the 
apartment of his Highness, and found him, though 
still agitated by the effects of the fright, caressing the 
monkey, who had thrown the musket on the ground, 
and was apologizing for his misdemeanor by his very 
best grimaces. 

The forbearance which was evinced towards the 
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monkey, who, if he had had the ill hick to foe a man, 
^ould at least have been sent to end his days in the 
lead works of Siberia, is at least a proof of the Grand 
Duke's humanity,* and as s^ch deserves to be borne 
iin mind. 

The only punishment the monkey received was to 
be banished for a time from ^the apartment of his 
master. He was removed to new quarters, and trans- 
ferred to the friendly care of Mahmud Hassan. He 
was, however, frequently visited by his master, whom 
lie contmued to divert by his tricks and grimaces. .- 

In the castle of Uyazdov, the military Lazaretto, 
which usually contains between 1000 and 1200 pa- 
tients, there are several chambers assigned to the use 
of the household officers of the Grand Duke. These 
apartments are roomy, well furnbhed, and most of 
them look into thegarden. Admission to one of these 
chambers is a great ma'rk of distinction, as well as a 
benefit conferred on an invalid, and it is only obtained 
by an especial order from the Belvedere. 

In the beginning of the year 1829, I was taken 
dangerously ill in Warsaw, and I was not a little aston- 
ished at receiving an order for admission to one of the 
chambers above described . 

In the adjoining room to me lay Mahmud Hassan, 
a favorite of the Grand Duke, and of General Ku- 
ruta ; and, being near neighbors and feUow-sufiferers, 
we SOCHI got acquainted with each other. 

Mahmud Hassan was an exceedmgly intdligent and 

* Query: Monkeyanity. 

6* 
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well-informed young man^ about niDeteen je^rs of age^ 
and possessing cunning enough for a dozen Greeks. I 
found him a very pleasant companion. We conversed 
together through the medium of a jargon, compounded 
of Russian, Polish, Turkish, and modem Greek ; and 
when we could not make ourselves mutually intelligible 
by the tongue, we had recourse to signs. 

I continued bedridden after he was convalescent and 
able to move aboqt. He used, therefore, to come and 
sit beside me for hours together, describing to me the 
particulars of the siege of Varna, of which none cf 
the public papers had given a faithful account. In- 
deed, he made me acquainted with many details which 
were but little known beyond the boundaries of the 
Russian dominions. 

Mahmud possessed a talent for drawing ; and as he 
observed many sketches in my apartment, he pro- 
fessed a great regard for me, — evidently not without 
an interested view. He made a very clever sketch of 
Varna, and the fortifications of the Russians, when 
describing to me the manner in which he effected his 
escape. 

Love of life suggested to the patriotic Moslem the 
idea of finding his way to the enemy's trenches, and 
offering himself as a guide to assist the Russians in 
taking Varna, by which treachery he hoped to make 
his fortune. Mahmud Hassan was in fact a very great 
rogue, which will sufficiently account for his destiny, 
having conducted him to the Belvedere. 

He was immediately enrolled in the suite of the 
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Russian general in Varna^ where, in gratitude for his 
services, he was informed that he might have his 
choice, whether he would go to St. Petersburgh or to 
Warsaw, as he evinced no great taste for the dangers 
of a militairy life. * I resolved/ said he, as he de- 
scribed to me his adventures, ' to go to Warsaw ; for 
I had beard that Warsaw was nearer than St. Peters- 
burgh, and I said to myself, Alahmud, in case you 
should not like Warsaw, you can go to St. Petersburgh 
afterwards. But the Polish women (Deffki Polski) 
are very pretty, and I am quite content to stay here.' 

It is impossible to convey to the reader any idea of 
the naive and comic way in which Mahmud Hassan 
made this confession as he sat at my bed side. I 
know I never in my life laughed so heartily as when I 
heard it. 

Hassan still dwells at the Belvedere, dressed in the 
costume of a modern dandy, and he is daily advancing 
in the favor of his master. When in the Lazaretto, 
he was always well supplied with money : he had 
whatever provisions and refreshments he wanted brought 
from the palace, and General Kuruta used to send him 
bags of sweetmeats, such as are usually presented to 
ladies. 

When Hassan discovered that I was a German, or 
at least of German extraction, he grew rather reserved 
to me. I understood the reason of this when he after- 
wards gave me his opinion of different nations, in 
nearly the following way : ^ 1 hate the Germans, be- 
cause they are so grave. I like the French, because 
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* tfaej mfMre their arms and bands when thejr speak with 
their mouths. The English are ibob, (Duraeki) and 
as to the Italians, I never saw one except Elori, (chief 
I^sician of the Lazaretto.) 

When the Grand Duke, during one ^f Us inspecting 
visits to Uyazdow, entered our apartments, iie intro- 
duced hb favorite to General Gendre, and, laughing, 
said, * There is a youth who has onlj been a few 
months here, and be has already made himself ac- 
quainted with every bad woman in Warsaw.' 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The Saxon Square — Parallel between Warsaw and Rome. 

Next to the monkey of the Belvedere, the most 
remarkable thing in Warsaw is the Parade, on the 
Saxon Square, fronting the Bruhl Palace. 

This square owes its present spacious size to the 
Grand Duke Constantine, who ordered the pulling 
down of all the buildings which formerly limited its 
extent. 

On the left, looking from the palace, is a guard- 
house. There are so many of these guard-houses in 
Warsaw, that two dozen officers may be daily arrested 
and lodged in them, without any fear of disturbing each 
other in their philosophic reveries. 

Warsaw and Rome are similar as to extent ; and 
both cities are surrounded by walls. The one con- 
tains the Apollo Belvedere, and the other the Belvedere 
monkey. 

Rome, and the Pope, are two inseparable ideas ; so 
are Warsaw, and the Grand Duke Constantine. The 
infallibility of the one corresponds with the unlimited 
despotism of the other. The clergy form the highest 
and most powerful rank, in Rome ; so do the military in 
Warsaw. 

. What the convents are in Rome, the barracks are 
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in the Polish capital. The general of the Jesuits io 
Rome, who deals in places and absolution, is precisely 
like the generals of corps and divisions in Warsaw ; — 
for example ; Roczniski sells officers' commissions for 
ready money, or exchanges them for horses ; and Kur- 
natovski knows how to temporize as well as any Jesuit. 
As the general of the Jesuits is at once a priest and a 
layman, so the Polish generals of division are at once 
officers and courtiers ; half flesh, half fish, half Pole, 
half Russian, and neither the one nor the -other. The 
dumb capuchin general in Rome may be apdy com- 
pared to the Hussar-General Strandtmann, in Warsaw, 
whose taciturnity has given rise to^ the by-word, ' as 
dumb as the general,^ which is repeated even by the 
privates in his own regiment. 

At one of the Grand Duke's levees, his Highness 
was informed that a highly esteemed Prussian officer 
wished to enter the Polish service ; and, by way of re- 
commendation, it was added, that he was celebrafed as 
a writer on^ military tactics. * What,' exclaimed Con- 
stantine, Ms he a writer-*-an author ? Then I will 
have nothing to do with him. Iwant men like my 
Strand tmann.' The hussar-general made a low bow 
in return for the flattering compliment. 

Another point of resemblance between the military 
in Warsaw, and the clergy in Rome is, that an officer 
here may know nothing of military duty, and a priest 
there nothing of spiritual duty. 

As the Pope requires only church worship, so Oon- 
stantine requires only camp worship* A general once 
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v^^^tured ta solkat li»e- pardon of a < brave offiaer,' who 
had been guilty of some offence against regulation; 
'What!' exclaimed^ the Grand Duke on the public 
parade> ' he i& a^ biove man, say you ? I wimt not 
br^veiy. Ml I want is; obedience ; and I order you 
under arrest.' 

Rome swftrms- with priest^ and Warsaw swarms^ 
with officersw in^ Warsaw^ the militaiy are regarded 
with all the fear and awe> which iHre inspired by the 
monks in Rome. In the latter city, the rank and dig- 
nity of each individual ecclesiastic, from the cardinal to 
the lay-brother, is known to everybody ; in like man- 
ner, the inhabitants of Warsaw know every man in the 
army, from the general-in-chief down to the recruit, 
and to what regiment each belongs. 

In Rome, the ringing of bells is the summons to 
worship ; in Warsaw, it is the flourishing of drums and 
trumpets. The clergy in Rome move within the 
boundaries of form, without any exercise of mind ; 
so do the military in Warsaw. The priest feels him- 
self free by absolution ; and the ofBcer feels himself 
restrained by absolutism. 

In Rome, a priest crosses himself whenever he pass- 
es a church; and in Warsaw, an officer crosses him- 
self mentally, when he passes a guard-house. 

The priest goes to church to attend service ; the 
officer goes from service to the guard-house. The 
criminal who flies to the church cannot be arrested ; 
and the officer is not arrested after he enters the guard- 
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bouse. Men suspected of political offences are in 
Rome, as in Warsaw, incarcerated in convents. 

The Grand Duke, like the Pope, grants absolution. 
The Pope blesses — ^the Grand Duke curses. This 
parallel might be continued to infinite length ; but it is 
ten o'clock in the morning, at the latter end of autumn. 
The infantry have left the camp, and are in the gar- 
rison. The crowd has collected in the Saxon Square, 
and the parade is about to begin. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The Parade^ and the Guard-hoosefl. 

I WILL, if my invalid memory permit, enumerate 
the guard-houses of Warsaw, before we visit the pa- 
rade ; for who knows what may happen there ! 

In Warsaw, when a man puts on his grand parade 
uniform, he can never guess, with any degree of cer- 
tainty, whether he be doomed to take it off again in 
his own chamber. 

I had but little opportunity of acquiring any per- 
sonal knowledge of the guard-houses of Warsaw, for 
I was always exceedingly attentive to my buttons, and 
button-holes, kept my hair and mustachios in good 
order, and maintained a most exemplary silence. — 
However, we will see how many of these free quar- 
ters we can find before we proceed to tbe parade. 

There are at least eight guard-houses ; for there 
are (or were,) eight regiments of guards in Warsaw.* 

The cuirassier regiment of body guards, command- 
ed by General von Knoring. 

The lancer regiment of body guards, commanded 
by General Markov. 

* The author, as the reader will perceive, here mentions onlj 
sayen, but he corrects the mistake afterwards. 

6 
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The GrodnoF regiment of body guards hussars, 
commanded by General Strandtmann. 

The Polish regiment of chasseur guards, command- 
ed by General Kurnatovski. 

The Lithuanian regioient of grenadier guards, com- 
manded by General Engelmann. 

The Volhynian regiment of foot-guards, commanded 
by General Essakov. 

The Polish regiment of grenadier guards, command- 
ed by General Zymirski. 

Besides these, there are in Warsaw the 1st, 2d, 
and 3d Polish regiments of infantry of the line ; con- 
sequently, three more guard-houses, making eleven. 
There is also a battalion of Polish sappers, whose 
guard-house is much too small, at least for the privates. 
These sappers are a terrific corps. They were re- 
cruited from the long-fingered tribe, and have not re- 
linquished their old propensities, a circumstance which 
has given rise to the saying that their gloves are too 
short for them. In service, however, it cannot be de- 
nied that this corps has distinguished itself. War is the 
soldier's true element ; peace renders him a dangerous 
neighbor, since mere idleness tempts him to plunder. 

The guard-house of the sappers, therefore, which is 
always well filled, completes the first dozen. 

There is a very elegant guard-house established in 
the old palace of Lazienki, which, with its surround- 
ing gardens, was once styled the Polish Versailles. 
Here suitable quarters are ready for captains of caval- 
ry, and, in case pf need, even cok>nels may be accom* 
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modated, sfaould they do any diing to indicate a wish 
to that effect. The buitding was newly repaired, ^nd 
fitted up in the spring of 1830, and it was doubtless 
mortifying enough that it should be provisionally 
closed on the 29th of November following. 
' There is a guard-house in the royal palace, another 
in the Cracow suburb, and another in the Krasitiski 
gardens. In the latter, the prisoners have a pleasant 
prospect from their windows, and in spring, may, if 
they like, fancy themselves at Carlsbad, as there are 
artificial mineral waters in the neighborhood. 

We have now counted sixteen guard-houses ; but 
there are many more, though my memory does not 
enable me to specify them. There are, besides, a 
number of secondary guard-houses in Warsaw, which 
are always well filled. These are not merely posts ; 
even the unmifilary reader will know how to discrimi- 
nate between a post and a guard-house. 

While we have been engaged in making this pre- 
liminary survey, numbers of officers have assembled 
in the Saxon Square, where one half of each regiment 
daily attends the parade. 

A square of inf5srntiy extends as far as the eye can 
reach; and in front of a stable, beside the guard- 
bouse is the cavalry picket, which is furnished by the 
four regiments of guards, and daily changed, so that 
first (he old guard cuirassiers and uhlans, then the' 
young guard, next the hussars, and lastly, the chasseur 
guards alternately relieve each other. 

The people are looking out for good places to view' 
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the parade. Bearded and uobearded Jews,- ladies, 
some alone, some escorted by gentlemen, are pressing 
forward in the throng. Brokers of both sexes are 
making their way to the officers, to^ whom they are 
offering their services, at no inconsiderable price. 

The runners of the five secret police divisions glide 
about without knowing each other. They narrowly 
scan the gibbet-looking physiognomy of a jailor, appa- 
rently suspecting that he has criminals under his care 
no worse than themselves. 

The hirelings of Colonel Sass keep, their eyes on 
the officers, whom they watch as narrowly as a jealous 
old guardian watches a pair of lovers making an 
assignation. Their attention is directed to the .looks 
and gestures of the military gentlemen. They do not 
concern themselves much about the uniforms, for the 
Grand Duke is to be on the parade, and will himself 
see that all the buttons and button-holes are in good 
order. 

Nurses and servants are holding their little charges 
in their arms, so that they may have a good view of 
the puppets. — *Tell me,' exclaimed a little hlack- 
headed urchin, in a tone of wonder, .... ^ are those 
dolls alive ? . • . • do they move of themselves ? ' 

* Whom do all those pretty men belong to?' inquires 
a handsome serious looking boy in the national dress, 
but without a wooden karabella. • ' Whom do they be- 
long to, my dear boy!' replies the grey-haired old 
man, who is holding him on his shoulders to see the 
sight, ' they belong to the Grand Duke.' At the men- 
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tion of dmt aame, the boy . seems to shudder, for he 
thinks of the bitter tears shed by bis mother, who for 
seren years has mourned bis fathers captivity at 
Zamo62, and whose lips tremble as they utter the 
mime of the Grand Duke.— ** Used papa to be dressed 
as finely as those men?' continued the boy. But the 
band strikes up, the Grand Duke appears, and all eyes 
are turned towards him. 

He advances along the front of the lines, passing 
the Lithuanian regiment, and the old grenadiers, who 
in the course of their lives receive millions and mil- 
lions of lashes, by order of his Imperial Highness, 
whose presence nevertheless now operates upon them 
Kke a magnetic power ; — ^they fancy themselves io 
Paradise — for the Grand Duke inspects them. 

The several battalions and companies of the other 
regin^nts have enjoyed a similar honor, and the 
omnipotent Constantine stands with his back to the 
palace, and gives the command. Next comes a 
flourish of drums and trumpets. The regiments last 
drawn out must defile in open column. The falcon 
eye of the Duke in a moment glances at every indi- 
vidual man, while the columns defile ; — and as the 
battalions march along, the ear distinguishes only a 
single step. 

The Grand Duke is satisfied. He expresses his 
satisfaction to the general, and the compliment is the 
same day repeated like an echo through the regi- 
ment. The men are in an ecstasy of joy ; some get 

6* . 
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drunk, are sent to the black-hole at nighti and next 
morning receive a good flogging. 

A Polish company next comes under inspection. 
The throat of an unfortunate ensign betrays traces 
of what is called a parricide; that is to say, the 
young gentleman's shirt-collar accidentally rises about 

the breadth of a straw above his stock The march 

is interrupted by a thundering ' Halt ! ' 

^Fanfaron!' exclaims the Grand Duke to the 
downy-bearded youth. ' In the name of all the devils, 
what do you mean by this ? Would you introduce 
innovations here? Off to the guard-house.' — Now 
there is an end of all good humor, and* woe to the 
poor wretch who may be at fault after this ; he will 
be punished three-fold. 

The generals tremble, and, like an electric shock, 
this trembling is communicated from rank to rank, 
down to the very drummer boys, whose trembling 
improves the roll of the drum. 

The business is now over with the infantry, and the 
Grand Duke next proceeds to pass judgment on the 
prisoners. 

A young officer of the uhlan-guards is brought 
forward in chains, and a unanimous exclamation of 
sympathy is heard among the female spectators. 

' He is a German baron,' is muttered among the 
crowd. * What can be the poor fellow's offence ?' 

* I know, I know,' exclaims a gossiping Jew ; * I 
heard the story at Schulitz, where my Schicksel 
lives. . • .That is the baron. . . . What is his name. . . • 
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I forget. He was quartered with Paai Converskai 
at Schulitz. ... I know all about him ! ' 

< Then tell us/ says a German merchant . . • . ' tell 
us why he is to be degraded.' 

^ He is degraded because a young man in the cui- 
rassiers received a box on the ear from one of his 
comrades, and then would not run the risk of being 
shot, when he was challenged by another young man 
who wore the same uniform, and thought it disgraced 
by the afiront. This last young man, finding he could 
not get his challenge accepted by him who had re- 
ceived the box on the ear, challenged him who 
bad given it. The handsome young baron yonder, 
in chains, was second to the duelj and is to be 
broken.' — * And what is to be the punishment of him 
who took the box on the ear ? ' inquired the German 
merchant. 'Oh!' replies the Jew, 'as he. fought 
neither with pistols nor swords, he is allowed to es- 
cape.' — * Well, the Vistula is close by him, and he 
may easily wash the stain out of his uniform,' observed 
the German. 

During this dialogue the young officer is relieved 
from his chains, and at the same time stripped of the 
ornaments of his uniform. In a common place address 
he is then informed, that he is degraded to the rank of 
a private soldier, and he then withdraws from the 
parade. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

The Pamela ooBtioved. 

The orderlies of the bofse*guards adyaaee. Tliey 
oooBiat of two sub-officers, and a priyete of each regir 
rnent. They aoDounce themBelveSj and tiie «7olulk>Q« 
oommenoe. 

A RtissiftD hor^e^guard is required not mere^ to jbe 
a good rider^^he miist teach bis bovse to dauee under 
him, to obej on the instaDt the sligbte84 jk>ucb of (be 
bridle and spur, or the rider is punished for the fault 
of the horse. 

The Grand Duke gives the word of command, and 
both horses and men do their best* The spectators 
have free admissioD to ibe hait,\n^ ground^* and 
many a good horseman looks as though lie expeoted 
to be baited like a bulL 

The Grand Duke suspends for a few moments his 
Tigilant supervision of collars and button-boles ; for 
two of his favorite horsemen, the lancer-lieutenant von 
Salpius, from Berlin, and the hussar-lieutenant Baron 
von IIugel,f from the Cape of Good Hope, are about 
to display their equestrian skill. 

* It is carious that the baiting ground is the name of the amphi- 
theatre, for the performance of horsemanship in Warsaw, 
t In 1830, he was promoted to the rank of staff-captain. 
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I The assembled generals observe with delight the 

cheering satisfaction expressed in the Grand Duke's 
countenance. They look round at each other with an 
air of confidence, and Strandtmann breathes again. 
His future fate is in the scale, for the picket of his 
f regiment will prove his ruin if the rawest recruit is not 

a better horseman than the' general himself. 

The picket at length advances : it is a detachment 
of glittering hussars destined to relieve the uhlans who 
were on duty the day before. 

General Strandtmann's heroic heart beats anxiously. 
He would give a great deal to see that hour happily 
ended. 

The adjutant, Edward von Lowenthal, watches with 
a half'suppressed ironical laugh, the trepidation of his 
general, with whom he is no great favorite. But 
Lowenthal is a brave and intelligent man, with whose 
services the general cannot dispense. Strandtmann 
must relinquish the command of bis regiment were he 
to lose his adjutant. 

By a fatal accident the officer at the head of the 
picket is Lieutenant Zeltner,* from Solothurn. He 
came to Warsaw with letters of recommendation from 
the veteran Kosciuszko, after the latter had resided for 
eight years among the mountains of Switzerland. 

Gloomy recollections of Kosciuszko crowd on the 
mind of the Grand Duke. A cloud gathers on his 
brow, and he is a perfect personification of Holberg's 
* Dietrich Menschenschreck.' 

* Dismissed in 1630. 
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Kpsciuszko ! Swhzerland ! the as^Iom of dema- 
gogues !— a host of frightful phantoms float before his 
imagination, and with the sure indication of having 
resolved to vent his rage on the protege of the bated 
Kosciuszko, be thunders out the word of command. 

The anxiety of the generals frequently has a fatal 
influence on the officers commanding these pickets ; 
sometimes the officer, who receives the word of com- 
mand from a distance, does not distinctly hear it ; he 
then repeats it partly mumbling, and partly roaring, 
which is sure to create confusion. 

The military figure and air of LieutenanC von Zeltner 
excite interest in the surrounding throng, and all gaze 
on the passing scene with anxious attention. 

The picket has gone through its whirling evolutions 
without a fault ; the rapid advance across the square, 
amidst a cloud of dust, and the sudden halt, have been 
executed to admiration. Now drawn up in a parallel 
line, the horses and their riders await the next word 
of command. 

The wheeling and the second advance of the horses 
throw even the Jew usurers into ecstasy, and after a 
few more military tours de force they form in cokma 
three deep, and again in line. 

Alas ! one of the horses misses his place ; — and a 
torrent of imprecations is hurled at the officer. 

General Strandtmann trembles; but the adjutant 
stands unmoved. 

Lieutenant von Zeltner fixes himself firmly in his 
saddle, and a half suppressed oath escapes from 



[ 
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beaeath his black mustacbios. Then, after a pious 
ejaculation to St. Winkelried, he delivers the command, 
accompanied by the imprecations with which bis 
Highness sent it to him. 

The uhlan picljiet advance! for tl)e ceremony of 
taking leave. It is commanded by an Estonian, 
Lieutenant Baron von Koursel, whose appearance for 
a moment diverts away the storm that is gathering on 
(be brow of the Grand Duke, who nevertheless angrily 
surveys the uhlaqs from head to foot, and shows him- 
self inclined to send the whole picket of lancers to the 
guard-house* 

Koursel retires, and the parade closes with the usual 
cerenionids* 

The Grand Duke returns to the palace, the gen* 
ersds go hornet the adjutants hurry to their ofSces, the 
laocer-lieutenant Don Renudo, surnamed 'the old 
gentleman, ' sets off to regale bimiself with oysters, and 
thinks Monaieur Chambertia a very good old friend. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The officer of the lancer guard, and the pyramid of bayonets. 

Thc officers as well as sub-officers of the Rus- 
sian horse-guards are subjected to the most rigorous 
discipline, and are required to execute, on horseback, 
all the manoeuvres of a theatrical equestrian. 

One day, an officer of the lancer guard was going 
through his exercise before the Grand Duke. He 
had performed all the usual evolutions in the most sat- 
isfactory way, until, when at full gallop, he was sud- 
denly ordered to turn, — ^his horse proved restive, and 
reused to obey either bridle or spur. 

The command was repeated in a thundering voice, 
and the officer renewed his eflbrts to make the horse 
obey it ; but without effect, for the fiery animal con- 
tinued to prance about in defiance of his rider, who 
was nevertheless an excellent horseman. 

The rage of the Grand Duke had vented itself in 
furious imprecations, and all present trembled /or the 
consequences. * Halt ! ' he exclaimed, and ordered 
a pyramid of twelve muskets with fixed bayonets, to 
be erected. The order was instantly obeyed. 

The officer, who had by this time subdued the res- 
tiveness of his horse, was ordered to leap the pyra- 
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mid — and the spirited horse bore his ride^ safely 
oyer it. 

Without an interval of delay, the officer was com- 
manded to repeat the fearful leap, and to the aniaze- 
ment of all present^ the noble horse and his brave rider 
stood in safety o;i the other side of the pyramid. 

The Grand Duke, Exasperated at finding* himself 
thus thwarted in his barbarous purpose, repeated the 
order for the third time. A general, who happened to 
be present, now stepped forward and interceded for 
the pardon of the officer ; observing that the horse was 
exhausted, and that the enforcement of the order would 
be to doom both horse and rider to a horrible death. 

This humane remonstrance was not only disre- 
garded, but was punished by the immediate arrest of 
the general who had thus presumed to rebel. 

The word of command was given, and horse and 
rider for the third time cleared the glittering bayonets. 

Rendered furious by these repeated disappointments, 
the Grand Duke exclaimed for the fourth time : — * To 
the left about ! — Forward ! ' — The command was 
obeyed, and for the fourth time the horse leapt the 
pyramid, and then, with his rider, dropped down ex- 
hausted. The officer extricated himself from the sad- 
dle, and rose unhurt, but the horse had both his fore- 
legs broken. 

The countenance of the officer was deadly pale, 
his eyes stared wildly, and his knees shook under him. 

A deadly silence prevailed as he advanced to the 
Grand Duke, and laying his sword at his Highness's 

7 
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feet, he thanked him in a faltering TOtce for the honor 
he had enjoyed in the Emperor's senrice. 

' I take back your sword/ said the Grand Dnke^ 
gloomily, * and are you not aware of what may be the 
consequence of this undutiful conduct towards me ?' 

The officer was sent to the guard-house. He sub- 
sequently disappeared, and no trace of him could be 
discovered. 

This scene took pface at St. Petersburgh, and the 
facts are proved by the evidence of credible eye-wit- 
nesses.* 

* An anecdote within our own knowledge will exemplify tiiis : — 
Constantine, one day on parade, for some freak of fancy, ordered 
a cavalry officer to advance in fall charge upon the spot where he 
himself was standing ; the officer obeyed, and patting spun to his 
horse, gallopped fall upon the Grand Duke, and drew up his horis 
only a yard from his person ; ' Why do you stop without my or- 
ders ? ' thundered out the Duke ; — ^ I arrest you for disobedience ; 
away with him to the guard-house !' A week's imprisonment was 
the man's reward for having refrained from trampling this reptile 
under his horse's feet. — An. £o. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

A citizen of Warsaw condemned to hurl a wheelbarrow on the 

Parade. 

In commenting on a Russian despot of the sixteenth 
<:entury, Karamsin says, — ' The investigator of history 
knows not which to wonder at most, the unlimited and 
imrbarous despotism of the tyrant, or the patience and 
forbearance of the people by whom he was tolerated.' 

In Warsaw this idea forcibly presents itself to the 
imind. 

The Tjccurrences of past days are repeated from 
mouth to mouth, and the recollection of them is bit- 
terly cherished in the bleeding hearts of the people, 
who raise their eyes to heaven, and, with faith and con- 
fidence in die justice of God, postpone the work of 
vengeance and retribution. 

Some years ago a soldier deserted from the garrisoa 
of Warsaw. 

In such cases, ac^utants or commanders of regiments, 
who are humanely disposed, delay as long as possible 
tnentiontng the affair to the Grand Duke, with the 
view of mitigating the punishment of the offender, 
should they succeed in discovering him ^ but they dare 
not postpone their report beyond five days, and at the 
expiration of that time the affair must be communi- 
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eated io his Highness, and thus it happened io the case 
of this deserter. 

The second week after he had deserted, the man 
was diseorcred working as a hborer in a brewery 
bekm^og to a wealthy c^zen of Warsaw, named 
Zavadzki, who was also a considerable landed propri- 
etor. 

On being informed where the deserter bad been 
ibund, the Grand Duke flew into a violent paroxysm 
of rage, and declared that Zavadzki had been guil^ 
of harboring and concealing a deserter. 

It would have been vain for any adjutant or general 
to have represented that the rich brewer employed 
perhaps a hundred men daily, with whose names he 
was unacquainted, as it was the business of his clerks 
to pay them their wages; besides, the fear of the 
guard-house was sufficient to deter any one from mak- 
ing such a representation. 

The gentleman was immediately ordered under ar- 
rest, and was conducted in chains to the presence of 

m 

the Grand Duke who assailed him, in his usual way, 
with imprecations and opprobrious names. 

Any defence of the innocent man was out of the 
question. A single syllable uttered in bis behalf, would 
have been punished as rebellion. 

At the parade hour the prisoner was conducted to 
the Saxon square, which was always filled with a 
crowd of spectators who assembled to see the troops 
perform their exercise. He was condemned to be put 
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in chainSi and to hurl a wheelbarrow round the square 
formed by the regiments assembled for the parade. 

Horror-struck at bearing himself condemned without 
trial, Zavadzki offered to pay a fine of two thousand 
ducats, rather than undergo this public and degrading 
punishment. But the offer was made in vain ! 

In bis despair, the unfortunate man turned to the 
officer who was to superintend the execution of the 
sentence, and entreated him to consider that his son 
had worn epaulets and orders, and perished on the 
field of honor. But this appeal was unavailing. The 
sentence was rigidly enforced, and the trembling old 
man, loaded with chains, was obliged to hurl the 
wheelbarrow for the space of an. hour round the 
square. 

Subsequently to this affair, five other persons were 
sentenced to a similar punishment. I cannot now call 
to mind the particulars of all these cases, but I know 
that they were carefully remembered in Warsaw. 

After his punishment Zavadzki was seized with a 
dangerous iHness, and when he recovered, he disposed 
of all the property he possessed in Poland, and left 
Warsaw.. I never ascertained where he went. 

7* 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

« 

Rettrietioiu impooed on officera md private loldierfl — ^Thd CSfand 

Duke and the Inn-keeper. 

The infantry camp, as it is styled, contains three 
thousand men, and is established, during the summer 
season, on a piece of ground belonging to a private 
individual, who is remunerated for its use. 

It is situated to the north-west of Warsaw,, a few 
wersts from the barrier. In winter, when unoccupied 
by the military, it presents the appearance of a village ^ 
for the officers' houses and soldiers' huts, with their 
surrounding gardens, are kept in the best condition. 

All the in&ntry troops in the kingdom are quartered 
in this camp, and they daily go through their exercise 
in the presence of the Grand Duke, 

Though the camp is so near the city, it is seldom 
that an infantry officer is seen in the streets of War- 
saw. By a positive order of the Grand Duke, they 
are prohibited from passing the Rogatka; and if any 
one leaves the camp for a few hours on his own pri* 
vate affairs, it can only be by especial permission. 

That the privates are kept under more rigid restric- 
tions than the officers, may readily be conceived ; they 
are not suffered to go to any place of public entertain- 
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ment, to amuse themselves with a daDce, or even to 
enjoy the luxury of a glass of beer. 

I will here mention an incident which serves to 
show the tyrannical restraints to which officers are 
subjected. 

A lieutenant of the horse-guards, a rank corres- 
ponding with that of a full captain in the line, stopped 
at an inn to get some refreshment. Having a book in 
his pocket he took it out, and in the German fashion 
sat down to read at the door of the inn, while the 
waiter procured what be had ordered. 

The wheels of the Grand Duke's carriage were 
suddenly heard at a distance. What was to be done ? 
He was without the barriers of the city with a book in 
his hand^his frock coat unbuttoned — and his shapki 
and sabre lay aside ! What a situation ! Should he be 
discovered the guard house must be his doom. 

The rolling of the carriage approached nearer and 
nearer, but the falcon eye of the Grand Duke had not 
yet discovered the ofl^nder. . The officer finding there 
was no time to gain the door of the inn, hastily 
snatched up his shapki and sword, and thrusting the 
book into his pocket, jumped into a ditch. His Impe- 
rial Highness drove by, without suspecting that one of 
the officers of his guards was playing at hide and seek^ 
so near him. 

From the above the reader may easily guess what is 
the condition of the poor privates and sub-officers who 
are closely confined to their barracks and tents, and if 
they venture to leave them, compromise not only their 
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own safety, but that of others. Of this, ibe following 
is a proof. 

Not far from the front of the camp there was an inn 
which was occasionally resorted to, by the officers and 
also by. the citizens and their families, who fised to 
make excursions thither, to view the military maBoeu- 
vres. 

One day, two citizens were amusing theooaelves by 
playing at skettles in the garden of the inn ; a soldier 
who had been sent from the camp, by hts officer, to get 
his dinner, stopped a short time to look at the game. 

Presently the thundering roll of the Grand Duke's 
carriage was heard. ' The poor man was panic struck, 
and, after pausing for a moment to consider what he 
should do, he leaped oyer the garden hedge and ran 
off in the direction of the camp. 

But it was too late ! he had been perceived ; the 
carriage stopped at the inn door, and the Orand Duke 
alighted. 

He angrily asked the two citizens where the sotdier 
had gone i To what regiment he belonged ? What 
he had been doing, &C., but the men declared that 
they knew nothing of the soldier, except that he had 
stood for a few minutes looking at iheir game. 

The landlord of the inn, was next asked how he 
had dared to violate the law by allowing a soldier to 
enter his house : but he denied having known any 
thing of the matter. 

The Orand Duke's anger now rose to a furious 
pitch. He declared die landlord's license forfeited j' 
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and ordered his coachman to enter the house and 
bring out all the bottles and glasses he could find. 
With the assistance of General Kuruta, the order was 
speedily obeyed. Not only bottles and glasses, but 
plates and dishes were piled up before the inn door, 
and the Grand Duke, drawing his sword, smashed 
them without mercy, until, being fairly tired, he or- 
dered his coachman to drive on, intending that the 
carriage wheels should complete the work of destruc- 
tion. The horses, frightened at the broken glass, 
reared and plunged, and could not be prevailed on to 
advance* However, the Grand Duke, who was re- 
solved that not a bottle of hock or champagne should 
escape his vengeance, again had recourse to his sword. 
Kuruta lent a helping hand, and not a bottle, glass, or 
plate, was left unbroken. 

The inn-keeper and his guests were immediately 
put under arrest, and marched off to the guard-house. 
Active measures were taken for the discovery of tHte 
soldier, who, had he been found, would at least have 
been sent to Zamosz and kept in chains for life. 

The poor inn-keeper's license was never restored 
to him. The ruined man for years entreated to be 
allowed some compensation for his loss, which how- 
ever he had not obtained in the year 1829, when I 
heard the history of his ill-treatment, which was well 
known in Warsaw. 
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CHAPTER XVIT, 

Another example of the wbeelb«nrow:poBiriimeiit. 

, It will readily be supposed tlrat when ^e Grand 
Duke is taking his drives, no one is suffered to pass 
bis Highness's carriage, \ntbout a servile salutation. 

All who meet the imperial carriage on die road, must 
either stop, or move on slovrly, at the same time 
uncovering and bowing profoundly. The omission 
of this ceremony is a punishable offenee. 

A nobleman from the country was driving through 
Warsaw, accompanied by his lady, and tb^ coachman 
not knowing the equipage of the Lord of the Belve- 
dere, passed the droski without observing any mark of 
respect. 

A thundering ^ halt !' startled the Polish boor on the 
coach-box, and a few emj^atic imprecations issuing 
from the imperial droski, no less alarmed the nobleman 
and his wife. 

Foaming with rage, his Highness turned to the 
trembling couple in the carriage and exhausted his 
whole vocabulary of abuse in the opprobrious titles 
which he bestowed upon them. 

The lady and gentleman having been ordered to 
alight, were put under arrest ; the coachman was sen- 
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tenced to receive five hundred lashes, and all three 
were condemned to hurl wheelbarrows at Lazienki, 
where some buildings were at that time going on. 

'This punishment was kept up until a relative of the 
unfortunate lady and gentleman came from their estate 
in the country, and, through the intercession of the 
Princess of Lowicz,* obtained their pardon. 

* The Wife of the Grand Dake. She was one of the loveliest 
of the lovely women of Poland ; the Grand Duke fell in love 
with her, and finding every dishonorable proposal was repelled 
with scorn, his passion impelled him to marry her, although he 
tfcefeby toft^ttd hid ti^t to the 8e«ptre of the Rassias.--Thii 
amiable lady could alone control, in a measure, the fury of the 
Duke ; and she was ever ready to intercede in the cause of hu- 
manity. — ^Am. £o. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

The Military School at Warsaw — Balancing and Presenting — 

Eqoilibram of Europe. 

The names of the Polytechnic School in Paris and 
the Military School in Warsaw are inscribed in char- 
acters of blood in the page of history ; and let the ser- 
vile historian shade and color as he may, he will never 
be able to obliterate them, for they are indelible. 

^The absence of hope creates despair.' Such is 
the motto which surmounts the portico of the military 
school at Warsaw. The word school, in its proper 
signification, is associated with the idea of learning ; 
not so in Warsaw, if indeed we except learning the art 
of balancing, and, above all, the art of presenting. 

According to the Grand Duke's notions of military 
education, it is in the highest degree important that the 
young nobility of Poland, who, from inclination or any 
other cause, are induced to enter the military service, 
should be, without ceremony, shut up in barracks like 
common soldiers ; for his Highness justly considers, 
that no better check upon democratic ideas has hither- 
to been discovered than the negative ideas of laced 
uniforms. 

The establishment styled the military school has 
three barracks : one for the school of infantry, which 
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is a palace in Lazienki : another, or the cavahy under 
the command of Colonel Czernomski, consisting of 
some ruins, styled a palace, situated in King's street, 
near the Saxon Square ; and a third, in which the artil* 
lery are imprisoned, situated in the Ulica-Miodowa, 
or, as it is sometimes called, the Rue Napoleon. In 
the latter, the pupils are at least allowed the use of 
pen and ink, things unknown in the other two bar- 
racks. 

A prey to anxious terrors and devoid of personal 
courage, the despot seeks security by obtaining an 
unlimited influence over every class,— nobility as well 
as commoners. The organization of the civic schools 
has on the latter, the same effect as the system of the 
universities and barrack schools produces on the for- 
mer. The object of all these establishments is to 
deprive men of their personal freedom, and, instead of 
making them leamj to teach them to forget ; — to for- 
get that they are men, and to forget their right to be 
treated as rational beings. . 

Perhaps the reader will be enabled to form a more 
correct notion of the military school in Warsaw, if we 
refrain from designating it by the term school^ and 
style the pupils, collectively, the nobh guard. The 
individuals composing it, though they have a right to 
be considered gentlemen, are subject to all the oppres- 
sive discipline of common soldiers, and must bear it 
without daring to complain. 

1 cannot state, with any accuracy, how many indi- 
viduals the three barracks contain, as their number is 

8 
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contluuallj varying, on account of the transfets to and 
from the regiments of the line. In Joly, 1830, there 
were about two hundred men in the cavah'j barrack, 
and in the infantry barrack about five or six hundred. 
Of the number of the artillery cadets I am unable to 
form any estimate. 

For obtaining admittance as a cadet into the Russian 
or Polish service, nobility is an indispensable condition; 
at least, it is only with regard to foreigners that family, 
respectability, or personal merit are, in any case, al- 
lowed to be an equivalent for nobility. The regular 
period of service in the Russian guard is a year longer 
for foreigners than for natives. Among the Poles ev- 
ery individual must serve ten years''^ as a cadet, before 
he can actually rank as an officer* 

In the military schol there are young Polish noble- 
men, who have served, hopelessly, for fifteen years, 
and even longer ; and, if I mistake not, it was one of 
those who, at the head of the citizens, on the 13th of 
Noverabef , engaged the general of division Kurnatov- 
ski in Trumpet street, and obliged him to fly. 

No plan could be better calculated to obtain the ob< 
ject for which it was designed, than that of imprisoning| 
the flower of a whole nation's nobility in barracks, 
where the victims of tyranny, debarred from all mental 
occupation, and oppressed by weariness and lassitude, 
they fly for mere excitement, to the lap of vice. Such 
a system is a true hot-bed of moral corruption. 

To balance is the first, and indeed almost the only 

* Among the Russians, three years. 
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object to which the attention of both cavalry and in- 
fantry is directed. 

The reader will, perhaps, be at a loss to comprehend 
the import of the phrase, to balance. He will prob 
ably think of the tours de force of an opera dancer, 
and will picture to himself a mountebank standing on 
one leg, and extending the other in the air. Well ! he 
would not be far wrong. The true explanation of the 
term is to be found in the vocabulary of the opera 
dancer. The only difference between the balance of 
the dancer and that of the Polish cadet is, that the 
former throws his elevated leg backward, and inclines 
his body forward, whereas the latter stands bolt upright, 
and thrusts one leg forward, making the point of the toe 
form a horizontal line with the shin. This exercise 
gives to the foot the fine form so much admired in the 
opera dancer, and is well worth all the labor it costs. 

But why, it will be asked, is this exercise imposed 
on the Polish cavalry officers ? The answer is, to fit 
them for the parade ; for the cavalry officers are re- 
quired to defile in column in the presence of the Ghrand 
Duke, and woe betide him who, in marching, does 
not point his toe according to the prescribed rules. 

Spalding, in his well-known work on the objects for 
which man is destined, has quite forgotten to mention 
the parade ; but that is no fault of ours. 

In certain countries, the n^ost important, and indeed 
the sole object of human life, is — the parade ; and he 
who descends into his grave without having paraded, 
has certainly not fulfilled the object of his existence ; 
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indeed, strictly speaking, he is not a member of civi- 
lized society, which is to be found only in barracks, and 
is respected only on the parade. 

Balancing is the fundamental principle of human 
education, and therefore it is the 6rst study of the 
cadets in the military school at Warsaw. Its impor- 
tance, both in a political and cosmopolitical point of 
view, is incalculable. On it depends a man's position 
and uprightness in the world ; and it is perfectly rea- 
sonable that balancing should form the ground-work of 
education, since a firm standing is the best security for 
welfare in life. 

When a young man feels himself secure of his foot- 
ing, which he may perhaps do after having practised 
balancing six hours a day, for the space of three or 
four months, he may try to advance in the direction 
which his calling points out ; in other words, he may 
learn to march, — an art which, in the military school of 
Warsaw, is only acquired after six, ten, or even six* 
teen years of application. 

To balance, or to maintain equilibrium, is, in tlie 
present day, the first principle of political science. It 
is, therefore, perfectly natural that balancing should be 
an indispensable qualification for the young nobility of 
a kingdom, who may in after life influence, not only 
the equilibrium of their own country, but the equilib- 
rium of Europe. The attention which the cabinets of 
our time have bestowed on this equilibrium or bal- 
ancing is well known, though they have not all suc- 
ceeded in producing a conviction of its necessity or 
importance. 
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The only thing taught in the military school at War- 
saw besides balancing, is presenting arms. 

As the fate of an ofScer frequently depends wholly 
on his tact in presenting, it must be obvious that this 
is a most essential part of his education. The least 
mistake in presenting, may cause him to be degraded 
from his rank ; and removal to a Siberian infantry regi- 
ment, may make him acquainted with many degrees of 
human misery, of which he could previously have 
formed no idea. 

Every one knows, either from personal experience 
or from hearsay, how much of good or ill fortune de- 
pends on the manner in which a man presents himself. 
It may enable him to inspire interest and secure favor, 
or it may render him an object of distrust and dislike. 
An agreeable mode of presenting himself may obtain 
for him honors and orders, trusts and employments,—^ 
in short, every thing that is calculated to secure happi- 
ness in life. 

In the education of a Polish cadet, therefore, the 
practice of presenting immediately follows that of bal- 
ancing, or, in other words, the study of the fundamental 
principles of the European equilibrium. 

8* 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

The Military School at Warsaw co&tinaed. 

Evert cadet of the military school is confined to 
bis chamber and his truckle bed. This chamber, as it 
is styled, is a hole, which, were he placed in other cir- 
cumstances, the young gentleman would not allow his 
servant to lie in. 

In this chamber, the only furniture is the bed and a 
small table. A chair is on no condition allowed ; and 
the cadet is obliged to sit on one half of his wooden 
bedstead, while the straw mattrass, folded back, to- 
gether with the pillows and bed-covering, occupy the 
other half. 

On a Sunday, and only occasionally, he obtains, 
upon application to the colonel, a written permission to 
spend a few hours in the city ; but he must visit nei- 
ther a caf6, a restaurateur, a ball, or concert, a public 
promenade, or a theatre. Should he infringe this rule, 
he is degraded from his rank ; and I can affirm that 
more than twenty cases of this sort occurred, to my 
knowledge, in the space of two years. 

The young man who is sent to the military school 
from a distant Waiwod or government, and happens to 
have no family connexion in Warsaw, finds only one 
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piaco of recreatiod open to him, — aod that one of the 
worst description. 

The visits of the cadets to houses of ill fame are not 
made by stealth. They parade on a Sunday, in open 
daylight through the streets of the old town, — a part 
of Warsaw which abounds in those establishments. 
Indeed, a young man can feel no scruple in frequenting . 
such places, as he sees his comrades do so without fear 
of punishment, though they are well aware that the 
spies of the secret police always have their eyes on 
them. 

It may sometimes happen that a cadet, during his 
temporary release from the barracks, seeks intellectual 
recreations as a relief from the monotonous torture of 
balancing and presenting. But a phenomenon of this 
kind is exceedingly, rare ; and he who may distinguish 
himself by such meritorious conduct is rewarded by 
the jeering of his comrades, and the contempt of his 
superiors. 

The tendency of the military school at Warsaw is 
to produce intellectual annihilation, and the subversion 
of all moral feeling. Thus it is a useful engine of 
despotism with which intellectual energy and moral 
purity are incompatible. Indeed, for promoting the 
interests of despotic power, nothing could have been 
more ingeniously contrived than the imprisonment of 
the noble guard m Warsaw. 

A yoke was required, whose control should extend 
at once over mind and body. The desired object was 
amply fulfilled by the separation of the pupils of the 
military school from all cultivated societyi by their 
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rigorous daily exercise, miserable lodgiBg, hard fare, 
and frequent incarceration in the guard-house. 

As to the choice of tutors for the military school, 
the selection falls upon such officers as are most dis- 
tinguished Sox implicit obedience to prescribed * regu- 
lations/ and whose narrowness of mind affi>rds a se- 
curity against any change of system. To obtain the 
appointment of tutor at the military academy, a man 
can possess no greater recommendation than stupidity, 
which, as I have already observed, in alluding to cer- 
tain generals, is a strong claim to the favor of the 
Grand Duke. 

Every young man who enters the military profession 
in Poland, will, if he be wise, willingly subject him- 
self to the rigid discipline and subordination of a com- 
mon soldier. It is only by such a preparation that he 
will be enabled to endure the hardships of bis situation 
when he becomes an officer. 

But slavish captivity, separation from every thing 
that is accessary to social existence, the painful con- 
viction of being wholly subject to the caprice of an 
individual, naturally engender in the mind of a young 
man so unhappily situated, a dissatisfaction, which eve- 
ry hour increases. 

This lingering misery and despair is, at the military 
school of Warsaw, shared alike by youths of eighteen, 
and men of thirty, or even five and thirty. 

Accident and caprice, the favor of the Grand Duke, 
or of one of his parasites, not unfrequently decides the 
advancement of an individual who has served only one 
or two years \ while others are passed over, and left 
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without any prospect of an amelioration of their con* 
dition. 

Of this I could mention several instances, but I do 
not choose to quote the names of respectable families, 
with whose sons I was personally acquainted while they 
were in the barracks of the military school. These 
young men, in spite of exemplary conduct, had enter- 
ed upon their eighth or ninth year of service, though 
the period of three legally entitled them to advance- 
ment. But they were individuals who had been com*- 
pelled to serve when they visited Warsaw on their re- 
turn from Germany. 

When, in 1829, the Emperor attended some manoeu- 
vres of the noble guard in Warsaw, he expressed him- 
self perfectly satisfied with the institution, and ordered 
the advancement of the whole corps. ^ You can em- 
ploy the officers,' said he to the Grand Duke Constan- 
tine, in the presence of his generals. 

The Grand Duke, however, was not so well pleased 
as the Emperor with the manoeuvres. He was out of 
humor, and instead of executing the imperial order, 
he selected from the whole corps, nine or ten individ- 
uals who were pointed out as worthy of advancement 
by Rozriecki, Gendre, and Kumatovski. 

The cadets are as well exercised in the use of arms 
as veteran soldiers. They aflbrded a good example 
of their skill in this way on the 29th of November. 

On Sundays, the noble guard turns out on the parade, 
to the great delight of the assembled spectators ; for 
their corps certainly makes a very fine appearance. 

The Grand Duke is, if possible, more strict with 
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the noble guard than with the rest of the military ; and, 
during his inspection of the cadets, the merest trifle 
suffices to call forth the ever-reaoonding order < to the 
guard-house !' . 

Out of a hundred cases of this kind, I may mention 
that of an orderly cadet. During the inspection, the 
Grand Duke turned to Colonel Czernomski and said, — 
< I think his hair is too long. See to it.' The colonel, 
without takiog the trouble to ascertain whether the 
Grand Duke was right in his supposition about the 
length of the hair, ordered the youth under arrest, and 
imprisoned him in the stable. 

A cuirassier officer, who was lying ill of the camp 
fever at Uyazdow, declared to me after he had under- 
gone the last frictions, and while his tongue would 
scarcely enable him to articulate, that he would rather 
suffer all his illness over again than go back to the 
cadet school, under Czernomski. 

The cadets of the cavalry guard, who are in regi- 
ments, are subject to even greater severity. During 
the exercise of defiling as dismounted cavalry, one of 
them missed step. This fault was punished by an 
order for transferring all the cadets in the three regi- 
ments of guards to the four Polish regiments of infantry, 
where, for the space of half a year, they were obliged 
to perform musket erercise six hours a day ; and 
many, when the cold was at twenty or thirty degrees, 
had their muskets frozen to their gloves. — I must add, 
that I have myself had the honor < to - follow the 
drum,' heavily booted and spurred, until this Polon^ 
aise brought me to the Lazaretto* 
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CHAPTER XX- 

RuMivk classl^cation of rank9. 

Who is he ? — ^To what class does he belong ? — How 
long has he served ? 

Among Russians these are every day questions, 
when a man is spoken 6f, and no man is thought 
worth mentioning if he does not serve — that is to 
say, if he has not discovered a mode of forwarding his 
own personal interest, in some way or other, at the 
expense of the state. 

In Russian society individual worth is solely and 
exclusively determined by service, which gives a 
man the distinction of some class of which there are 
fourteen. They rise by gradations similar to the mili- 
tary scale, from the College Register, who has the rank 
of ensign, to his Excellency the Minister of State, 
whose rank corresponds with a field marshal's. 

The gradation of these fourteen cksses, and their 
relation to military rank, is known to every Russian as 
perfectly as his paternoster. The degrees of rank 
begin, as has been said, with the College Register, 
and ascend to College Assessor, Counsellor of Lega- 
tion, Court Counsellor, Counsellor of State, and so on ; 
the same as from Ensign to Lieutenant, Captain, 
Major, &LC. A Russian, especially in the civil ser- 
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vicei in which there is a regular promotion every three 
years, may, with plenty of patience and resignation to 
the morti&cation he must endure, become at last a 
man of high dignity, to whom every Sobaka,* if he 
would avoid the penalty of the knout, must pay 
respect. 

The serf gains the lowest or fourteenth class, and 
thus enters into the Russian order of nobility, after a 
service of twenty-five years in the army, (the last ten 
years as corporal or sergeant,) which gives him the 
rank of an officer ; or he obtains the same rank by 
twenty years' service in the guards as surgeon, non- 
commissioned officer, writer in the military bureau, or 
regimental tailor. 

KrifTzov, head clerk in the Grand Duke's chancery, 
rose in this way to the rank of general ; Kolotov, tailor 
to the division of guards in Warsaw, became, in the 
same way, a general ; and Dubner, tailor to the regi- 
ment of lancers, a captain. Thus thousands in the 
Russian empire, after a long acquaintance with the 
knout, are indemnified by at last obtaining military 
rank. 

To get into the fourteenth class is a grand object of 
ambition, for it bestows military rank, which is the dis- 
tinction most courted in Russia. 

The Russians have but one degree of nobility. 
The titles Prince, Count, &c., indicate certain rela- 
tions, but convey no essential superiority, except when 
connected with great wealth, which may, however, be 

* The Russian word Sohaka, a dog, used as a term of oon. 
tempt. — ^Translator. 
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possessed no less advantageously by a member of the 
humble fourteenth class. 

Nevertheless, a Hospodin of the twelfth, or even the 
eighth class lodks down upon a fourteenth man with 
much the same sort of disdain as one of that lowest 
class of military rank regards the mass of the popu- 
lace, even those who form its front rank as the mem- 
bers of the three Guilds, artists and men of the learn- 
ed professions. 

Between two Russians of the same class or rank, 
length of service determines the precedency. Thus a 
man of thirty, who has had a ten years' possession of 
military rank, requires humble homage from a gray 
beard of sixty, who has worn a sword and epaulets 
only eight years* 

The announcement,^ by the word Starazy, of seniority 
of service, binds at once to submissive obedience ; and 
when the senior speaks, let what he says be ever so 
unreasonable, the junior must be silent. 

The women are extremely punctilious in the observ- 
ance of these regulations respecting rank. They con- 
sider themselves the representatives of their husbands, 
and claim full payment of all the respect due to their 
dignities. 

The wife of the tailor-general, formerly perhaps his 
kitchen-maid or mistress, takes the precedence in so- 
ciety, of a countess or baroness, if the husband of the 
latter should be only n captain. If visited by the 
countess or baroness, she maintains exclusive possession 
of the canopied seat of honor, and allows only a com- 

9 
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Dion chair or eren footstool for such a visitor, from 
whom she exacts the most unqualified homage. The 
inevitable consequence is, that in Russia, education, 
real worth, and integrity, are not thought of importance, 
for they form no items in the fourteen classes which 
exclusively indicate the characters of men, the char- 
acter recognized by the state, and therefore that which 
has a value above all other considerations. The hom« 
age paid to the individual is really paid solely to his 
class, and if an officer of the imperial treasuiy should 
pilfer, he must not be called a thirf by any person be* 
longing to an inferior class. 

The rank of the father forms a rule for the claims 
of ibe son on bis entering into service. Suppose a 
general raised from the rank has a son bom while be 
was a private (h* corporal, that son can only enter into 
the army in the same situation ; but a younger son 
born when the father was a lieutenant, being by birth 
a Russian nobleman, enters the service with all the 
advantages atuched to that distinction. In the same 
way the son of a staff officer is entitled at once to the 
rank of a superior officer* Distinctions of this kind 
are not uncommon among brothers, the children of the 
same father and motlier. 

Baikow, the body-coachman of the Emperor Nich- 
olas, though originally a serf, has obtained the rank of 
colonel ; but his son, a very amiable young man, is 
only a cadet in the Grand Duke Constantine's uhlan 
guard. This proves that the youth was born before 
his father became a major or a captain. 
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This Baikow maintaiqs a graod establtsbment fot 
himself, and is driven by bis own bodjr-eoachniani as 
soon as hi^^ colonelsbip alights from the box of the imr 
perial carriage. 

It was not long since reported in Warsaw that the 
Emperor bad resolved to alter this absurd system of 
sefvice-nobility, at least sq far as to grant the rank only 
for the life of the individual, confining the hereditary 
succession to the ancient Russian nobility. Such a 
law would gain bim the hearts of the aristocracy, to 
whom the pretentions of a coach-box colonel, a tailor* 
general, or a barber-captain, are very offensive, not- 
withstanding that the ancestors of many of the gre^t 
families obtained their noble rank through the favor of 
some court pander, after having been employed in 
menial or still less honorable ofiices. 

The civil offices in tbe Russian empire are ahnost 
all in the possession of military persons who have re- 
tired, eithej: under particular circumstances, or, being 
of inferior rank, after the termination of their stipu* 
lated period of service. A retired officer, who has serv- 
ed ten years, may contmue to wear his uniform, but 
without epaulets ; and if placed in a civil department, 
he probably will at least be a circuit marshal, or do- 
main magistrate. A soldier who has been advanced to 
the rank of major will at most have to write his name, 
or, in case of necessity, read a report. Should a re- 
tired officer become, by the grace of God, a judge, 
with what dignity does he discharge the functions of 
his high office ! In a doubtful case, if the old worm- 
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eaten and tattered ukase, which he orders to be read 
is not decisive on the point, be settles the matter at 
once, by sending the accused to Siberia, being deter- 
mined to make short and sure work with all sorts of 
oflfenders. An old soldier finds much uncertainty and 
difficulty in obtaining his discharge and appointment to 
some civil office. Ijinschuk, my old sergeant, after 
having served out his time of twenty years in the 
guards,* was obliged to wait two years and a half 
longer for his discharge, and even then had great 
trouble in procuring it. 

Upon this event, one of my felbw officers said to 
me laughingly, — * Our old Linschuk has at last got 
his discharge, and, as a reward for his long service, is 
to be made Professor of Moral Philosophy in Cassan.' 
We put on a serious air and asked the old man whether 
such was the fact. He answered that if the Emperor 
commanded, it would be all one to him whether he 
was to be a professor in Cassan, or a comet in War- 
saw ; be only longed to have an hour be could call his 
own, which was a pleasure he had not enjoyed for 
twenty-two years and seven months. 

* A soldier in the line must serve lwent/-five years. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Amiitn senriee — ^The Russians in Warsaw— National filing 

among the Poles. 

*Th« RuMMB it bnye or cowardlj, honest or knarbb, wise or foolish, clever or 
stupid, a saint or a sinner,"-^j«st as it may please his master. He prays and plunders, 
is a murderer, and child-eater ; yet he is compassionate and generous at his master's 
command, and he has talent when hu master requires it. From what other machine 
«<Mild aU thti ht expeetodf Excellent people ! exprevly created for aKsolute aoft- 
archy!' Hknbt voh Bulow. 

^ Prater to God^ or service to the Emperor is 
never lost : ' so says a Russian proverb ; and it is usu- 
ally repeated with the conviction that the service is 
more important than the prayer. 

The term service includes in its signification, uncon- 
ditionalobedience to the authority of a superior, even 
though that superior should be only one class above the 
person he commands. This blind obedience extends 
from the general or minister, down to the common 
soldier or clerk, through all offices and classes in which 
service confers dignity. 

•Sn affair of service, as it is styled, takes place of 
all other considerations; and the man who has quietly 
realized a fortune at the expense of the state, affects 
the most scrupulous conscientiousness in the fulfilment 
of any prescribed duties which are calculated to make 
him feel the full extent of his own slavery. 

9* 
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Every yerbal command given by a military officer 
to a soldier, or by a civil officer to a Dentshik^ or vas- 
sal, is answered by the words Slushey Hospodin^ (I 
obey, my Lord ;) and the individual who gives the or- 
der may confidently trust to its punctual fulfilment, as 
its neglect would be punished by a severe flogging. 

While a Russian is receiving commands, he stands 
stock still, like a soldier, without moving leg or arm, 
and at the close of every sentence delivered by his 
Lord, he murmurs ^ Slushey Hospodin.' 

The slavish subjection of the lower ranks, and the 
arrogance of Russian upstarts, which in Warsaw are 
carried to such unlimited extent, are nevertheless quite 

(at variance with the national character of the Poles. 
The Russian classification of ranks is, moreover, offisn- 
sive to the pride of the Polish nobility, whom it de- 
prives of their dignity and reduces to a mortifying 
inferiority. 

The natural pride of the Poles is extraordinary. It 
animates every rank, from the prince to the beggar, 
and manifests itself at every opportunity. But this 
pride is in unison with the national feeling ; and how- 
ever vain and empty may be the source whence it 
springs, — a spirit of nationality is honorable, and not 
unfrequently leads to great actions. 

In thus acknowledging the good qualities which dis- 
tinguish the Poles as a nation, I am hot blind to their 
faults ; and among these I number levity, vanity, 
proneness to break their word, unfairness in judging of 
other nations, and extravagant prejudice in favor of 
every thing Polish. 
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These traits in the shady side of the Polish national 
character, I observed to be universal, with a few excep- 
tions, which I must make in favor of men of veiy 
superior' education. 

Spirit is a quality in which the Poles are never de* 
ficient. One of the most marked distinctions between 
the Poles and the Russians appears to me to be, that 
the former are remarkable for spirit, and the latter for 
judgment. Even the Polish beggar is animated by a 
spirit which glows for his country, when the slightest 
occasion calls it forth ; and the Russian bondman pos- 
sesses a degree of judgment and good sense, which is 
always present and available at the required moment. 

Warsaw swarms with Russian civil officers, most of 
whom are obliged to wear their official costume. The 
streets too are thronged with Russian equipages ; for 
a Russian finds it easy to live in good style in War- 
saw. There he receives his salary in silver roubles, 
while in Russia it would be paid to him only in paper. 
At the noon promenade in Warsaw, Russian carriages 
afid four are seen driving, one after another, from the 
suburb of Cracow to St. Alexander's Church ; — and 
on the foot pavement Russian uniforms predominate. 

A coachman in the Polish national livery is seldom 
seen in Warsaw ; and if by a rare chance an old Pole 
should venture to show himself in his national costume, 
he seems to glide along like a midnight ghost. 

In short, the national feeling of the Poles was, at 
this time, painfully wounded at every step in Warsaw; 
and it may easily be conceived that continued griev- 
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ances, preying upon the minds of all classes of tbe 
people, grew at last mto a bitt6r natioaal hatred, which 
kmged for reyenge. 

Relying on the franchises conceded to them by the 
constitution which the Emperor had sworn to maintain, 
it is not surprisbg that a few individuals should farm 
the bold idea of asserting those rights which had been 
violated by absohita power. 

That power was, however, so fearfidly strong and un* 
limited, that the courage of the Poles, who attempted 
to oppose it, and resolved to sacrifice their lives fo9 
constitutional freedom, presents one of the most extra* 
ordinary phenomena wliich histoty has on record* 
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CHAPTER XX H. 

NovacoTit8h~*-ConBtitution and Monopoly. 

Who that has smoked a pipe in Poland, or* taken a 
pinch of snuff, or a dram, in Warsaw,. does not know 
the name of Novaeovitsh ! - Who that has eaten a 
slice of beef in Warsaw, and slaked his thirst with a 
glass of beer, is not familiar with this name ? 

Novaeovitsh is a. merchant df St. Petersburgh ; he 
is also an author, for he has written several dramatic 
pieces ; but, above all, Novaeovitsh is the monopolist 
of Poland, — ^a very rich and* a very great man. 

He keeps one of the finest bouses in Warsaw, and 
even my obscure self was once honored by a kind 
invitation to it. I moreover heard that the ladies of 
his family thought the humble ' efforts of my pen wor- 
thy tlieir attention. This is a flattering compliment ! 
I acknowledge it with poetic modesty; and therefore 
I will not confound to^ther^the hospitable mansion of 
Novaeovitsh and the monopolist establishment which I 
find it necessary to noticein these pages. To the fair 
ladies, with whom unfortunately I have not the honor 
to be acquainted, I present my compliments ; though, 
as they are loyal Russian subjects, their delicate fin- 
gers will never turn over the leaves of this prohibited 
volume. 
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I nerer was clever at unravelling riddles ; but if I 
had been ever so expert at such solutions, there is one 
which I should never be able to explain : it presents 
itself in the question, — ^ How do constitutional govern- 
ments and monopolies accord together ? ' 

Constitution and monopoly ! South pole and North 
pole! how in the world did the two things come 
together in Warsaw ? 

The tobacco monopoly of Poland is purchased for 
some millions, how many I cannot precisely say ; for 
numbers slip out of my memory, as ducats out of my 
purse. 

The monopoly of beer and brandy for Warsaw is 
purchased for four millions ; and for every head of 
cattle which comes to the slaughter-house, a tax of 
four and twenty Polish florins is paid. 

It is at once melancholy and ridiculous, something 
truly tragic-comic to see a people who have, or rather 
&ncy they have, a very efficient constkacion, in such a 
state that they really cannot drink a single glass of 
caraway without seeing in that glass the palpable rep- 
resentation of freedom bartered and lost. 

What can be more extraordinary than that a consti- 
tution, which recognizes in every individual tl^ right 
of discussing every subject connected with the inter* 
ests of the country, should be found reconcilable with 
a system of monopoly ; a system wbieb grinds the 
bones and extracts the marrow of the state ? 

But, as has been said, this enigma is insoluble, and I 
will not waste further time upon it. I shall only say 
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that this strange and compound idea of constitution 
and monopoly is calculated to distract the brain, and 
to produce among the Poles the same sort of horror 
ot beer and bnuidy ^at mad dogs have of water,-><»a 
real monepoliphciia ! * 

Salt is also a government article, and finds its iMy 
to the public through the Royal Salt Office. Howev- 
er, I have the less to say on this point,, as a similar ar- 
rangement exists in other countries. But whether 
this is not an evil which requires to be remedied, and 
whether a government ought to interfere in any ws^ 
with trade, except by the establishment of magazines 
to guard against public distress, are questions for seri- 
ous consideration. It is for tlie Poli^ diet to decide 
on them. 

Vodki* is an element of Polish existence, at least 
of the common mass of the people, and the climate 
prompts to its use ; but this spirit is not to the Pole 
quite so much a condition of his being, as beer is to 
the Bavarian. 

The Pole can dispense with vodki, and he does 
dispense with it, — even renounces it, when he cannot 
get it. Vodki is beatitude to the rude Pole ; and who 
will not pardon him, when, in despair, he forgets him- 
self in seeing his beatitude, his heaven bartered away 
and monopolized in foreign hands ? 

To the poor, destitute Pole, who is in want of every 
comfort, even a pinch of snuff is a great blessing. It 
is a singular spectacle to see him with solemn pauses, in 
the regular rhythm of the grand elegy on the downfall. 

* In Russian Vodka, Brandy, fh>m Voday Water.— Tr. 
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of Poland, draw the rapee up his half frozen nose frpm 
the borkedose* of a fellow mendicant and countryman. 

But this miserable pkich of snuff, the poor Pole 
cannot always command ! even the beggar who pur- 
chases this olfactory luxury with the alms he has 
received, must pay his tax to the monopolist, or rather 
the ill-constituted and oppressive government. The 
beggar, too, is perhaps a nobleman, whose grandfather 
once figured in Lazienki, in gold and ermine, and 
addressed, with all the point of Polish wit, fine things 
to the ladies of the court. 

Poor Pole ! In the midst of the fervid heat of sum- 
mer, you cannot quench your thirst with small beer 
without paying a heavy tax on every glass ! by the 
consumption of every bottle, you are enriching a for- 
eigner, who, having well calculated his speculation, 
pays annually four millions that he may gain fourteen. 
You swallow, out of pure patriotism perhaps, large 
draughts of Polish porter, for which you pay two 
Polish florins the flask. You throw your money to 
the monopolist, and sigh and lament over your lost 
florins, and your lost country 1 Even the bone that you 
gnaw, has paid a heavy tax, an imperial impost. 
Four and twenty Polish florins is the shambles duty 
on a single ox; and consequently every respectable 
bone must pay a few Polish grosbes, of which six hun- 
dred at least fall upon every Jews-slicef or hatchet cut. 

* A peculiar sort of small oval snoff-boz, made of the bark of 
trees, very common in Poland. 

t Many of the botchers in Warsaw are Jews, who obserre par- 
ticular ceremonies in their trade, and use the knife, instead of the 
chopper. ^ 
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CHAPTER XXIII, 

Grenfiral sympathy in the fate of Poland — ^The cause, 

Warsaw — ^thy name has a charm to foreign ears !*— 
We hear it with pleasure, and we know not why. 

No other city of Europe, always and in all coun- 
tries, excites such interest as Warsaw — Varszava ! 

Is it the mere sound of the name, or is it the idea 
linked to it, which every where awakens at least curi- 
osity, and rivets the attention on Warsaw? 

It is — ^what ? The grand but sanguinary forms of 
extinguished ages, * the days of the years that are gone,' 
the images of blighted flowers, the dead body of de- 
parted power — ^all these are what the sound of the 
word Warsaw calls forth in obscure, melancholy rec- 
ollections, and which, hovering before our eyes, seri- 
ously reminds us of the passed. 

Warsaw I the Poles ! are ideas with which we in- 
voluntarily connect something that moves the heart — 
but we know not at the moment what. 

But our feelings explain themselves, and our soul tells 
us what it is that so strangely touches us on hearing 
that sound. 

Tt is the pain, the deep gnawing pain which accom- 
panies the funeral bier of a nation. — Alas ! of a whole 
people, — not of an individual ! 

10 
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As a suflferer, whose real and deep affliction is gen- 
erally known, always finds sympathy in the allied hearts 
of men, — so the Pole has every where the voice of man- 
kind on his side, and in all places where he appears is 
regarded, nay, even overwhelmed with compassion. 

In the difierent countries of Europe, which I have 
visited, I have seen this interest taken in the Poles,* — 

* After the fall of Wanaw and the annihilation of the heroic 
armies of Poland in 1831, the public roads of Prussia, Austria, and 
indeed of all Germany, presented a spectacle disgraceful to our 
age, and our religion : more than tweWe thousand of the bravest 
and best of Poland's defenders, with their yet unhealed wounds, 
and cheir tattered uniforms, were wandering upon them, — ^friendless 
and pennyless exiles: they had left behind them country, and 
homeland hope — they had before them but poverty, and exile, and 
despair. We have often met, at nightfall, bands of officers who 
had sacrificed the luxuries of home and wealth, for the love of 
country, and were, in reward therefor, wandering with swollen feet, 
and unshayen beards, and soiled linen — in a country of whose lan- 
guage they were ignorant, and without money enough to purchase 
from the poor and stupid peasantry, clean straw for a night's lodg* 
ing. Often they knew not where they were, or whither they were 
wandering, — they saw the sun going down in the west, and west- 
ward tiiey held on their sad way, — for there were free go ver omenta 
and commiserating people ; while behind them lay Russia, where, 
for them, were only the dungeon, and the knout, and the mines. 

In the centre, and in the west of Germany, they indeed met 
with commiseration, and received assistance ; in some places they 
were received with that enthusiasm which their courage, their 
patriotism, and their devotion, ought to have inspired in every gen- 
erous bosom ; and there all their wants were supplied. But it was 
not so in the east -, nor could even this manifestation of public 
sympathy west, wipe off the disgrace of tamely living under govern- 
ments, which at the very moment were openly helping Russia to 
exterminate the last hopes of freedom, in a land whose only sin 
was detestation of the sway of foreign, ruthless and semi-barba- 
tous tyrants. — Am. Ed. 
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an interest quite independent of the favor which many 
of them have found in the hearts of the fair friends of 
freedom in France or Italy. 

When we behold a man who has come from a land 
of bondage, where his brethren remain in chains con- 
fined in three great prison-houses ; — when we reflect 
on the sufferings of his whole race, and on the man- 
ner in which his country has been oppressed and be- 
trayed ; — when we hear of the sacrifices fruidessly 
made for deliverance and emancipation, we contemplate 
the stranger with inward emotion, and when he bids us 
farewell, we silently press his hand. — ^We shudder to 
think of his sad fate, and our feelings do not permit us 
to utter a single word of consolation. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



IW city of Wamfr— Palaces of the Ma^rnates—Tbe Kin^'« 
palace — TkB Uimry — Dr. idnde— The protettant chareli— Paator 
Talner and Ibe Giand Duke. 



Wabsaw b situated on the left bank of the Vistula. 
The city stands on high bat not rocky ground. There 
are two pootooa bridges across the river leading from 
Warsaw to Praga, bat they are always broken up at 
the setting io of the frost. 

The Vistula is at this part ooe of the broadest rivers 
IB Europe. Above the first bridge there is the tolera- 
bly large isfauid, of the Saxoo Boars. It is inhabited 
by some Geniian families fix>m West Prussia (here 
called Swabiaus,) and in summer it is the Sunday's 
resort of the German inhabitants of Warsaw ; for the 
Germans, in whatever part of the world they may be, 
always make Simday a day of recreation. 

Viewed from the Boars, or from Praga, Warsaw 
presents an imposing aspect. Its length, along the 
bank of the Vistula, is about a German mile and a 
half,"* and at the lower or western end it is terminated 
by an enormous building, called the crown barracks. 

There are no very high steeples in Warsaw. The 

* Nearly six Eoglish miles. 
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most conspicuous are the two spires of^ the Church of 
the Cross in the New World, which resemble the 
spires of the Theatine Church at Munich, and, like the 
latter, they are portal spires and of equal height. The 
parish church of the old town, with its gothic steeple, 
reminds the German of St. Thomas's Church at Leipzic. 

Warsaw is surrounded by mean mud walls, which, 
owing to their great extent, cannot answer the purpose 
of fortification. These walls encompass cornfields, 
gardens, pasture-grounds and promenades, besides the 
busy city of Warsaw. The city which is divided into 
three parts, the Old Town, the New Town, and the 
New World, forms a semi-circle on the bank of the 
Vistula. The principal streets^ those through which 
the Grand Duke Constantine daily drives, are in fact 
roads, being paved only on the sloping part next the 
foot-path. In some places this pavement is of free- 
stone. 

The principal streets in Warsaw are the Honey 
Street, the Long Street, the New World, and what 
is styled the Cracow suburb. This last, however, 
instead of being a suburb, is in fact the central point of 
the business and bustle of Warsaw ; for the city has 
been extended three or four wersts beyond the Cra- 
cow suburb, and the part thus added is called the 
New World. 

In its general aspect, Warsaw is not inferior to 
some of the first cities of Europe : Vienna and Lyons, 
for example ; but it possesses neither the gaiety of the 
former, nor the trading bustle of the latter. 

10* 
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About a hundred ttod fifty palaces^ Mime built in the 
old Italiao aod some io the modem stjle, are iiit^«- 
spersed among miserable houses and barraeks. The 
barracks, however, are every year graduaHy disappear^ 
ing, and neat private hooses, and in some plaoea ele- 
gant palaces, are rising on their sites* 

Among the palaces of the Magnates, one of the 
newest is particularly worthy of notice. This is the 
residence of Count Patz, in the Miodova Ulica, which 
is built rather in the ancient Roman* than in the mod- 
em style. The building and also the statues widi 
which it is adorned, are the work of Italian archileGts 
and sculptors. It is not yet quite completed* Count 
Patz has conferred great benefit on his country, by 
bringing several artists from Rome imd Paris, to War- 
saw, where their example at least has a sakitary in- 
fluence.* 

Besides Count Patz, there are other Polish Mag- 
nates, who keep their painters, librarians, &c. noble- 
men who have hitheno, for the naost part^ lived abroad, 
as their native air dt>es not agree with them. 

Among the fine buildings of the Polish capital the 
new theatre may very properly be included. It is a 
building of colossal magnitude, and will, when com- 
pleted, be an ornament to Warsaw; that is, if the latter 
city does not share the fate of Praga,— which miary 
Poland's good genius forbid. 

* Atnong^ t^ese utittB are the scQlptor Louis KatvffinaBD) from 
Rome, and d*Achiard, from Florence, who are employed by Mar- 
coni, the government architect. 
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The Exchange and the office of the minister of 
Finance, form, both together, an immense whole, and, 
were it not for the absurd style in which the' latter is 
built, would have a very grand effect. 

The king's palace should properly have been noticed 
first; but as Poland does not enjoy the rights of a 
Ungdom, die royal palace is not a very important ob- 
ject on the topographical map. It however forms a 
pleasing point in the picture, on the bank of the Vis- 
tula, where it rises majestically and commands a fine 
prospect. The front, which k)oks to Sigiamund 
Square, is le^s imposing, and is inferior in beauty to 
most of the palaces dT the Magnates* It contains spa- 
cious apartments, and is kept in good condition. 

The library, which is situated in the same pleasant 
part of Warsaw as the king's palace, has recently been 
repaired. Attached to the library, there are several 
hrge buildings, containing the lecture rooms of the 
Gymnasium and the University. The library is under 
the direction of Dr* Samuel Gottlieb linde, a learned 
and estimable man. He is well known among lin- 
guists, as the author of a Sclavonic Dictionary, a 
gigantic Work, which, for laborious research, may be 
compared to one of the labors of Hercules. 

Dr. Linde has claims on the gratitude of the Ger- 
man Protestant community at Warsaw ; for, as Consis- 
torial Counsellor and a member of the Commission of 
Education, he obtained by his exertions the ratification 
of the Emperor's declaration in favor of the Protest- 
ants. To what extent this declaration operates, I do 
not know. 
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Through his bfluence we obtained the use of a 
buildiog for a German church. This building was a 
rotunda near the Saxon Square, surrounded by a 
pleasant grass plot. Adjoining it was a house for the 
clergyman Tetzner, who, together with two other cler- 
gjrmen, had the spiritual charge of the German Prot* 
estants in Warsaw. In the winter of 1829, Tetzner 
well nigh received a box on the ear from the Grand 
Duke. His offence was having married an uhlan 
officer, named Minim, a member of the Greek church, 
to his cousin, the daughter of Colonel Michael. 
Though the marriage was performed by permission 
from St. Petersburgh, yet it nevertheless roused the 
indignation of the Grand Duke, and Colonel Michael, 
together with his son-in-law, were put under arrest for 
a month. 

The advice given by an adjutant, fortunately averted 
the box on the ear, intended for Pastor Tetzner, who 
threw himself at the feet of the Grand Duke, and per- 
formed that act of humiliation to his Highness's satis- 
faction. Tetzner^ who had been forbidden to preach, 
was then permitted to resume hisf spiritual duties, and 
to offer up prayers for the health and prosperity of the 
Grand Duke. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

The Saxon Garden — The Promenade — The Russian Husaar and 

the Banker's wife. 

The entrance to the Protestant parsonage bouse 
corresponds with one of the gales of the Saxon gar- 
deft, of which we will now take a survey. 

This garden is of tolerable extent, and, though in- 
tersected by a broad alley or promenade, it is in other 
fespects laid out in the style of an English park, and 
is surrounded by an iron railing. 

On a Sunday evening, the Saxon garden is the resort 
of the fashionable society of Warsaw. The principal 
alley is thronged with figures, which, though animated 
with life and motion, nevertheless resemble the stiff 
puppets which decorate the rooms of a Marckande de 
modes. These figures are of all sorts and descriptions ; 
old and young, handsome and ugly, little and big, 
slender and stout, coqueCish brunettes, and languishing 
blondines. 

Mendel, the celebrated tailor, contributes not a little 
to heighten the effect of the gay scene in the Saxon 
garden ; for he sends the handsomest guard uniforms 
to the promenade. Sometimes a Polish officer is seen 
mingling in the throng ; but he finds himself eclipsed 
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by the guards, and he poslpoDes hb revenge till the 
29th of November, 1830. 

The Russian commissariat officers, militaiy clerks, 
regiment, staff, and veterinary surgeons, masters of 
bands, fi^c., form a sort of intermediate species between 
the military and civil promenaders in the Saxon gar- 
den. The appearance of these Russians is not quite 
so offensive to the national vanity of the Poles. 

Their uniform is the well-known Russian green, with 
colored facings and pantaloon braidings, no epaulettes, 
* regulation ' hats without feathers, swords and hilts. 
The staff officers wear spurs, and the colonels and 
generals wear an epaulette, or rather an ugly kind of 
shoulder-knot* As to gentlemen in plain clothes, but 
few show themselves on the Saxon garden promenade ; 
for though they may dress in strict conformity with the 
newest bulletins of fashion, the ladies scarcely deign 
to bestow a look on them— every female eye is rivetted 
on Mendel's laced uniforms. 

Near the confectioner's, on the left of the entrance 
to the garden, there is a group which we will stop for 
a few moments to observe. 

An enormous black, white, and yellow sulian, 
(plume) droops like a weeping willow over a shining 
beaver sturmer^ which, * according to regulation,' is 
put on square over a profusion of carefully curled 
hair. 

The wearer of this bat and plume is a slender young 
man, in a hussar's undress uniform ; that is to say, a 
green 'frock with silver buttons and crimson facings, a 
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massive silver epaulette, gray pantaloons with red 
braidings, spurs, and a long sabre in a steel sheath. 

This costume adorns the tight-laced figure of a rich 
cornet from Moscow, who in one day squanders aWay 
as much money as would support some men for a 
whole year. To the vexation and envy of the gen- 
erals, he keeps six riding horses : — an Arabian, a milk 
white cossaek, an English sorrel, an Andalusian, a 
Hungarian, and a Polish .horse, all without flaw, and 
of the finest breed. The English sorrel is at this 
moment harnessed to a cabriolet, which stands at the 
' Iron Gate,' under the care of a smart groom in blue 
and silver livery, on whom a passing nursery-maid be- 
stows a smiling glance. 

The cornet is playing with his glove, and stands 
with his body inclined forward in a sort of bowing atti- 
tude, for he is conversing with some ladies. 

A fat portly mamma, in a dress of rich silk and 
Brussels lace, made after the newest fashion, lets her 
rich Temeaux shawl slip off her shoulders and drag 
on the ground, for the purpose of showbg that she can 
afford to be careless of such valuables. The features 
of the old lady betray her Hebrew origin ; and her 
locks, which once were of the blackest black, have 
now a shade of blue gray : — the good old lady has na 
suspicion that the leaves of the Old Testament, con- 
verted into papillotteSf will not preserve the beauty of 
her coiffure^ and that in this silly world, men like blue 
eyes better than blue hair. 

This pi^ce of oriental antiquity is accompanied by 
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two daughters and a oiecey who, while they conirerse 
with the handsome hussar coraet, show off all the fine 
airs in which their Swiss governess has initiated them. 
The comet, on his part, who has been bred in the St. 
Petersburgh school, b more an adept in gallantry than 
in tactics ; the latter, indeed, is a branch of knowledge 
which would not be of- much use to him in Warsaw. 
A baptized nephew of the old lady is engaged ia 
adjusting his manehettes, and counting the course of 
exchange with his waistcoat buttons. 

The conversation between the young hussar and 
the ladies turns on the Chlop imilionowy^ (the peasant 
worth a million) a dramatic piece, recently brought 
out with great eclat at Warsaw. 

The hussar, who is a connoisseiu* of art, pronounces 
a high eulogium on the scenery painted by Signor 
Zagetti, a Venetian artist. The old lady declares 
herself quite charmed with the music, in which she 
traces a great resemblance to Mozart and Rossini; 
but she cannot reconcile herself to the indecorous 
nudity of the actress which personates spring. — At this 
last remark the young ladies blush, and their eyes, 
which have hitherto been fixed on the face and figure 
of the hussar officer, are gradually cast down, until 
they descend to his boots. 

The old lady's awkward nephew, who has several 
times yawned during this conversation, suddenly inter- 
rupted it by informing the young officer that he has 
received the ten thousand ereronizes from Moscow, 
and given full credit for them. 
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To speak of matters of btisioess in the Saxon gar- 
den is the very extreme of vulgarity ; — but the matn- 
mon*-worshipping youth can talk of nothing else ; and 
he stares with astonishment on observing the mortifi- 
cation depicted in the countenances of the ladies. 

The comet politely thanks him for his attention to 
the trifling affiiir, and gives him to understand that he 
will talk about it at another opportunity. 

This trait of good-breeding is fully appreciated 
by the old lady, in whose favor the cornet is already 
deeply ingratiated. As he has opened an account 
with her husband's house, and has brought particular 
recommendations from Moscow, she thinks he might 
be an eligible husband for one of her daughters ; — but 
in this, as in many similar cases, mamma proposes, and 
God disposes. 

The unfavorable eye with which the old lady re- 
gards her fair niece, has not escaped the observation 
of the gallant comet. The niece is by far the prettiest 
of the three young ladies, and the hussar resolves to 
amuise himself by plaguing the colossal banker's wife. 

He draws his diamond sparkling linger across his 
upper lip, adjusts his morocco sword belt, twirls his 
perfumed curls, and, with the sentimental air of a 
lounger in a Parisian salon ^ asks the niece how she 
likes Bulgarin's last new novel, as she is the only 
individual who reads Russian. 

The old lady bites her lips with rage ; her daugh- 
ters hang their heads, and would perhaps shed tears 
of vexation, but that their governess from Lausanne 

11 
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has always assured them, that there is no greater 
mark of mauvatM Ion than to cry or laugh in public. 
The hussar continues his gallant conversation with the 
niece ; and the aunt, as a last resource, abruptly bids 
him adieu, and takes the young ladies home. 

Her resolution is fixed : she no sooner enters the 
houae than she sends for her steward, and desires him 
to look out for a Russian master for her daughters, 
with strict injunctions that he must be a man of a cer- 
tain age, and not a Jew. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

f 

The Krasinaki Garden — The FranoUcan Street-<-The Jews. 

The Krasinski garden, like the Sa&on gardeoi is 
a public promenade, and like the latter it possesses 
the attraction of shady walks and a Cafe. 

At certain hours, the company in both gardens is the 
same ; for it is customary to walk from the one to the 
other. 

The seats on either side of the grand walk are filled 
with ladies, who resort to the Krasinski garden, to see 
ao^ to be seen, and to admire the uniforms of the 
officers. 

In summer, (that is to say, in the Polish spring) the 
Krasinski garden is much visited on account of some 
artificial mineral waters which are sold there. Here 
many a lore-sick heart meets the object of its adora- 
tion, without offence either to Novosilcov or the Grand 
Duke Constantine Cezarewiish. The latter, by some 
means or other, never fails to discover every liaUon 
in which his officers may happen to be engaged. 

These gardens, sttuated as they are within the capi- 
tal, are not less ornamental than useful ; for many offi- 
cers, both civil and military, have lived and died in 
Warsaw without ever passing the gates of the city ex- 
cept on duty. The officers are state prisoners in the 
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Strictest sense of the term. Tbey seldom go out of the 
city ; for, on returning in the evening, tbey must give 
their names, which are then forwarded to the Belve- 
dere. 

Where did he go ? — What was he doing there ? — 
Was he alone, or was any one with him ? — These are 
questions from the Grand Duke's lips, which it is not 
very safe to provoke. All, therefore, who wish to es- 
cape them, pursue the following course in their walks 
or rides, viz : through the Cracow suburb to the New 
World, past St. Alexander's church, into the silley of 
the Mokotovska-Ragatka, turning back before they 
come within sight of the Belvedere, and, after showing 
themselves for a short time in the Saxon or the Kra- 
sinski garden, return home. In this way, officers, both 
civil and military, pass their lives, year after year, with- 
out ever venturing to breathe the air on the other side 
of the barrier. 

A short distance from the Krasinski garden is the 
Franciscan Street, a place inhabited by Jews. Their 
shops line both sides of the street, and they deal in 
every thing on which profit is to be gained. 

There are said to be ten thousand Jews in Warsaw ; 
but tbeir number may really be estimated much higher ; 
for though some of them, by way of speculation, pre- 
tend to be converted to Christianity, they secretly ad- 
here to the Hebrew faith. 

The Franciscan Street in Warsaw is like those busy 
districts occupied by the Jews in Frankfort, Prague, 
Rome, Amsterdam, a^d Leghorn. In short, wherever 
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the Jews congregited together, they are chafacterised 
by the same peculiarities, fiz. uncleanltoess, and the 
love of finery, avarice, and dishonesty ; while the per- 
secutions and insults to which they are exposed render 
them real objects of pity. 

What the Miodova and Senator streets are to the 
facdiionable classes in Warsaw, the Franciscan street is 
to the lower classes. — However, there is nothing fix)m 
the finest Temaux or Thibet shawl, which the Jews of 
the Franciscan Street cannot produce to their custom- 
ers when asked for. 

The Russian soldiers may frequently be seen, when 
odcasionaDy they obtain a few hours' leave, moving to 
and fro in the busy fair of the Franciscan Street, where 
they spend a portion of their pay in the purchase of 
litde articles of which they stand in need. They wan- 
der about, looking eamesdy at.every thing ; and when 
they see any object they would wish to purchase, they 
anxiously reflect whether ii is conformable to ' regula- 
tion.' 

If they wish to purchase thread, for example, the 
lancers of the Constantine regiment, want only blue 
and red ; the cuirassiers only white and yelloWj and 
the Grodno hussars only yelk)w and dark red ; — and 
as soon as a Jew spies a soldier, he seems to read in 
his countenance what he was looking for, — whether 
thread, pipe-clay, blacking, or soap. In the Francis- 
can Street, many an unlucky wight purchases a good 
flogging for himself; ad {(ot instance, in the case of the 
gloves, the seams of which were sewed on the wrong 

11* 
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side. Ami yet the poor soldiers are obliged to pur- 
chase maDy things out of their own pay, as the ^ crown 
allowance ' is insufficient for them. 

On leaving the Franciscan Street, and passing the 
cloister of the Minimes, facing the lunatic hospital, we 
arrive at the barracks of the fourdi regiment of the 
line, commanded by Colonel Boguslavski. — This is the 
Grand Duke's favorite regiment, on account of the 
admirable style in which it performs its exercise ; of 
which, certainly none but those who have seen it can 
form any idea. 

Near these barracks, which are divided into two parts, 
is the jail, whose inmates, except the fact of their 
wearing chains, are not under greater restraint than the 
Polish officers. As to common soldiers, their situation 
is infinitely more miserable than that of felons. 

A little further on are the crown barracks, which 
contain the regiment of Lithuanian grenadiers, the 
Polish infantry guards, and other troops.. 

The immediate vicinity of the city is not unlike the 
Campagna di Roma. — ^The beautiful ruins, to be sure, 
are wanting; for in Warsaw the only ruins are the 
broken spirits of the people. 

A very high windmill fornois a conspicuous object in 
the scene ; and near it there is a second pontoon bridge 
across the Vistula, which was constructed in 1829, for 
the entrance of the Emperor Nicholas as King of Po- 
land. There is also a spring which supplies the inhab- 
itants of Warsaw with excellent water. 

From the new town, which we have just been ex- 
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ploring, we will proceed to the old town, which formerly 
included the whole of Warsaw, as is obvious from the 
name of one of the principal streets, Podval, (under 
the wall) which runs parallel with the Ulica Modova. 

The old town contains a fine , market-place. The 
streets in this part of Warsaw are, for the most part, 
narrow ; and the houses, which are exceedingly old, 
have many of them a very bad reputation. 

Continuing our course through the old town, we 
arrive in the Palace square, in which stands a marble 
column, with the statue of King Sigismund. 

From this square a street runs into the Cracow 
suburb ; beyond which it extends about half a mile, 
under the name of the New World, and leads to St. 
Alexander's church, already mentioned. Forming an 
angle with Cracow suburb, the Senator street commu- 
nicates with the square of the new theatre. On the 
other side of the square, the Electoral street, which is 
about half a mile long, terminates with the Volska 
Rogatka, on the boundary line of the semicircle of 
Warsaw. 

The old theatre is situate in the Krasinski square, 
at the end of the Francbcan Street.* 

* I may here observe, that in my notice of the gaard-houseg of 
Warsaw, (Chap. 12,) I mentioned, by mistake, only seven regiments 
of the guards, instead of eight. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Alleys of tMcn— The Politii Prelate and the Stattie of Cdpenioas 
— Poniatowski'i Statue — ^The tijeeam^-Tke UniYeraity — Dan- 
^rouf iaxed ideae — Literature and Dookaelling. 

/ 

During the Vice-royalty of Constantine, much has 
certainly been done in the way of ornamenting and 
beautifying the city of Warsaw; but even these im- 
provements are characterized by military uniformity; 
as for example, the long alley of poplar trees, in the 
new or south part of the city, extending from the Vis- 
tula to the Jerusalem barrier. 

These poplar tf ees afibrd neither shade nor fruit ; 
therefore oaks or lindens would have been infinitely 
preferable. But the oak, in an allegorical point of 
vieW| is a forbidden tree ; and the linden puts forth its 
leaves and blossoms much too early, — ^thus presenting 
a bad example, which must be avoided. 

A venerable Polish Prelate, the Abbe Staszyc, who 
bequeathed his property for the improvement of War- 
saw, erected, during his life, a building as an Academy 
of Art, which, through the neglect of the architect, was 
not convertible into a barrack. 

From a fund established by this gentleman, Thor- 
waldson was paid for the model of the statue of Co- 
pernicus, from which a bronze cast was executed in 
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Warsaw, and erected in front of the Academy of Art 
in 1830. 

This statue was to be uncovered on the day ap- 
pointed for the interment of the Abbe Staszyc. The 
Grand Duke gave orders for a review on that day, in 
order to prevent the patriotic portion of the military 
from attending the funeral ceremony in the Bilany con-^ 
vent ; for the erection of a statue in honor of a Polish 
star-gazer was a crime in the eyes of his Imperial 
Highness. 

On learning that the poet Niemcewicz* intended to 
deliver an address on the uncovering of the statue, he 
summoned him to Jiis presence. 

The venerable bard was angrily asked what he 
intended to say on the occasion. There was no alter- 
native, but to pay some compliment to the government; 
and Niemcewicz replied, that he sbouM avail himself 
of that oppcMTtunity to ^ extol publicly the paternal gov- 
ernment of the Emperor and King, and in particular 
the graciousness of his Imperial Highness, who per^* 
mitted the Poles to raise a monument of their national 
honor.' 

To this no objection could be made, and Niemce- 
wicz was enjoined to make no other allusion to Poland 
or the Poles, under pain of incurring the Grand 
Duke's displeasure. The address which had been 
previously prepared was therefore abandoned, and an 

* The Poet served during the American war of the Revolu- 
tion, as aid-de-camp to Koscluszko, and married an American 
lady. — Ah. £d. 
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ealogiam on the Russian fovemtneai was pronouoced 
at ibe ceremony of uncovering the statue of Coper- 
nicus. 

When I was in Rome, in the year 183S, I saw tke 
equestrian statue of Poniatowski, in ThorwaMson'iB aif^ 
titer ; and five years afterwards, when 1 visited War- 
saw, I of course expeeted to see it erected. 

Poniatowski's statue, however, was not in its des- 
tined place, and never would have been seen there 
during the government of Constantine. 

The model of the statue was paid ibr by patriotic 
subscriptions ; and only a trifling contribution was re- 
quired to defray the expense of the bronze cast. 

From all that has already been related of the des- 
potic tyranny of the Grand Duke, it may readily be 
imagined that some risk was incurred by those patriots, 
who subscribed to Poniatowski's monument ; for, how- 
ever secretly their names might be concealed, they 
immediately found their way into (!be list of the sus- 
pected, or, if already inscribed, they were illustrated 
with notes. 

^ The Death of Poniatowski,' an original picture by 
Vemet, from which many copperplate, and litho- 
graphic prints have been executed, was sold at an 
auction, in the public streets of Warsaw, for about a 
hundred Polish florins. It travelled back to Paris; for 
no Pole diffed venture to bid for it, even by proxy ; for 
the infallible spies would have discovered a patriot 
under any mask. Tet the people cherish an almost 
romantic reverence for the hero. I scarcely ever 
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entered an apartmefit, either in Warsaw or any oth^ 
part of Poland, in which I did not see Poniatowski's 
portrait ; though heside it invariably huag the picture 
of the Grand Duke Constantine Cezarewitsb, as if it 
were a police liceose for pernussion to exhibit the 
other. 

In the Gymnasium, or Lyceum, there are six classes, 
all of which the scholars must pass through^ remaining 
in each two years. They are then, after an examina- 
tion, transferred to the universi^; that is to say, if they 
be not refused admittance, which sometimes happens 
to the sons of the best families. 

At the university, all the difierent branches (J educa- 
tion are dassiBed, and philosophy is dealt out in doses 
to the students, spoonful by spoonful, like noedtcine to 
an invalid. 

The system to which dbe students of the University 
of Warsaw are subject, may be compared to a course 
of antt'-ptfflosophlo cathartics ; and any thing whieh 
resists the operation of this medicine is ^nounced to 
be an unfortunate fixed idea. These unfortunate 
fixed ideas, however, are neither more nor less than 
what are generally denominated sound reason. 

It is indispensable that the fiited idea should be 
thoroughly eradicated, before the poor devil, who is 
infected with the disease, can proceed with his studies. 

Should the fixed idea or sound reason prove so 
obstinate, that it will yield to no remedies, the stu- 
dent is declared to be a dangeroiis demagogue, and 
it is thought advisable to confine hira in a convent^ or 
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ID the fortress of Zamosc ; or, perhaps he is sent to 
exercise as a recruit in a regiment of infantry ; or, if 
he be a Russian, to make a tour to Siberia. 

The Poles cannot be legally sent to Siberia ; but 
tb> law on this subject is occasionally broken. 

The pupils of the Gymnasium, as well as the stu- 
dents of the University, wear a sort of livery, which is 
styled a uniform. It consists of a blue frock coat, 
with one row of buttons, and a high standing collar ; 
black pantaloons, white or black waistcoat, &c. The 
students of the university have on their collars two 
white stripes; and, for the sake of di8tbction,the pupils 
of the Gymnasium have oolj one. The metal buttons 
of the students denote their different classes, as the 
soldiers' buttons jonark the company or regiment to 
which tliey belong. 

The students are kept under the most rigid restraint ; 
in short, they are subject to rigid barrack discipline, 
tho least violation of which is punished by confine- 
ment in the black bole. The students are even visited 
in their own apartments by the professors of the uni- 
versity and their assistants, and also by spies, who 
keep watch on their books, and take care they read 
no forbidden books, old or new. 

Social meetings among the students are not strictly 
prohibited ; for dissipation is considered a venial of- 
fence, and is viewed with an indulgent eye. Indeed, 
to be distinguished by profligate conduct, is a recom- 
mendatbn rather than otherwise. 

With regard to the liberty of the press^ it is almost 
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unnecessary to observe, that no such thing exists in 
Poland ; and literature is at the lowest possible ebb. 
The poet, Miczkiewicz^ however, in spite of the nar- 
row boundaries within which he is circumscribed, rises 
like a proud cedar in the desert, whose summit the 
sun lights before his rays descend to the plain. Poetic 
talent, like the taste for philosophy and science, is 
checked in the bud. 

Under Novosilcov's administration, the bookselling 
trai^e was confined chiefly to school-books and French 
novels, which the bookseller, Gliicksberg, circulated 
very extensively. A book and music-seller, named 
Brozina, was the principal dealer in German books; 
but no new publication of any importance was ever 
permitted to pass the ordeal of the censor. As to 
foreign journals, they were strictly prohibited in Po- 
land, as they are in Russia. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

The Ruflsian post-office^AU letters regralajlj opened — ^Foreigs 
spies— Liberty tneompatible with the spy eystem. 

The post-office 13 a btiikliDg of coDsiderahle size, 10 
the Cracow suburb. It serves not only for the trans- 
mission of letters, but for all the business connected 
with the management of stage-coaches and expresses. 

All the clerks of the post-office wear the Russian 
uniform of the « Grand Duke's office, which is green 
with dark red facings ; whereas, the other Polish civil 
officers wear the blue uniform of the country. 

In due conformity with this Russian uniform, is the 
practice established throughout the whole dominions of 
the autocrat, which, in virtue of a secret instruction, 
permits no letter to be delivered or forwarded to its 
address until it has been opened and read. To secure 
the full and complete execution of this order, there is 
attached to each post-office, a number of readers con- 
formable to the extent of the correspondence, of 
which it usually is the medium. If a single letter 
should cross the frontier, or pass from one part of the 
country to another, without undergoing a previous 
examination of its contents, the readers have neg- 
lected their occupation. Perhaps they were playing 
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at whist, or perusiag the newspapers ; ia this way 
only it is possible to account for such an accident. 

If the dexterity of the seal-breaker should fail to 
perform the operation neatly, or if a cover should be 
torn in opening it, the whole letter is then thrown aside. 

Suspected letters are transmitted, by the readers, to 
different sections of the secret police, according to the 
nature of their contents, or the quality of the writers 
or persons to whom they are addressed. They send 
those on Russia or Russians to Novosilcov ; on foreign 
afiairs> to (Tcneral Fenshaw ; on military persons, or 
military afiairs, ta Baron Sass,— who reports either to 
General Rozniecki, or to the Grand Duke through 
Kuruta. Sass has also the superintendence of the 
foreign correspondisnce of spies maintained abroad, of 
whom there are two at Dresden ; one a German,* the 
other a Russian. 

This violation of the secrecy of corresp6ndence and 
the whole of the spy system of whkh it is a part, 
never can co-exist with civil liberty in any country. 
Men's minds are agitated by the painful idea of being 
deprived of all certainty and safety in communicating 
with each other. Under such circumstances it is not 
surprising that the indignation of the people should at 
length manifest itself in an open contest of despair 
with oppressors and betrayers. 

* I obtuned correct information in Warsaw of the secret trans- 
actions of this German, who had a yearly salary of 1000 ducats 
from the Ghrand Duke. He visits all the towns of Germany in 
succession. He passed the winter of 1837 in Munich. 
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No two friends, at a short distance from eadi other, 
can correspond without being exposed to the risk of 
having all their secrets, trifling or important, made 
known to third parties. If persons, whose intimacy is 
most confidential — two of the same family, for instance, 
separate to travel, their best feelings are necessarily 
suppressed, buried in a tomb from which no voice 
comes ; for they dare not venture to give expression to 
their thoughts by language. 

When a spy, whose infamous office enables him to 
discover in a letter the secrets of another's soul — the 
overflowings of a warm heart expressed in the language 
of friendship and affection,— -he concludes, not unreason- 
ably, that the writer is a man in whose breast a similar 
feeling for truth, justice and freedom glows, and there- 
fore that he is greatly to be suspected, and is a danger- 
ous man, against whom the government ought to take 
precautionary measures. With a horror equal to that 
which this degree of sensibility excites, a jealous des- 
potism views the declaration of any decided opinion or 
sentiment respecting the fate of offenders against its 
authority. The mental perspicacity of the one is not 
less dangerous than the depth of feeling of the other. 
Against both, as wild enthusiasts and visionaries, the 
same law is pronounced. They are numbered among 
the dangerous fools, whom it is necessary to confine in 
dungeons, for the safety of the state. 

In Warsaw there were several hundreds of Russian 
spies, and throughout the whole of Poland some thou- 
sands were mabtained. They were of all descriptions) 
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from the apparent gentleman down to the lowest ruf- 
fian ; and in every company, one at least was fastened 
like a poisonous excrescence. Thus, in no social cir- 
cle^ in no family party, could it be certain that some 
betrayer had not insinuated himself under the mask of 
friendship. 

Imagine yourself, if you can, good reader, placed in 
such circumstances as these. Suppose your brother* 
your father, your son, or your friend, a hired spy of the 
government, sitting beside you in the domestic circle, 
and every kind of family confidence banished : — ^then 
ask yourself what remains to you, what peace or hap- 
piness you still possess ? You will find little that is 
worth living for is left, good reader ! and if you are a 
Pole, cast away my book, grasp your sword, and avenge 
your country's degradation. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Cruel treatment of a Jew, by a Rassian officer. 

The juslice which, in Germany, every beggar inay 
obtain, on appealing at the proper time to the proper 
authorities, was, in Warsaw, during the Russian domin- 
ion, as rare a thing as Prussian tobacco, which was 
declared contraband, and not permitted to pass the 

frontier. 

An acquaintance of mine, a lieutenant in one of the 

regiments of the Russian guard, was robbed of all his 

linen, and was unable to conjecture, how or by whom 

the theft had been committed ; for a long acquaintance 

with the knout had rendered his own servant a pattern 

of honesty and fidelity. 

The lieutenant took it into his head that he had 
been robbed by a Jew ; and so firmly rooted was this 
notion, that whenever a Jew passed him in the street, 
he used to think of his stolen linen, and say, ' I wish 
I could but catch the Jew who robbed me ; I would 
pay him well.' 

Some months after the theft I met this officer, who 
came running up to me in the street saying, ^ I have 
found the Jew. I have got him safe. Come with 
me, and you shall see how I will punish him.' 
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His servant had, a few hours before, eoUared a Jew, 
who had stoleq a coat, with which he was slipping out 
of the house of a neighbor, a Polish colonel. Jui^t at 
that moment the lieutenant returned home, and on 
witnessing the scene, immediately concluded that it 
was the identical Jew who had robbed him, and deter- 
mined on being revenged. 

Without further ceremony, he conducted the Jew to 
the police office of the district, and made himself the 
plaintiff in the case. 

The Jew had been caught in the fact ; and, though 
he had surrendered up the stolen goods, he waii nev- 
ertheless punishable. 

Whips, sticks and swords, lay in readiness at the po- 
lice office; and the lieutenant, who was intent on the 
Jew's punishment, heard the foUowmg declaration of 
the officer who judged the case: — 

* If you insist on his bebg punished now, 1 cannot, 
without a trial, condemn him to more than five blows 
of a stick ; and if he receive them, he is protected 
against further punishment.' 

The Russian officer laughed, and thought he would 
take care of the further punishment y^-^ut that at all 
events the Jew should receive the five blows, by way of 
security. 

He promised the police soldier a glass of vodka for 
executing the punishment ;; and the Jew obtained his 
full allowance of five blows, which number the fanatics 
consider a memorial of the five wounds which our Sa- 
vior received from tlie Jews. 
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The Jew was now legally iliscbarged ; but the officer 
pond a pretence for detaining him a little longer. He 
requested the police officer to allow a man to accom- 
pany his servant and the Jew to the house of another 
officer in the Cracow suburb. This officer, he said, 
had also been robbedi and he wished him to see the 
Jew, in order to ascertain whether he could identify 
him as the thief. 

The police officer gave pennissioo, and the Jew was 
conducted away. 

Instead, however, of sending theculprit to the Cracow 
suburb, the officer ordered him to be taken to the staff 
office of his regiment b the Warszawska£(JUca. 

The Jew suspected the. plot, and refused to cross the 
threshold of the door. He declared 1m readiness U> 
go to the officer in the Cracrow suburb, bemg confident 
that he could not identify him as the thief; for he had 
never, be declared, robbed any one in that part of the 
town ; but he insisted that as he had received his pun- 
ishment, be was legally released. 

His remonstrance was addressed to the wind, which 

« 

at that moment was blowing hard in the Warszawska 
(Jlica* The police-man was dismissed, and some or^ 
derlies seized the Jew, and put him into the black hole, 
where he was locked up at the moment I met my 
friend, the officer. 

I represented to him that he had no right to punish 
the poor Jew : all I could say was of no avail. He 
repeated, over and over again, that a Jew had robbed 
him ; and that this Jew having been caught in the act 
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of purloining a coat, nothing was more likely than that 
he had committed the other theft. VAnd even though 
he should not be the same Jew,' he added, *it will be 
no harm to give him five hundred lashes, and set them 
down to the other's account.' 

On entering the office of the regiment, which was a 
miserable sort of barrack, facing the adjutant's abode, 
I beheld the Jew trembling and deadly pale. The 
cat-o-nine-tails lay on the ground, and four soldiers 
were in readiness to execute the commands of their 

officer. 

< Strip him ! ' said the lieutenant ; and the command 
was instantly obeyed. 

* Mercy, baron ! mercy ! ' exclaimed the Jew. * You 
have no right to flog roe. Have I not received ray 
punishment. I cannot be punished twice for one theft. 
I have received my five* You cannot give me my five 
over again. If you had any right to punish me, baron, 
why did you not say so when I was before the com- 
missioner of police .^ ' 

' Silence, rascal ! ' said the lieutenant. All my en* 
treaties in behalf of the poor Israelite were unavailing. 
What could I do ? my friend was the senior lieutenant 
of another regiment. I could exercise no authority. 
Our duties were as distinct as our uniforms. 

Two stout fellows seized the trembling Jew, and 
threw him on a truckle bedstead, on which was a straw 
mattrass. The lieutenant gave the word of command ; 
^ five hundred ! ' and the ceremony commenced. 

After the first two hundred lashes, the lieutenant 
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remarked that tbe cords of the cat-o-nine-tails were 
too dry, and that several of them had cracked. * Take 
a sabre ! ' he exclaimed. 

The cries of the poor Jew had by this time gathered 
a crowd round the door of the office. What was go - 
ing oa within might be easily guessed. It was a mere 
every day affair. 

The Jew continued roaring * Mercy ! mercy ! ' — ^Two 
men held bim down by the shoulders, while a third 
held his legs. 

The clerk's sword was employed — ^but it was only 
the clerk's sword, and the blades of Tula are none of 
the best. Tt bent at the first blow. 

At this moment a confused noise of voices was heard 
on the outside of the door. A minim sister was en- 
deavoring to force admittance ; but the lieutenant ut* 
tered his usual oath : ^ PatchoU ! uon kurwa — / ' and 
he lent his own sword for the completion of the pun- 
ishment. 

When it was ended, he said, in a tbunderiog voice 
to the Jew, * Well, are you satisfied ? or . . ' The 
Jew bowed his head and said, 'Thank you, thank 
you, Baron ; I humbly thank you for this mild punish- 
ment.' 

I was confounded. I knew not which to wonder at 
most, the barbarity I had just witnessed, or the grati- 
tude of the Jew. Like a dog perfumed with turpen- 
tine, the poor Israelite hobbled down the street, and 
turned the comer leading to the New World. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

A Polish Floriu's worth of Rasunftn hettting. 

While I was in Warsaw, I witnessed another in- 
stance of cruelty towards a Jew, the particulars of 
which I may here relate. 

In the Lazaretto of Uyazdov there were seven Rus- 
sian officers in one apartment ; for it was the custom 
to keep the Russians apart from the Poles. 

When I became convalescent, I visited diese seven 
officers, several of whom were my particular friends. 

Enjtrance to the Lazaretto, as well as to the bar- 
racks, is prohibited to all but officers and soldiers. The 
Jews, in particular, are.stricdy kept out, and the senti- 
nels drive them back, whenever they attempt to enter. 

Notwithstanding the rigor with which this regulation 
is enforced, a Jew now and then contrives to slip into 
Uyazdov, accompanied by a soldier, and under the pre- 
text of having been sent for by an officer. 

In this manner, a Jew pedlar once found his way 
into an apartment occupied by the seven officers 
above mentioned, and offered his wares for sale. 

I asked the price of a pair of scissors, and Baron 
R ■ asked the price of a comb. The Jew, accord- 
ing to custom, demanded twice their value. 

' Dog ! villain ! ' exclaimed the Baron. ' Do you 
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thiDk we are fools ? I will make you remember this. 
Alexiyeff ! here is a florin for you. Give this fellow 
a thrashing, and drive him down stairs. 

Alexiyeff, a robust looking invalid^ who was in 
attendance on the officers, on receiving thb command 
replied, * Slushey Hospodin Komet ! ' and pulled the 
Jew out at the door. 

After the lapse of a quarter of an hour, I took leave 
of my friends, and was returning to ray own apart- 
ment, when, to my surprise, I saw the Jew lying on 
the stairs with a broken head, and bathed in blood. 
'The boards were soaked with Eau de Cologne and 
Oil of Roses, and all his wares lay scattered beside 
him. It was really a melancholy sight. I hastened 
back to the Baron, who had ordered this act of 
cruelty, and brought him to witness the scene. 

He beheld it with deep regret ; for ho was at bot- 
tom a good-hearted young man. He had not expect- 
ed that his commands would be so literally obeyed ; 
and he reprimanded Alexiyeff, whilst I endeavored to 
collect the remnants of the poor Jew's scattered stock. 

Alexiyeff declared that as he had been desired to 
beat the Jew for a Polish florin, he had punctually 
and conscientiously executed the command, except 
that, from a feeling of compaissbn, he had kicked ,faim 
only half way down the stairs. He added, that if the 
Baron had given him only ten Polish groats, he 
should have dealt out bis blows more moderately. 
' But,' said he, ' after all, what does it signify ? He is 
only a Jew.' 
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The poor Israelite, who was a meagre old man, 
understood but little of this Russian explanation, and 
without even begging for a trifle by way of compensa- 
tion for his loss, he crept silently away. 

Whether my friend the baron subsequently sent him 
a few roubles, I know not ; but I hope he did. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

RaMlan mode of ■etUing with a Droski-drirer. 

' All good things are three in number : ' so says 
the German proverb. I will relate you a third anec- 
dote of Russian barbarity, — ^though instead of confin- 
ing myself to three, I might easQy swell the number 
to thirty. 

One summer evening, rather late, I was proceeding 
to Lazienki, through the alley of trees, and, on reach- 
ing the tavern, near the uhlan guard-house, I stopped 
to get a glass of punch. 

As I approached the door, I heard a terrible uproar 
within the house, and on entering I discovered that 
the noise was occasioned by a Russian infantry officer, 
who was disputing with a droski-driver about the 
amount of his charge. A droski-driver is entitled to a 
Polish florin for every fare, whether long or short : if 
the person hiring the vehicle alights and gets in again, 
that commences a new fare. 

Which of the two parties was right in the affair 
which I am about to relate,«I could not possibly dis- 
cover, amidst the demand and protestations of the one, 
and the oaths and imprecations of the other. I went 
into a private room, and left them to settle the dis- 
pute 
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However, in a short time the noise increased to so 
violent a degree, that I was induced to return to the 
scene of contest. 

There I beheld the coachman stretched on the 
ground and roaring piteously, while the officer was 
kicking him and beating him with his sabre. 

The women of the tavern pale, and trembling with 
terror, were interceding in behalf of the unfortunate 
droski-driver, but in vain. As the officer was deaf to 
the entreaties of the women, I concluded that any 
remonstrance on my part would be very ineffectual. 
I therefore took my glass of punch, and left the tavern. 

When I had proceeded about half a werst on my 
road, an empty droski passed me. — ^The poor devil 
seated on the box was covered with blood, and was 
cursing the Russians in very good Polish. My Rus- 
sian uniform, I presume, entitled me to some share of 
his compliments. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

Popolstioaof Poland, 

The population of the kingdom of Poland is stated 
by Hassel, on the iiuthority of the returns of 1820, to 
be 3,440,000 vrithin a superfices of 2,293,22 geograph- 
ical square miles** 

* Such are Xh& Bwnben (see »ezt ^ttge) as gvrtai by the author, 
but there is an eFident incoiuiiateiicy in making « calculation by 
geographical and German square miles so nearly correspond, for 
a German square mile contains sixteen geographical square miles. 
It appears that geograpkUalf in the quotation from Hassel, is an 
error of the psess, for which German should be read. — ^TaAir. 
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IT 18 DinOBD AS V0LLOW8, YIZ : 

The Yoyvodship of Maaom 321,10—481,000 

— Kalish 512,24—512,000 

—Cracow 211,48 — 445,000 

— Sandomirz 282,30 — 432,000 

—Lublin 317,25—490,000 

— Podlaclua 228 —286,000 

— Plock 290 —364,000 

— ^Augustov 321,84 — 430,000 

According to a survey lately published in Paris, the 
superfices of the kingdom of Poland contabs 2,270 
German square miles,* and its population amounts to 
3,475,742 (] 623 ;) the army consists of 55,000 men ; 
the revenue is equal to 34,231,225 francs; and the 
number of pupils in public schoob 34,523. 

AUSTRIAN FOLAND Aim GALLICIA. 

Square miles . • • . 1,528 

Population 4,226,969 

Army 58,760 

Revenues . • . . . 43,500,000 francs 

Pupils 51,010 

PRUSSIAN POLAND. 

Square miles .... 1,664 

Population ..... 2,584,124 

Army 51,546 

Revenue 35,054,057 francs 

Pupils 49,875 

* Vide the preceding page. 
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CRACOW. 

Square miles 21 

Population ...... 107,934 

Military 320 

Revenue 761,332 francs 

Pupils 4,872 

The number of Poles in West Russia and in tbe 
Russian governments of Wilna, Grodno, Bialystock, 
Vitebsk, Mohilew, Minsk, Volhynia and Podolia can- 
not be ascertained with precision. The Poles make 
them amount to 25,000 ; by others they are estimated 
at not more than 10,000. 

Those populations within the States of Prussia and 
Austria, who in language and manners coincide with 
tbe preceding, and who from their character are recog- 
nized as Poles, must be reckoned as forming part of 
the Polish nation. 

It has been expected that this age, so fertile in great 
events, would see the whole of the Polish Nation 
united under the banners of freedom ; but when this 
restoration of a depressed and scattered people shall 
take place is still a secret in the womb of time. 

But that a people, who for the love of liberty may 
rank with the French, and whom none exceed in de- 
voted love of country;— >that such a people should be 
sacrificed to ambition and political intrigue, — should 
be transferred to different governments, and have their 
national name proscribed ; and, as may be said, blotted 
out of history, — appears to be something in contradic- 
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tion with the eternal decrees of that Providencei which, 
in spite of all the plans of oppression concocted in the 
bureaux of legitimacyi still watches over the fall of 
mankind. 

It was well and timely said by a French Journalist, 
in April, 1830 — ^ Poland does not now exist; but the 
Polbh Nation will always exist.' 
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CHAPTER XXXIil. 

Form of GorenuiMAt* 

* Russia and Poland are two separate states, under 
the dominion of one sovereign. Russia presents the 
model of a perfect unlimited monarchy, in which the 
wiU of thB ruler is the sole Jaw. Poland, on the con- 
trarjTi is a constitutional monarchy, in which the exec- 
utive and legislative powers are completely separate. 
In Russia, if the sovereign does not choose to pay 
respect to certain ancient customs held in reverence 
by the people to the institutions of the predecessors, 
nor to public opinion, there is nothing to restrain him. 

' Poland has at least a charter, with which she can 
arm herself against an unjust, arbitrary will.' 

Such are the words of Dr. G. Hassel, in his * Prin- 
ciples of Statistics ' (Weimar, 1822,) a work which 1 
make the foundation of my observations, and from 
which I shall, without further reference, introduce pas- 
sages, — marking them, however, by inverted commas, 
as it is not my practice to dress myself in strange 
feathers. 

Poland is indeed < a constitutional monarchy,' and 
^ has a charter with which she can arm herself against an 
unjust, arbitrary will.' — ^In the first place, it may be 
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remarked, that every^arbitrary aathority in government 
is unjust ; but we shall respect the words of our text 
and let that pass. 

Poland was then a constitutional monarchy, and had 
a charter ; yet the Poles submitted for fifteen years, 
preceding the 29th of November, 1830, to the humili- 
ation of being oppressed by the crudest caprice that 
any people ever endured ! 

Good Heaven ! with what forbearance and patience 
have the noble Poles been endowed ! This character 
may henceforth be made the foundation of an univer- 
sal proverb, and it may be said : — ^ To persevere with 
Polish patience ! '— * Patient as a Pole ! '—or < Polish 
forbearance ! ' 

Patience is a virtue. — Forbearance is exalted pa- 
tience, and consequently exalted virtue. People then 
who could patiently bear the chains of slavery, wlule 
possessing the power of breaking them, may well be 
said to stand forward in the attitude of real greatness. 

The more lively the picture we represent to our- 
selves of the state of Poland, and particularly of the 
city of Warsaw under the government of Constantine, 
the more decisively do we repeat the appeal of the 
introdnction to these pages^; and the facts, which aston- 
ish us, appear not less incomprehensible than wonM 
the situation of having to answer negatively the exam- 
ination of a German professor, who, pointing to a ped- 
lar*s pack-horse, should ask, — 

* May not this animal be transformedi nto a fiery 
Pegasus ? ' 
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After this fair declaration, it will not offeod the 
noble Poles if I own, that, while I lived among them, I 
often compared the whole people to a worn-out pack- 
horse, whose back is a register of scourges, whose 
knees tremble under him from hunger and weakness, 
whose look is sad and sorrowful, — whose entire life is 
indescribable wretchedness. Notwithstanding all that 
is said of the progress of distress and pauperism in 
England, the poor laws of that country give to misery 
a protection, which, under Russian rule and their con- 
stitutional charter, is totally wanting to Poland. 

But I readily confess that I was very ignorant of the 
political afiairs of Poland, when, in Warsaw, I onoe put 
the fdlowing question to a Pole : — ^ How was your 
constitution overthrown, and when did it cease to have 

force?* 

This question bad reference to a ukase, the issuing 
of which was not known to me, as I was at the time 
in another country, where I was too much occupied to 
pay attention to the details of transactions in Poland. 

* Good heavens ! ' replied the Pole, ^ we still have a 
oonstitudon, which his Imperial Majesty, our constitu- 
tbnal king, was so good as to give us, and to swear to 
maintain. You see, therefore, that we have a sworn 
constitution, and that the Emperor's brother has only 
shorn it, as he does the heads of his recruits.' 

I stared at my Polish friend, who, after a pauscj 
said, — ' You wear a Russian uniform. Do you know 
that you cannot legally appear in that dress in Warsaw 
except as a foreign guest, and tliat, according to our 

14 
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constitution, no Polish troops can be sent to Russia, 
a.]d no Russian introduced into Poland/ 

^ I hastily replied :— *-* My dear sir, you labor under a 
mistake ; the Grand Duke Constantine is surrounded 
by scTcn thousand Russian guards, and do you mean 
to say that he has no right to hare these troops here? ' 

^ Certainly, he has not the right of introducing a 
single squadron, or a single company of Russians into 
Poland. He possesses no right of doing so, except the 
right of arUtrary power^ if sncb can be said to give 
right.' 

' I do not Ob the other hand deny,' continued the 
Pole, ' that the quartering of five regiments of Russian 
guards in Warsaw encourages trade, as each regiment 
dirows into circulation, annually, more than a million of 
silver roubles, and thereby enriches our city ; but this 
is a gain at the expense of our honor, vrhich is daily 
offended by the arbitrary acts of the Grand Duke 
Constantine, who is protected in the exercise of an 
absolute power by his Russian garrison. 

' The sight of the Russian uniform cannot be 
otherwise than hateful to us, though many Poles wear 
it, because prudence teaches them to * put a good face 
on a bad business,' and bard necessity compels us to 
submit to an iron yoke, which fetters our acts, our 
words, and even our thoughts. Whatever way we 
turn, we find ourselves confined and oppressed by the 
heavy chain of deqK>tism,-and we can only sigh over 
our violated rights.' 

This declaration of the Pole made no slight impres- 
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sioQ on me at the moment. I reflected on what 
might happen, if the Poles were to be driven to revolt. 

Might they not easily expel us, strong as we are ?-or 
what if they should rise some night, and massacre the 
whole of us ? But when I looked over to St. Alex- 
ander's Church, and saw the military power and pomp 
near it, I laughed at the idea 1 had formed, which 
seemed to me as unlikely to be realized as that of the 
patron saint of that edifice should come to drink tea 
with me in the evening, and make one of a party at 
whist. 

^ No ! no ! while the Grand Duke Constantine and 
Novosilcov are in Warsaw, no Mazurka can be danced 
there.' I said to myself in silent reflection. 

It is quite impossible that even ten individuals can 
meet for the most harmless purpose without being 
closely watched ; how then are the unwelcome guests 
to be turned out of Warsaw, when il would require 
hundreds and thousands^ to unite for that purpose? 

You may go then, without fear, to drink your Rus- 
sian tea and smoke your Polish pipe ; no Pole will 
disturb you. Thus thought, even in the middle of 
November, in 1830, almost every man who wore a 
Russian uniform in Warsaw. However, after all, I 
could not help closing my soliloquy with the confes- 
sion : — If the honest Poles were to rise on you and 
your worthy comrades, and cut the throats of the 
whole gang of you, the thing would be just what they 
have a right to do. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV- 

The Polish CoMtitiitioii. 

' The political system of Poland differs essentially 
from the Russian. It is a monarchy founded on a 
Gonstitution, by which the legislatiye power is divided 
between the head of the state and the repres^itatives 
of the people.' 

The following are the fundamental principles of the 
Polish Constitution : — 

1. The legislative and executive powers are sepa« 
rated. The foi*mer is exercised by the Monarch and 
the Representatives ^ the latter by the Monarch alone. 

2. The Roman Catholic religion being professed 
by tbe majority of the people, is particularly guaran- 
teed, but without giving it authority to restrict the 
freedom of other religions, or to exclude them from 
civil rights. 

3. AH classes of citizens are protected by the an- 
cient law of the country : — JSTeminem captivabimus, 
'nisi jure viclum. 

4. Property is sacred and inviolable. A foreigner 
can hold property and be domiciled. 

5. Only a Pole, or a domiciled foreigner can serve 
in state offices. 
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6. The press is free. 

7. The Polish is the language of public transac- 
tions. 

8. The military force is employed merely for the 
defence of the country. 

9. Public instruction is national. 

10. The privileges of the town's are preserved. 

11. The peasant is free, and can acquire property. 

12. The Jew is under the protection of the pre- 
vious laws« 

The people can use their share in the Legislative 
authority by a Diet. 

This Diet assembles every two years, at a time 
appointed by the Emperor for fourteen days, and 
deliberates on imposts and laws, the plans for which 
are to be prepared in the Council of State, and laid 
before the Diet in virtue of the Emperor's command. 
The Diet is composed of two Chambers. 

1. The Senate, which consists of thirty members; 
namely, ten Bishops, named by the Emperor and con- 
firmed by the Pope ; ten Voyvodes, and ten Castel- 
lans, who nominate the Counsellors of State. The 
President is appointed by the Emperor. 

The Senators have their seats for life. 

The laws, after being discussed by the Chamber of 
Deputies, are submitted to the Senate, which, with 
the exception of certain cases, adopts them. 

2. The Chamber of Deputies has sixty members, 
who are chosen from the assemblies of the nobles of 
the circles, and who must have attained the age of 

14* 
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forty. For the purpose of their election, the country 
is divided into forty commercial assemblies, eight for 
Warsaw, and thirty-two for the rest of the territory. 
Every commercial assembly must have 600 voters. 
The Deputies are elected for nine years, and one- 
third of the Chamber is elected every three years. 
The President is a Marshal appointed by die Empe- 
ror. The members of the Council of State have seats 
and a deliberative voice in the Chamber. 

The Chamber appoints three Commissions of 'five 
members each, for the Finances, Civil Law, and 
Criminal Law. Only the members of these Commis- 
sions and the Ministers have the right of speaking in 
the Chamber ; the other members decide by a silent 
▼ote. 

The Diet of a circle assembly consists of the 
nobles of the circle, — in the commercial assembly, the 
owners of land, who are not nobles, and other persons 
having the right to vote, but who must not be less than 
twenty years of age. They are convoked by the 
Sovereign, and, under the presidency of a Marsha], 
choose the Deputies. 

In taking a retrospective view of Poland and War- 
saw, under the dominion of the Grand Duke Constan- 
tine with reference to this constitution, the Pole ap- 
pears in the character of a substantial husbandman, 
who is not allowed to walk in his own garden, to 
pluck an apple from his own tree, nor to eat a potatoe 
grown in his own land ; for he has got in his house 
an unbidden guest, who disputes tbe right of property 
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vrlA faijn, turns bim out of bis gardeb, and places £cii- 
tinels round the walls, who refuse him admission, and 
take ^ood care that he shall not have a single apple or 
potatoe. Nay, spies and eves-»droppers are employed 
to watch all his motions, and to ascertain whether he 
has any thought of attempting to recbver possession. 

In contradiction to article 1st, the legislative and 
executive power never was divided. On the con- 
traiy, the whole was ooncentered in the person of his 
Imperial Highness, the Grand Duke Constantine 
Cesarevitsh, Generalissimo of the Russian Ga^ralry, 
and Commander of the Polish Lithuanian army. He 
was the beginning and the end of every thing. 

As to article 3, what bas been said respecting the 
bulling of die wlieelbarrow in Saxon square,* diows 
tbat the ancient law referred to was completely set 
aside, if it had ever been allowed to operate under the 
government of the Grand Duke. 

Article 6 is downright irony, and Ais migbt well be 
sufficient to say on the subject. 

But we are told ^ the press is free ! ' O violated 
truth, what a declaration ! The press in Poland free ! 
when searee a book dare be printed, and when the 
printing of any thing approaching truth is out of the 
question ! 

The press free indeed ! while hundreds and thou- 
sands were daily put under arrest, for some expression 
of their thoughts and feelings, not by writing, but orally, 
and with fear and hesitation ! 

* See Chap. xr. 
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The press said to be free ! when a Grerman, whose 
name has escaped me,* a literary many who was em- 
ployed as a librarian by one of the magnates, was 
condemned to serve for life as a common soldier, in a 
regiment of Lithuanian infantry, because, in a public 
house, he read some paragraphs of the Polish Consti- 
tution to two of his friends, and toasted the articles ! 

The press free ! when the editors of the severely 
restricted Journals did not dare to insert the most 
harmless word without incurring the risk of being ar- 
rested and imprisoned in the fort, without any hope of 
deliverance ! 

The press free, truly ! when scarcely a press dared 
be established, for to say nothing of a book, no one 
would venture to print a single page, without trembling 
for some malignant interpretation of a phrase, every 
word of which, before being committed to paper, had 
undergone the most serious consideration. 

This article 6 is really a satire which does much 
credit to its author. — Honor to the talent for ridicule 
of this Great Unknown 1 

According to article 8, the military is to be employed 
sdely in the defence of the country. This article 
must have afforded fine i$cope for the Grand Ducal 
caprice. He even went so far as to resolve on order-* 

* If I forget nameM, which it would be of impoxtanee to reool-r 
lect the sitaation in which I was when I beard them, must be my 
excuse. The finding of a memorandum of such names in my 
possession would hare been sufficient to insure for me a fiite nmi- 
lar to this German's^ 
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log the whole of the Polish troops to march out of 
Warsaw, in order to supply their place by a Russian 
garrison. — ^This step, which seemed to him quite simr 
pie, became however, by the influence of events, a 
cause of his owb marching out. 

^ The peasant is personally free, and can acquire 
property,' so says article 11. 

The Polish peasant might perhaps be about as free 
as my dog was in Warsaw ; for I certainly should not 
have prevented the animal from learning, had he been 
so inclined, some tricks by which he could earn the 
reward of an extra bone. The freedom of the 
wretched Polish serfs is much the same as^the freedom 
of their cattle ; for they are brought up with as little of 
human cultivation, being able to do little more than, 
itke them— 'to low and bellow to the sun, when a new 
day dawns. 

Article 12 places the Jews under the protection of 
the preceding laws. This is an untruth, and the proof 
of its so being is sufficiently indicated by a single 
transaction, of which I was an eye-witness."*^ 

Moreover, it is stated : — * The people exercise their 
share in the legislative power through the medium of 
a Diet ! ' 

Another great untruth ! 

I have seen a Diet in Warsaw, and I well know 
what sort of share the people have in the choice of 
their representatives, and consequently their share in 
legislation. 

* See Chapi. zxiz. and zzz. . 
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The law-making and law-breaking power was rested, 
as has been described, in the Grand Ducal person. 
He caused tbe lists of the candidates to be laid before 
bim, and without hesitation struck out the name of 
every Pole of whom it could, in the remotest degree, 
be suspected that he would venture to speak a word 
for Poland in the Diet; and if any patriot should hap- 
pen to be returned, the overwhelming majority was 
ready to nullify all his eflbrts. 

It is true, that when the Diet is over, all the journals 
trumpet forth that every proposition of the government 
had been approved and adopted by that assembly. 
Those who have had the opportunity of taking a near 
view of the proceedings, know well how to explain the 
enigma of this boast ; and one need not be a Pole to 
be induced, on reflecting on such conduct, to throw 
aside the pen with indignation. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

General Adminietration. 

' As to the affiiirs of governraent, Poland is com- 
pletely separated from Russia, and has its own partic- 
ular administration. 

^ The head of the government is a Naraiestnik,* or 
Royal Stadthdder, who represents the person of the 
Monarch. 

* The execution of the laws belongs to the depart- 
ment of the Council of State, which is divided into 
four Boards or Commissions, the three first of which 
are presided by a minister. This council draws up, 
annually, rep<»rts on the state of the kingdom. The 
three ministers and the members of the Council of 
State are responsible.' 

Since the decease of Prince Zaionczek, the last 
stadtholder of Poland, who died about five years ago, 
there has been no Namiestnik. The Grand Duke 
Constantine was in no respect the stadtholder of the 
kingdom. The minister, Prince Sobolevski supplied 
the place of the Namiestnik. 

• Viceroy. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

The Body politic in Rutsiai (mierted here for the sake of 

eompariflon.) 

* In Russia as in Poland the inhabitants are divided 
into nobility, clergy, citizens and serfs. These difier- 
ent ranks have particular rights, hut it is only iu 
Poland that they can take part in the government.' 

What sort of share they have in the government of 
Poland has just been explained. 

THE NOBiLITY. 

In Russia there is :-^l. The noUe of the highest 
and most honportant rank in die Empke, to whom 
certain privileges are secured ; as for example : the 
exemption of bis person and landed property from all 
taxes ; but the government levies ccmtributions on bis 
serfs at pleasure* 

Nobility is either inherited or obtained by service^ 
as has been already explained under the head ^ Rus-^ 
sian Classification of Ranks.'* 

' In some quarters, as in Russia, Poland or West 
Russia, only a nobleman can possess a baronial estate.' 

See Chftp. zx. 
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THE CLERGY. 

The clergy have no ^hereditary rank, but in the 
public documents of the government they are usually 
regarded as forming a particular order ; their privi- 
leges are freedom from corporeal punishment and tax- 
ation, even from the poll tax } but their sons, except 
in the German provinces, where the clergy are re- 
garded as nobles, must enter the army as recruits. 

It is to be observed, as indeed might be inferred from 
the above, that priests or churchmen are not made 
responsible in their persons for misconduct, and conse- 
quently, that they are not liable to chastisement unless 
they meet witli it accidentally, which sometimes 
occurs. In this way, General Markoff, when he was 
only a captain of cavalry, made his servant inflict, a 
pretty severe punishment on a capuchin. 

The capuchin was coming with a serf from the coun- 
try to Warsaw. The pole of their vehicle touched Mar- 
koff's hofse, which gave a sudden spring, and put the 
horsemanship of the captain of the lancers to the test. 
In ^ furious rage he made the capuchin be well cud- 
gelled, and next day all Warsaw was shocked at the 
treatment given to the poor monk. 

When I heard this story, I asked what had been 
done to the gallant captain. The Russian who rela- 
ted it replied, What do you suppose could be done to 
him ? Poland is a conquered country. Warsaw is 
occupied by foreign troops ! Who dare resist? 

16 
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THE CITIZENS. 

The citizen is personally free, and is governed by 
his own magistrates and civic laws. Nevertheless, he 
is not exempt from the regulations for supplying 
recruits to the army. 

The inhabitants of towns are divided into five 
classes : 

a. The citizens or burgesses, properly so called. 

b. The three guilds, the members of which must 
prove that they possess a certain capital, according to 
which the tax on their property is assessed. Each 
guild enjoys certain advantages, particularly in respect 
to the freedom of exercising trades. 

c. Corporations and professions. 

d. Foreigners who carry on business in any town. 

e. Nominal burgesses, such as literary men, ar- 
tists, &c. 

These last possess, according to law, important 
privileges. They are like the two first guilds, exempt 
from corporeal punishments. 

As respects the guilds, the arrangement is simple 
enough, i)ut the practice is a different thing. A mer- 
chant of the third guild is always in contempt called 
czlbmeky 'man,' 'fellow,' and is regarded as a low 
creature, whom every ofiScer and every clerk in uni- 
form may maltreat at pleasure. If he should com- 
plain, he is indemnified by the knout. It is much the 
same with the second and even with the first guild, 
except that a member of the latter receives his punish- 
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ment in prhrate, and perhaps has the disgrace after- 
wards varnished over by being told that he suffered by 
mistake. 

A merchant of the third guild is, however, always a 
sobakay a ' dog/ or a wretched duraky a ^ blockhead ;' 
for he has only a trifle of property, and above all, he 
has not served^ by doing which a man in Russia can 
alone become respectable, though he may, after twenty 
or twenty-five years of service, and ten thousand flog- 
gings, at last merely purchase admission into the four- 
teenth class. 

It is stated that the Russian law grants great privi* 
leges to men of learning and artists. Yes, so far as 
exempting them from the knout. A humanity which 
certainly deserves honorable mention ! 

However, it may be asserted that he who should 
receive a single paper rouble for every stroke bestowed 
in the great Russian empire, on one of these learned 
men or artists, would soon be able to prove a capital 
sufficient to constitute a member of the first guild. 

THE SERFS. 

* In Russia and Poland, every peasant* is, according 
to law, a bondsman : he can possess no property, and 
is regarded not as a person in the body politic, but as 
a thing, over which the owner has complete control ; 
which he can sell, transfer, stake at a gaming-table, 
dispo^ of, or deal with as it may please him ; but he 

* Not the peasant of the kingdom, but of other parts of ancient 
Poland, as West Russia. See Chap, xxxrii. % 
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cannot inflict the punishment of death on bis serf, nor 
prevent him from marrying, or violate the chastity of 
his daughters. These bondsmen are known by di&r- 
ent denominations, as serfs of the crown, serfs of the 
mines, serfs of the nobility, iic.' 

The above kind of property is estimated, as is well 
known, by souls ; and the owner accordingly indicates 
the amount of his wealth, by stating the number of 
souls that belong to him. 

Then, according to the document which has just 
been quoted, the wealthy Russian proprietor can deal 
with men's souls as he pleases ; can sell them, transfer 
them, and stake their fate on the turn of a die. As 
to the punishment of death, a law against its infliction 
can scarce be necessary, since it is not likel7 that he 
would be so imprudent as thereby to injure and depre- 
ciate his property. 

A human soul is as good as ready money to the 
owner, and if imprisoned within a stout, well*formed 
carcass, is a profitable commodity. It will fetch, at the 
common market price, four thousand roubles banco. 

The proprietor, it is true, is by law prohibited from 
preventing the marriage of his bondsman ; but as the 
proverb says, — * God is high up, and the Czar a long 
way oflT,* and what will harm my lord, if he does dis- 
appoint a bridegroom ? 

Dare a bondsman think of preferring a complaint 
against his lord? to whom shall he complain ? to what 
court ? The judge is the friend and fellow proprietor 
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of the lord who maltreats bis ' souL' Will he not 
decide ia favor of the soul-tormentor in every case ? 

O Axinia! Axinia ! exclaims Ossif, in Rau- 
pach's IsiDOR and Oloa ; and the cry of the despair- 
ing OssiF resounds in piercing lamentatbn through all 
knouted Russia, and — humanity hears not ! 

As to what is said respecting the bondsmen's daugh- 
ters, it is all very well : the law is very humane upon 
paper ; but who dares to interfere^ if the lord chooses to 
do what the law forbids? 

Reader ! do you wish to understand the nature of 
the Russian mode of thinking on these points ? That 
is impossible, without a residence of some years in 
Russia, and opportunities for forming a picture of the 
whole from numerous collected traits. 

Far be it from me to assert that every Russian 
' soul-owner,^ is constantly and every where brutal. 
Even among the Russians I have met with worthy, 
excellent men ; but they were only nominal Russians, 
and really Germans.''^ Throughout the whole country 
the influence of moral restraint is little felt. 

* The reader will remember that the author of this work was 
a Grerman. — Am. £d. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

CiTie ri^ti in Poland. 

Thbev are three degrees of rank in Poland. 

I.— THE NOBILITY. 

The nobles form only one body» The distinetion 
of high and low nobility is not legally recognized. 
The richest magnate in the law, not a more important 
person than the poorest knighty^^Eques polonus par 
omnf6ttf , nemini secandus. 

The nobles are extremely numerous. — At least 
60|000 families belong to the class, of which, bow- 
OTcr, only aboiu a hundred are wealthyy'-^^ll the rest 
are poor. 

In Poland, a man who possesses as much as is ne- 
cessary to support him, is still called poor. 

' Fifty knights often live together in one village : 
the rich nobles, on the contrary, have princely estates.' 

Every Pole of the noble class may wear a sword, 
the * karabella,' and he hangs it at his side, as an orna- 
ment and part of his dress. 

During the government of Constantino, however, 
the sword was worn only in remote quarters of the 
country, and on holidays. 
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The simple Polish kurtka, a coat with lace Urim- 
miiigs, was soon a sufficient ground ol arrest, as was 
also a white hat, under which the bead of a Carbmiaf o 
was always sure to be found. 

II.— THE CLERGY. 

The clergy enjoy particular privileges : the superior 
ecclesiastics sit and rule in the Senate. 

In consequence of the superstition of the people, 
every thing connected with the clergy is held in great 
respect. In the spring of 1830, a law proposed by 
the Emperor was expected to be passed, by virtue of 
which the convents were to be suppressed, and their 
property applied to public puiposes. This plan seemed 
to give great satisfaction to the better informed part of 
the population of Warsaw. Whether it was carried 
into eSectj I know not. 

in.— THE CITIZENS. 

^ The citizens have particular privileges^ in which 
the Jews participate.' 

The citizens or burgesses* of the Polish towns, and, 

in particular, the inhabitants of Warsaw, appeared to 

be comfortably situated, and to have a just sense of 

self-respect, until any Russian officer who might meet 

, a hackney droski, would turn a Pole out of it, if he 

* This appears to be mis-translated : the author must refer to 
the swarm of traders or pedlars, who infect and degrade the name 
of merchants bj assuming it : they are mostly Jews, Germans, 
or other foreign adTsnturers. — ^Am. £o. 
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wtDted to ride himself, and no other droski was near. 
Examples of this sort of insolent conduct I have often 



< la Obywatd Warszawiki I ' — < I am a citizen of 
Warsaw ! ' is a declaration which little avails. The 
Obywatd must get out without arguing the point. 
The most prudent thing he can do is to submit prompt* 
ly and patiently to his fate. 

IV.— THE SERFS. 

'The serfs or peasants/ as has already been stated, 
* are personally free, and enjoy the right of holding 
property.' 

The Polish serf is in every part of the country 
extremely poor, and of all the living creatures I have 
met with in this world, or seen described in books of 
natural history, he is the most wretched. He is in a 
worse situation than the Russian serf, who is maintain- 
ed by his master, and has at least, a subsistence in 
return for the eudgellings which he receives. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Internal Government of Poland — Administration of Justice. 

In respect to internal administration, Poland differs 
much from Russia. 

Poland is divided into eight Voyvodships :-— viz. 
Cracow, Plock, 

Sandomir, Masur (Masovia) 

Kalish, Podlahia, and 

Lublin, Augustov. 

In each Voyrodship there is — 

1. A commission, which superintends the public 
service, and the execution of the laws. 

2. Sub-Commissioners, for executing the orders of 
the Yoyvodship commission. 

3. A council of inhabitants ; and 

4. A certain number of town and country courts. 
Russia and Poland have, besides, very different legal 

codes, and each has its particular judicial system. 

The collection of laws, published in Russia, in 1649, 
though very incomplete, is, independently of the de- 
cisions of the Senate, the general rule by which judg- 
ments are pronounced. For some years past a national 
code has been under preparation. 

In Poland, decisions ought legally to be made ac- 
cording to the old constitutions and laws, which, how- 
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ever, must give place to the new civil and criinina) 
code preparing for publication. But tbe constitutional 
laws have no practical operation, and the ancient code 
is only read as an academic study in jurisprudence. 

The inferior courts in Poland are district tribunals 
for civil causes, and tbe Grod, or town tribunals for 
penal offences. The judgments of both are subject to 
revision by the courts of appeal of Piotrkow and Lub- 
lin, and the supreme tribunal of Warsaw, which is 
united with tbe council of State. 

Two-thirds of the judges, in the . first instance, are 
elected ; the rest, and the judges of tbe higher tribu- 
nals, are appointed by the sovereign for life. In all 
the districts there are justices of the peace, who have 
autliority to decide in unimportant cases. 

In Poland, the administration of justice is as bad as 
in Russia, and bribery and corrupt infiuence are con- 
stantly at work: This might be proved by innumera- 
ble examples. I shall, however, only mention cases 
which came within my own personal knowledge. 

One of my friends had three hundred dollars^ and 
some silver plate stolen from him, and all circum- 
stances rendered it probable that some individual, well 
acquainted with the house, must have^ committed the 
theft. A recently dismissed coachman was the person 
on wbom strong grounds of suspicion became fixed. 
After repeated examinations, the case was so clear 
that the offender was committed to prison ; but, never- 
theless, the trial was postponed. for three weeks. 

In the mean time my friend made preparation for 
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prosecuting the thief before the oriniinal court ; but 
when the trial should have commenced, he was told 
that the police authorities had discharged the coach- 
man, on account of ill health, and there not being suffi- 
cient evidence against him. 

The police officers had possession of patt of the 
stolen plate and money, of which they took good care; 
for, in spite of numerous urgent applications, the owner 
never recovered any of his property. 

It is common for a family in Warsaw to keep in 
their service one of the Hebrew race, who acts as 
agent> broker, and executes every sort of business. 
This fac-totum is called the ^ house Jew.' I sent one 
of these fellows from the bouse of a friend with forty 
Polish guilders to Mendel, the celebrated tailor, of 
whom I have already spoken. Some weeks after 
I met Mendel, and asked him whether he had received 
the forty guilders safe, which I had given to Shtnukl^ 
the Jew, to carry to him. The tailor appeared aston- 
ished, and told me he had never seen the money. I 
then thought it right to take him to my friend's house, 
that he and the Jew might explain the matter face to 
face. 

Shmuhl resorted to evasion : he said he had given 
the money to a fellow broker, named Borrucb, to take 
for him. This man, on being brought forward, denied 
all knowledge of the transaction, and, after a long aher- 
cation between the two rogues, I perceived pretty 
clearly that my money was lost. 

The period fixed for my departure from Warsaw 
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was fast ai^oaehiDgy and I lost no time in applying to 
the police. I was however informed, that a decisioa 
of the case could not be obtained for several months^ 
and that the prosecQtion must be carried on entirely 
at my own expense. On consulting with an experi- 
enced la\l^^er, I found that to punish the Jew would 
cost me full eighty guilders, besides the certain loss of 
the first forty guilders, and that the tailor must still be 
paid. I therefore thought it better to pay over again 
tbe latter sum, and to abandon- all thoughts of the 
process. 

In Russia, however, the admmistration of justice is 
still worse than in Poland. 



PART IV. 



RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Thoaghts on the dedication of this work — Lafayette — Chlopicki— 
Count Potocki— The ladies of Poland. 

* To the freedom of all the Poles ' I dedicate this 
volume, aad as a testimonial of their rights, I lay it 
on the blood-stained altar of the age, — fully conscious 
of the danger to which I thereby expose myself. 

Perhaps 1 ought to have been more precise in my 
dedication, and have addressed it to individuals whose 
answers might have something more substantial than I 
can expect from ' the freedom of all the Poles,' — a 
problem, the solution of which is involved in the ob» 
scurity of the future. Another, in my place, would, 
probably, even before he commenced his task, have 
determined on the individual to whom it might be 
most advantageous to dedicate it ; and with this object 
would have carefully examined the genealogicaP list 
in the almanac of Gotha. 
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This however 1 did not do ; and even had I wished 
to dedicate my work to any particular individual, I 
certainly should not have made the dedication from 
the Godia calendar. Of this publication I shall merely 
observe, that it has hitherto appeared in the French 
language, and that in July, 1830, the French people 
began to cast it aside as waste paper. At the same 
time, I wish to say, with reference to the present and 
every other production of my pen, that I heartily re- 
nounce the favor and grace of legitimacy, which is 
usually so unworthily bestowed as to render it a dis- 
grace rather than an honor. 

Perhaps I might, with great propriety, have dedi- 
cated this little volume to General Lafayette, who has 
so openly advocated the cause of Polish liberty. But 
it appeared to me that the veteran General is so intently 
occupied with the affairs of France, that he can scarcely 
have leisure to peruse a work devoted to Poland and 
Warsaw. I therefore relinquished the idea of address- 
ing my dedication to him. 

I next thought of offering my work as an homage 
to the Poles, and to send some hundred copies to 
Warsaw, as presents to the heroes of the day, many 
of whom are my personal friends. 

This idea pleased me ; but I abandoned it, when I 
recollected that neither travellers nor letters were suf- 
fered to pass the Prussian frontiers, and that my lite- 
rary packets, addressed to the brave Poles, would in- 
evitably be doomed to conBscation. 

But still I could dedicate my work to some individ- 
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ual Pole whom I value and esteem,— -•possessing a heart 
animated bj the love of freedom, and a spirit imbued 
with all that is good and great. 

I knew many such ; and foremost in the rank stood 
Count Titus Potocki, one whom my heart reveres, 
and on whom I never think without a pang of regret 
for our separation. 

But, thought I, does Count Titus still live ? May 
he not have fallen in the bloody Mazurka,^ a sacrifice 
to that freedom for which his heart yearned ? May 
he not have sank beneath the lance or the sabre of 
some Russian lancer, who conducted him one Sunday 
morning to my quarters when he visited me in the 
barracks ? These were the questions which occurred 
to me, when I thought of Count Potocki ; for gloomy 
ideas always flit before my imagination, when I think 
of Warsaw and the ^ bloody Mazurka.' 

I certainly might have dedicated my book to my 
much respected friend, and I may do so yet. 

When occasionally my humor changed from serious 
to gay, I have thought of dedicating these pages to 
some fair and patriotic daughter of Poland. But it 
was difficult to make choice of one, where thousands 
had claims ; for I must frankly confess, that, on the score 
of personal loveliness, the palm of superiority must be 
awarded to the ladies of Poland, in preference to those 

* The celebrated Polish national dance was originally a war 
dance of the province of Mazur (Masovia.) The allasion in the 
text may remind the reader of the phrase, ' To dance the Car- 
magnole/ which was common at the commencement of the first 
French Revolution. — ^Trait. 
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of aoj other country with whicB I am acquainted. 
But, thought I) why not lay my work at the feet of 
some fair and unnamed patriot ? To think of thanks 
from beautiful lips, though they should be unheard of, 
is pleasing. 

Some fair Pole will fancy herself the lady alluded 
to ; — from pure patriotism, she will refer to the address 
of the publisher or printer, and, having seated herself 
at her writing table, and placed her fairy foot on the 
stool beneath it, she will trace with her little hand a 
few lines, and sign them with her pretty name, — all for 
the sake of pure patriotism. I banished this reverie 
with the reflection, that should any such lines ever 
reach me through the medium of the post, I should 
have the satisfaction of discovering that-— I had been 
hoaited. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

A glance at the Revolution of Wariaw. 

Mt gaiety, reader, is not the gaiety of a cheerful 
and tranquil mind* It is the result of the eflfort I 
make to be gay in spite of a sorrowful heart. 

In the Prussian State Gazette, No. 351, (1830,) I 
read under the date of Warsaw, Dec. 14th, (he fol* 
lowing : * On the 8th and 9th of this month, the Rus- 
sian troops passed Kurow. The uhlan guards 540 
mounted, and 60 on foot,' Sic.^ 

When, on the 6th of December, I saw the first 
intelligence of the engagement in Warsaw, I trembled 
as I perused it ; for I thought of my friends, the offi* 
cers of the regiment whose uniform I had worn a few 
months before. 

The regiment consisted of eight hundred men, 
besides a reserve squadron in the fortress of Modlin. 

If the above-mentioned 60 men on foot were, 
as I suspected, the artificers attached to the staff, 
then 260 men were wanting. But how many, and 
what officers were numbered among the killed and 
wounded ? 

The grief into which this information plunged me. 
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cannot be a matter of surprise ; and it may serve as 
an apology for many of the faults and imperfections of 
this little volume ; for, while I was engaged upon it, the 
images of two of my departed friends were constantly 
before me. I loved them as though they had been 
my brothers. We enjoyed each other's confidence 
without reserve, and 1 would willingly have laid down 
my life for them. 

Besides these two, there were many other noble- 
spirited young men, with whom I became acquainted, 
not only in the uhlans, but in the cuirassiers and hus^ 
sars corps, which also suffered, according to the account 
of the Prussian State Gazette. 

There was not a man in the regiment to which 
I belonged, for whom I did not cherish a regard. 
The intelligence of the death of any one of them 
would have distressed me. As to the officers, they 
were all excellent men, worthy to die the death of 
heroes. 

I loved the regiment, from Prince Adam Woroniecki^ 
the Colonel of my squadron, down to the lowest uhlan, 
and I would have marched with them to the world's 
end, in the name of the Emperor Nicholas, King of 
Poland ; for I lived in the conviction that the Emperor 
would never issue a command to his guard of honor, 
the fulfilment of which would not redound to their 
credit. 

What was the immediate cause of the revolution of 
Warsaw ? What particular act of tyranny roused the 
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Polish natioQ to resistance ? Of this we are by no 
means accurately informed. 

The cadets of the military school, supported by the 
students, took the first step. According to the ac- 
counts given in the public papers, two cadets and six- 
teen students effected an entrance to the Belvedere, 
and the Grand Duke Constantine was only saved by 
the presence of mind of * a faithful servant,'* who 
assisted him in escaping into a secret apartment, 
while the betrayers of the Polish nation, disguised in 
Generals' uniforms, expiated their crimes with their 
lives. 

It was to defend the latter, that the Emperor's 
guards of honor, (into whose barracks the Grand Duke 
Constantine fled for safety) were called out — and shed 
their blood ! 

The cadets of the military school in Lazienki,f to 
the number of two hundred — ^where the rest were, 
does not appear — and two battalions of Polish infan- 
try, engaged two regiments of the Russian horse- 
guards, (probably uhlans and hussars,) and overthrew 
them. The cadets proved that they were soldiers, 
and the fourth regiment of Polish infantry honorably 
supported its old reputation. 

The people, whom the Prussian State Gazette is 
pleased to denominate * the mob,' seized the arms 
in the arsenal, and a cadet placed himself at their 
head. 

* This faithful servant was Kochanowski. 
f Lazienki is near the Belvedere. 
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The conflict must have been terrific ; and, daring 
the two and thirty years of my earthly career, no 
image was ever so vividly present to my mind as that 
of the sanguinary batde in Warsaw. 

It has been affirmed that the cadets of the military 
school had sokmnly pledged themselves to each other, 
to commit suicide* in case their enterprise ahonld fail. 

We may hope, or rather we may confidently be* 
lieve, that every Pole had formed a similar resolution, 
so that none might survive to see the last spark of 
fi-eedom extinguished and their conntry again sub- 
jected to the yoke of slavery. 

The Poles had no choice : the result of the contest 
was to decide their freedom or bondage. 

To bow again beneath the yoke of tyranny,— to sur- 
render up, but with tbeir lives, the rights secured by 
their constitution, would have been to erase their 
name from the book of nations, as their country has 
already been obliterated from the map. 

Should the Poles fail in their attempt to reconquer 
tbeir country, and their rights, then let one vast ceme- 
tery say to posterity, * This was that Poland, whose 
glory the last of the Poles carried with them to 
immortality.' 

Assuredly, no brave Pole will consent to linger out 
a life of bondage on his native soil: all will perish 
sword in hand, or live for the triumph of mankind. 

With deep sorrow of heart, I think on those whose 
shades are now wandering in Walhalla or Elysium — 
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these Poles who nobly ended their career on the ist 
of December, 1830. Their deeds belong to the his- 
tory of every nation, and their names will be recorded 
among those of the heroes of every age. Like 
Arnold Winkelried, they threw themselves among the 
enemy's spears, and 'opened a path for freedom.' 
On their graves I deposit these sheets, as an humble 
tribute of my veneration for their memory.— My voice 
can add nothing to their fame^ 



Views in regard to the Court of St. Pe- 
tersburg AND ITS Policy, 



There U eUUa hope Itft for Poland^— There is yet a probabilUyf 
that 9he vinU toon hold a high and reepectable rank among the nal^ms 
<if the earth. 



Poland, one of the most chivalrous countries in 
Europe, the only barrier against Russian despotism, 
the most sure ally to the Sultan ; — that once free re- 
public with her elective throne, — was of course the 
most dangerous enemy of the Emperors. Peter the 
Great, Czar of Russia, was well aware of the impo^^- 
sibility of accomplishing his views with the Sultan, 
so long as Poland, his most dreaded enemy, and the 
most sure and formidable ally of the other, had the 
power to prevent him. He, therefore, laid the first 
plan for the destruction of Poland, and we see now 
how she has been sacrificed to effect his purposes. 

Through Poland, (if we well understand and well 
17 
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consider the positioa of her provinces, now belong- 
ing to Russi^T,) have the Emperors the greatest power 
over Turkey and over the whole south-east. In this 
political body, our land is as a heart : — it is the seat 
of pulsation of the northern empire. 

The present position of the frontier of Russia, far 
advanced to the centre of the south, its ports on the 
Black and Caspian Seas, and in the north, — ^we ought 
to consider, only as an obscure outline indicating more 
extensive views. The point to which all her plans 
look is Constantinople. Let no one think that there 
is no logic, no solid reason in this idea. ^ Putant 
entfit, ^ttt mart potitur^ eum rerutn potiri ! ' This 
truth the cabinet of St. Petersburg well understands. 
To strengthen her political power in Europe, Russia, 
in this second age of her greatness, must be as pow- 
erful on the seas, as she is upon the land. In order 
to bring this to pass, it is almost indispensable for 
Nicholas to become master of Turkey ; and here is the 
full picture of Peter the Great's dark outline. 

But not a step towards this object could be taken 
without Poland. — There are some things indispensa- 
ble to great realms. Large masses of land must 
have large masses of sea. Water is as necessary 
to them, as it is to the existence of men and animals. 
Russia must either withdraw from the rank of a first 
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rate realm in Europe, or she must gain this point, 
as tbere is no other alternative left for herl 

Many authors believe in the impossibility of her 
treating the Sultan, as Stanislaus Augustus, King of 
Poland, was before treated by her ; and of Turkey 
being reduced to the condition of Poland and of 
Georgia. England and France believe this to be a 
dream. But the daily growing power of Russia in 
Greece, and her despotic sway in Wallachia and 
Moldavia, show us best what is to be expected by the 
Sultan. In the year 1790, after the taking of the 
Crimea, the river Cuban divided Russia from Turkey. 
That river was very necessary for the commerce of 
the Russian merchants; and at the , present day, we 
do not hear the Sultan's cannons on that river ; the 
Russian eagle has taken the place of the crescent. 
Persia will not ofl^r any help to the Sultan in his 
danger; moreover, she will not make any diversion, 
after the loss of Dagestan and Shervan, in which 
countries we see how the Russian military posts are 
every day extending themselves. 

Diebitsch passed the Balkan, and encamped with- 
in the walls of Adrianople. What was before thought 
impossible, we have seen realized, by the grandson 
of Catherine. What prevented him from taking Con- 
stantinople itself? ' Our intervention,' perhaps the 
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niioiscert of France and England will aaswer. But 
pray, will not Nicholas now regard the conquering 
of Turkey as the best means of making himself in- 
dependent of any such intervention hereafter P—^These 
are the consequences of the dismemberment of Po- 
land, the natural ally of the Porte, — ^and both Eng- 
land and France will soon feel them on the Atlantic. 

England may not believe in the possibility of an 
East India expedition, (which is in close connexion 
with the plans of Russia against Turkey.) She may 
not fear an attempt to relieve the Hindoos from their 
yoke. But will Nicholas the less think of it ? Na- 
poleon did not regard it as a dream or a chimera. 

At St. Petersburg the possibility of a Polish revo- 
lution could not be believed, nor was it believed, til! 
within a few days before the memorable 29th of No- 
vember, 1830. It was little thought that the laurels 
which this same Diebitsch, the conqueror of the Mus- 
sulmen, had won upon the heights of the Balkan, 
would so soon be withered upon the plain fields of 
•Grochow, Wawr, Dembe, and others. 

Great political plans and military expeditions, un- 
like colossal works of architecture, seem more im- 
posing at a distance, than when we approach them. 
The imagination exaggerates the difficulties which 
attend them. It was perhaps more difficult for Na- 
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poIeoD to pass the English fleet, and to conquer Egypt, 
than it would be at the Q^esent day, for Nicholas to 
conquer Turkey, and if England should oppose it — 
check her interference by attacking India. 

I will now ask, if the glorious and chivalrous 
Republic of Poland, Lithuania, Volhynia, Podolia, 
Ukraine, Zmudz, Posen, and Gallicia, were now free, 
— ^that Poland for which we did not spare our blood nor 
our treasure ; — I ask, if such a Poland had been re- 
stored, when could any of the tyrannical Czars of 
the north thought of, and matured such plans and 
expeditions ? 

There are many -political reasons for conquering 
Turkey, and the importance of those reasons the 
government of Russia well appreciates. The deter- 
mination to which they point, she has both the will 
and the power to execute. 

These reasons are as follows : — 1st. the weight and 

pressure of this great empire, according to the laws 

of nature, tends from the north to the south, like the 

course of its rivers. The most beautiful provinces 

of Russia in Europe, as well as in Asia, are in the 

south. The products of those provinces, from the 

great facilities of communication, can be sold with 

much more profit, by the way of the Bosphorus, than 

upon the Baltic. 

2d. The unnatural and eccentrical position of St. 
17* 



Petebbarg, the RussiaQ eapiCtI,1^t by die order of 
Peter the Great, aets like a leeoh, wUch withdraws 
the best blood from this monstrous body. Qood poli- 
cy now requires the Russian gofemment to remofe 
its capital from this unnatural positi(Xi to the south. 

3d. St. Petersburg was erected, as is well koown^ 
not merely from commercial views, but with regard 
to an increase of naval power, without which, the 
commerce of a great country cannot exist. — ^This 
was the only reason with Peter the Great for^ placing 
bis capital at the extremity of his realm, in a climate 
so unhealthy, and a soil so sterile. To this day, how- 
ever, we do not see his plans crowned with success. 
It is true that Russia has no rival on the Baltic ; but 
this sea is on every side confined by land, and can be 
used only half the year. The Russian ships of war,, 
idle through six, seven, and some times nine months, 
are only an unnecessary burthen to the coimtry. On 
the Baltic, therefore, no good sailors can be trained, 
nor the navy sufficiently exercised* 

In order to bring into effect the advice contained 
in the last testament of Peter the Great, viz. ^ to 
secure by a naval force their strength on the land^* it 
is positively necessary to possess a large — a very large 
fleet. No pride, no caprice, but indispensable policy, 
forced every Emperor to try that upon the Atlantic, 
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whftdi was found impossible upon the Btltio* lo one 
word, thing urges this point upon the Cears. 

There must be certainly great strength in the posi^^ 
tioB of Constantinople, when it is considered that that 
-city alone, in the declbe of the eastern empirci oouW 
yet shield it from final destruction for so kmg a time. 
Here the fruitful central provinces of Russia would 
enter into a most glorious commerce with the whole 
west. From hence it is very easy to form mercantile 
connexions with Trebizond,Erzerum, Mussol, Bassora, 
Bagdad, Khieva, Balk, Bukhara, and Samarcand. 

It is well known what a profitable commerce with 
the cities of Bukhara and Samarcand, England en- 
joyed, up to the middle of the last century; but Russia 
has now forced her to leave the Astrachan markets. 

After Constantinople shall be taken, that whole com- 
merce will belong unquestionably to Russia. At pres* 
ent, great numbers of Russian merchants visit annually 
the fairs of Kuljick, on the south bank of the Caspian 
Sea. From hence the Russian caravans go to Khieva 
and Bukhara. The Russian Consul, Gamba, not 
long since observed that the high state of English 
commerce was disadvantageous to Europe. ^The 
greater part of the commerce of Asia' (says he) ^ wiU 
recover its old way, which is the shortest and most 
profitable, because it will not depend atone on the Eng- 
lish East India Company.' And who does not under- 
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stand DOW, that the port of Constantinople, when a 
capita] of the Emperor's, will, in a short space of 
time, become the first marine arsenal in the world ? 

The timber of Asia Minor, which is better than the 
English ; the iron of the Caucasus ; the hemp of Sy- 
nope and Trebizond, (known by its length of fibre) 
will soon furnish the manufactories of the successors of 
Peter the Great. The price of labor, on the banks of 
the Black Sea, is lower than in any part of the whole 
world beside. Steam-engines will lend their aid, and 
the sailors of Greece and Russia, to whom nature 
has not refused instinct, — under the command, perhaps, 
of experienced officers fi*om America, who would cheer- 
fully welcome a new naval power in the old world. 

Suppose that any one before the reign of Peter the 
Great, say in the reign of Ivan Wasilevitsch, had pre- 
dicted such an empire as Russia now is* I believe 
every one would have called him a lunatic or a char- 
latan ; and certainly the Moscovite empire has made 
much greater progress, from what it was before Peter 
the First to the present, than will be required to reach 
that degree to which we have pointed from its present 
state, and which she may attain, unless she should fall 
by her own weight. 

There is something monstrous in the growth of this 
political colossus. There seems to be an instinctive 
consciousness of great material strength in this despot- 
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ical realm of the Caors, which we see ceaselessly adr 
▼anciog upon the neighboring countries,— in this singu- 
lar constitution of government, which, in constant fear 
of falling, must always keep the eyes of its subjects on 
external objects, and by the conquest of other lands 
prevent them from perceiving their own wretched con- 
dition. This political voracity is the peculiar charac- 
teristic of Russia, which leads her to devour all within 
her reach ; — like a giant child, which seeks to swallow 
all that its hands can grasp. 

Whatever name we may give to this instinct of co- 
lossal nations, or primeval law of barbarism, it will 
prove but too true, that there can be found nodiing 
more tempting to the magnetico-electric imagination of 
northern absolutism, than the mild southern heaven, 
the charming clime of the east, its ruins and monu- 
ments of ancient glory, and then, at last, the unbound- 
ed prospect of the Atlantic. ' This country,' said a 
French author in his remarks upon Russia, — ^placed 
upon the confines of Europe and Asia, bears at the 
same time upon both, and no power since that of 
Rome, has united such strength and extent. — ^It is thus 
in every state where the government is enlightened and 
the people barbarous, and where extreme ability in the 
mover is united with extreme pliability in the instru- 
ment ! ' 

Russia governed as she is now, is, in truth, not a 
17t 



eountiy} but an instrumeDty of whieti toftbso&ite govern- 
nent is tbe mover* 

But enough of plans' and expeditions. — I see my 
ceader already tived ol the subject* Let tmm then ckise 
these pages, and look at actual erenis,. and see bow 
far those plans have been carried into effect. Let him^ 
look at the Suhan besieged in his own palaoef — ^look 
upon his empire, as it is now under the proteelioa ot 
Russia against his rebellious subject of Egypt ^--^nd 
call to his mind tbe reign of the Empress Catherine^ 
She bad prolectedi in the case of our unhappy Poland^ 
Sang Stanislaus Augustus against his peopfe, and ta 
what end I — what are the effects^ of this northern poli- 
cy ? — Slayurt I ! ! 

I am sure, quite sure^ that the rebellion fn Egypfi 
was caused by the Russian instigation* It is old Rus- 
sian policy. So it wss with Poland. Russia promises 
perhaps to make the Pacha independent^ anti points- 
out to bis \riew sereral provinces in Asia. It is not 

oecessary tp be a prophet to be aware that tbe destiny 
of Turkey w3I be similar to tbe destiny of Poland and 
Georgia ; yet, if I believe in the possibih'ty of the Pa- 
cha's independence of the Suhan<, 1 also believe in the 
certainty of bis dependence upon Nicholas in a short 
time. Russia now protects Constantinople, and she 
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bas a full Gomnnnd of the whde empire. Every for* 
tress is ander the eommand of her arniy ; her troops 
are traversing the- country in every direetiom No one 
ean travel in Turkey without a Rus^an ambassador's 
passport. WiAont the Russian arabassador^s consent, 
even the Stiltan himself dares not do aay thing, for 
fear of exciting the anger of his Pirotector t And, how 
easy it wtl) be to change the pirfitieal title of Protec- 
tor to that of Master ? 

Free citizens of America t Look upon noble and 
vnlawfally oppressed PoFand, and you* will find a most 
excellent comment upon the views of Russia in regard 
to Ttrrkey. 

It ie an indisputable truth, that an expedition full of 
lisk would never be underOafcen withool the temptatioa 
of gre«t advantages, or tfte* pressure' of indispensable 
necessity. Placing Russia in this htsc predicamei^,. 
nothii^ will be considered impossible for the Empe<* 
rors of die Nortlu They have been, hitherto, the des-^ 
poilers of the lands of Europe and Asia ; but, not to 
lose what they have i^ready rarade their prey, some 
one of them must,, sooner or later, become a Pu*ate of 
the Seas. 

There is no other cotmtry m the world, for which 
so much respect and regard is felt in every patriotic 
bosom as for Poland. It is a feeling of sympathy in 
noble hearts for the brave, but unfortunate and oppress- 
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ed. These feelings are very flattering to us, but they 
must sooD be exchanged for the feelings of common in- 
terest in the common good. The power of the Emper- 
or of the north has grown to such a height, as to become 
very alarming to the civilized world* Europe cannot 
rest long in this state without incurring fearful results. 
The European nations must necessarily join hands 
together, to free themselves from the degrading power 
of the descendants of the vassals of the Great Mogul, 
In such a turn of the afiairs of Europe, Poland will 
become a vanguard against Russia. Once more the 
brave Poles will draw their swords, and the white and 
red banner on the verge of their lances will be given to 
the wind. Once more the white eagle will lead our 
ranks, — anil there vnll itill be a hope for Poland. 
She will, she must be independent. For many — 
many years have the Poles bled profusely in every 
part of the world, for freedom, — avd thet shall be 

FREE. I. S. S. 
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